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PENNSYLVANIA     ARMS. 


Purpose  of  the  Society 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  was  organized  on  April  25,  1899;  its 
membership  on  December  31,  1908,  was  935,  of  which  1  was  hon- 
orary, 442  resident,  and  492  non-resident.  Its  specific  object,  as 
stated  in  its  constitution,  is  to  "cultivate  social  intercourse  among 
its  members,  and  to  promote  their  best  interests ;  to  collect  historical 
material  relating  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  keep  alive  its 
memory." 

Its  scope  thus  falls  naturally  into  two  divisions.  Its  social  side 
is  maintained  by  the  Annual  Dinner  and  meetings  held  for  social 
purposes.  Its  historical  aim  is  expressed  not  only  in  the  intent  to 
collect  historical  material  but  more  especially  by  its  purpose  to 
keep  alive  the  memory  of  Pennsylvania.  Even  if  the  Society  did 
no  more  than  recall  to  its  members  the  State  from  which  they  came, 
its  great  past,  its  wonderful  present,  the  possibilities  of  its  future,  it 
would  accomplish  a  good  and  useful  purpose  that  would  more  than 
justify  it's  existence. 

But  the  relationship  of  the  Society  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania 
and  to  the  country  at  large  is  much  more  important  than  this.  The 
State  that  contains  within  its  borders  the  Hall  in  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  signed,  and  on  whose  soil  the  Battle  of 
Gettysburg  was  fought,  yields  precedence  to  no  other.     Its  early 
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history,  its  wise  and  great  founder,  the  active  part  its  people  took 
in  the  war  for  Independence,  and  the  subsequent  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  are  among  the  most  precious  possessions  of  the 
American  nation. 

It  is  the  good  name  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  its  good 
deeds  and  its  good  men,  that  the  Pennsylvania  Society  is  concerned 
with;  and  its  annual  festivals  and  meetings  rest  upon  this  founda- 
tion. To  preserve  the  good  name  and  the  fair  fame  of  the  State,  and 
to  aid  in  promoting  those  causes  and  methods  which  tend  to  that 
end,  is  the  real  work  of  the  Society,  and  it  invites  every  son  of 
Pennsylvania,  residing  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  or  in  places 
adjacent  thereto,  who  values  these  things',  to  join  with  it  in  the  ful- 
filment of  this  purpose. 

The  appeal  of  the  Society  to  Pennsylvanians  rests  on  the 
extraordinary  rapidity  of  its  growth,  which,  far  outdistancing  that 
of  any  similar  organization  in  New  York,  has,  in  ten  years,  become 

!the  largest  of  the  State  Societies  of  America.  It  appeals  also  to 
patriotic  Pennsylvanians  by  reason  of  its  historical  work,  chiefly  con- 
tained in  its  Year  Book,  which  annually  presents  a  popular  summary 
of  historic  endeavour  relating  to  Pennsylvania  obtainable  in  no 
I  other  publication. 

The  influence  and  activity  of  the  Society  are  limited  only  by  the 
number  of  its  members.  With  an  increased  membership  its  work 
will  be  broadened,  and  its  purpose  furthered  to  a  greater  extent  than 
heretofore.  It  is  the  only  organization  that  stands  directly  for  the 
idea  that  Pennsylvanians  banded  together  for  Pennsylvania  are  better 
Pennsylvanians  than  those  who  stand  apart. 

The  Society  has  an  office  at  218  Fulton  Street,  Hudson  Ter- 
minal Block,  where  its  library  is  installed,  and  which  is  freely  open 
to  the  members. 


Membership  December  31,  1908 

Honorary    ' I 

Resident    442 

Non-Resident 492 

Total 935 


Terms  of  Membership 

There  are  three  classes  of  members :  Honorary,  Active,  and 
Non-resident. 

Honorary  members  are  persons  whose  achievements  have  added 
fame  to  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  active  membership  may  include  any  person  who  is  a  native, 
or  the  descendant  of  a  native,  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  or  wrho 
was  a  resident  of  the  State  for  a  continuous  period  of  seven  years. 

The  non-resident  membership  may  include  any  person  residing 
in  Pennsylvania,  or  born  therein,  or  who  has  been  a  resident  thereof 
for  seven  consecutive  years,  and  resides  elsewhere  than  in  the  city 
of  New  York,  and  not  within  fifty  miles  thereof. 

Candidates  for  membership  should  be  proposed  on  the  Applica- 
tion Cards  furnished  by  the  Society,  which  may  be  had  from  the 
Secretary  at  Number  218  Fulton  Street,  New  York. 

Each  nomination  must  be  proposed  and  seconded  by  members 
of  the  Society  and  should  be  accompanied  with  a  letter  of  recom- 
mendation. 

Members  receive  one  copy  gratis  of  each  publication  of  the  So- 
ciety, with  the  privilege  of  purchasing  other  copies  at  reduced  prices  ; 
they ,  have  the  right  to  subscribe  to  the  Annual  Dinners  of  the 
Society  and  to  attend  such  meetings  and  exercises  as  may  be  held 
for  which  no  charge  is  made. 

The  annual  dues  for  Active  members  are  $5.00  per  year,  and 
for  Non-resident  $2.00,  with  an  entrance  fee  for  either  of  $10.00. 


OBVERSE. 


REVERSE. 
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HENRY    COD  MAN     POTTER, 

President,     1899-1903. 


Ten  Years  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society 

The  first  formal  steps  in  the  organization  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Society  were  taken  at  a  meeting  held  in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
March  16,  1899.  The  Ohio  Society  of  New  York  had  courteously 
placed  its  rooms  at  the  disposal  of  the  gentlemen  interested,  who 
included  Messrs.  William  B.  Boulton,  Barr  Ferree,  Joseph  A. 
Goulden,  Harry  L.  Horton,  Severo  Mallet-Prevost,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D. 
McConnell,  Horace  See,  H.  Harrison  Suplee,  Henry  R.  Towne, 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  and  George  W.  Wicker- 
sham.  At  this  meeting  plans  for  a  Pennsylvania  Society  were  dis- 
cussed at  some  length,  and  a  Committee,  composed  of  Messrs. 
Horace  See,  Chairman,  Robert  C.  Ogden  and  Barr  Ferree,  was 
named  to  draft  a  preliminary  circular  and  undertake  the  active 
work  of  organization. 

So  modest  were  the  beginnings  that  the  first  circular  issued 
by  the  Committee  stated  that  a  permanent  organization  Would  be 
effected  wrhen  fifty  names  had  been  secured.  More  than  twice  the 
desired  fifty  names  were  quickly  obtained ;  plans  for  an  organizing 
meeting  and  dinner  were  swiftly  formulated ;  and  April  25th — scarce 
more  than  six  weeks  after  the  preliminary  meeting — was  set  as  the 

I      date   for   perfecting  a  permanent  organization.     The   circular   an- 

I  flouncing  the  arrangements  for  this  meeting  and  dinner  carried 
no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fourteen  names  of  organizing  mem- 
bers. New  names  were  received  daily,  and  the  Menu  of  the  Dinner 
included  a  list  of  one  hundred  and  forty-five  as  the  final  record  of 

I      organizing  members. 

The  organizing  meeting  was  held  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on 
April  25,  1899,  in  the  room  known  as  the  Banqueting  Hall.  A  con- 
stitution was  adopted,  and  the  following  officers  were  elected :  Presi- 
dent, Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter,  D.D. ;  Vice  Presidents,  Henry  R. 
Towne,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Richard  E.  Cochran,  and  Horace 
See ;  Chaplain,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell ;  Secretary,  Barr  Ferree ; 

I      Treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Goulden ;  members  of  the  Council :  Robert  C. 

I  Cinrden,  William  Bispham,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Allan  C.  Bakewell. 
«*«  (frier  Monroe,  H.   Harrison  Suplee,  Harry  L.  Horton.  Severo 
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l^'Cy  %/  MalIet~Prevost  and  William  B.  Boulton.     Dinner  followed 
j$       in  the  small  ballroom  of  the  hotel.     Mr.  Horace  See,  chair- 
man  of  the   Organizing  Committee,   presided  both   at  the 
meeting  and  dinner,  the  speakers  at  which  included  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck,  Mr.  F.  James  Gibson,  representing  the  Canadian 
Society  of  New   York,  who  brought  friendly  words   of  greeting 
from  sister  societies,  and  Messrs.  Severo  Mallet-Prevost,  Henry  R. 
Towne,  Frederick  W.  Holls,  D.C.L.,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  F.  Carson,  all  members  of  the  newly  organized  So- 
ciety.   The  company  dispersed  at  a  late  hour  and  with  much  enthu- 
siastic satisfaction  in  the  new  organization. 

The  First  Annual  Dinner  was  held  on  October  31  of  the  same 
year,  that  being  the  nearest  available  date  to  the  anniversary  of  the 
landing  of  William  Penn  on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  River. 
The  growth  of  the  Society  had  been  rapid,  and  the  Dinner  was  given 
in  the  Astor  Gallery  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria.    Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne, 

I  First  Vice  President,  presided  in  the  absence  of  Bishop  Potter,  who 
was  then  engaged  in  making  a  tour  around  the  world.  The  speakers 
included  the  Hon.  W.  C.  Stone,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry,  Mr.  Tunis  G. 
Bergen,  President  of  the  Holland  Society,  Hampton  L.  Carson, 
Esq.,  Frederick  Perry  Powers,  Esq.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell, 
and  John  Drew,  Esq.  The  menu  was  decorated  with  a  drawing  of 
Father    Penn   presenting   an   infant — the   new    Society — to   Father 

I     Knickerbocker. 

For  the  second  year  Bishop  Potter  was  re-elected  President ; 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  Frederick  W.  Holls,  Alfred  C.  Barnes  and  Henry 
F.  Shoemaker,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  Dr.  George  M.  Christian, 
Chaplain ;  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary ;  John  A.  Hiltner,  Treasurer ;  and 
W  illiam  Bispham,  John  R.  Dos  Passos  and  Harry  L.  Horton, 
bers  of  the  Council. 
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The  Second  Annual  Dinner  was  also  held  in 
the  Astor  Gallery,  and,  like  the  first  created  un- 
bounded enthusiasm  among  the  members  and  guests 
present.  December  12,  the  anniversary  of  the  rati-  ^^ 
fication  of  the  National  Constitution  by  the  Consti- 
tutional Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  had  been 
chosen  as  the  permanent  date  for  the  dinner. 
Bishop  Potter  presided,  and  the  speakers  were  the 
Hon.  James  M.  Beck,  Hon.  James  A.  Beaver,  former  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania  and  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court;  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker,  President  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Mr.  Winston  Churchhill,  M.P.,  Rev.  Cyrus 
Townsend  Brady,  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton.  Elaborate 
souvenir-menus  were  distributed,  and  a  special  souvenir  in  the  form 
of  a  reproduction  of  the  Liberty  Bell,  modeled  for  the  Society  by 
Mr.  Charles  Albert  Lopez,  the  sculptor. 

The  second  annual  election  brought  Bishop  Potter  a  third  time 
to  the  Presidential  chair ;  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Andrew  Carnegie, 
Severo  Mallet-Prevost  and  Charlton  T.  Lewis,  Vice  Presidents ; 
Rev.  Dr.  George  T.  Purves,  Chaplain ;  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary ;  John 
A.  Hiltner,  Treasurer ;  and  David  Bovaird,  Jr.,  M.D.,  William  Har- 
rison Brown  and  Henry  F.  Shoemaker,  members  of  Council.  Dr. 
Purves  died  during  the  Society  year  and  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  F.  Carson. 

The  Third  Annual  Dinner,  which  was  attended  by  nearly  four 
hundred  members  and  guests — for  the  Society  had  grown  rapidly  in 
the  three  years  of  its  existence — was  held  in  the  vast  room  of  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  then  known  as  the  Billiard  Room,  which  had  been 
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completely  cleared  and  set  apart  for  our  use  on  this  occasion.  Bishop 
Potter  was  unavoidably  absent,  and  in  his  stead  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Ogden,  First  Vice-President,  presided.  The  speakers  were  the 
Hon.  William  U.  Hensel,  former  Attorney-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; Hon.  William  Travers  Jerome,  District-Attorney-elect  of 
New  York ;  Francis  A.  Lewis,  Esq. ;  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Chief 
Judge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  of  New  York;  and  Augustus 
Thomas,  Esq.,  President  of  the  Missouri  Society  of  New  York. 
The  souvenirs  were  historic  plates,  designed  and  made  expressly  for 
the  Society,  having  in  the  centre  a  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William 
Penn,  presented  to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  and  sur- 
rounded with  reproductions  of  historic  buildings  and  places  in 
Pennsylvania. 


COAL    BREAKER. 


The  next  annual  election  made  Bishop  Potter  President  for  the 
fourth  time;  Andrew  Carnegie,  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  J.  Hampden 
Robb  and  James  Gayley,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  Dr.  L.  W.  Batten, 
Chaplain;  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary;  John  A.  Hiltner,  Treasurer,  and 
Henry  P.  Davison,  Thomas  E.  Kirby  and  John  Markle,  members  of 
Council. 

With  the  Fourth  Annual  Dinner  the  scene  of  this  festival  was 
transferred  to  the  grand  ballroom  of  the  Waldorf-Astoria,  in 
*  hich  place  all  the  succeeding  Dinners  of  the  Society  have  been  held. 
The  change  of  location  was  not  only  evidence  of  the  growth  in  the 
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membership,  but  it  marked  the  beginning  of  a  series  of  stately  func- 
tions which  many'  friends  and  critics  of  the  Society  have  come  to 
recognize  as  among  the  most  sumptuous  and  notable  public  banquets 
given  in  New  York.  The  great  room  was  both  transformed  and 
beautified  with  a  decoration  of  greens  and  flowers  applied  to  the 
walls,  and  above  the  table  of  honour  the  word  PENNSYLVANIA 
blazed  in  electric  lights. 

Proceedings  were  begun  with  a  procession  of  the  President  and 
guests  of  honour,  which  came  into  the  hall  with  the  historic  flags  that 
were  to  be  formally  presented  later  in  the  evening,  and  which  have 
since  been  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  distinguishing  features  of 
our  Dinners.  Bishop  Potter  presided,  and  the  speakers  included  the 
Right  Rev.  Alexander  Mackay- Smith,  Bishop  Coadjutor  of  Penn- 
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sylvania;  Hon.  John  Patton,  former  United  States  Senator  from 
Michigan,  a  Pennsylvanian  by  birth ;  Mr.  George  F.  Baer,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton.  The  souvenirs  were  sterling  silver  coffee 
spoons,  designed  for  the  Society  by  Mr.  Horace  Moran,  and  minia- 
ture imitation  coal  hods  covered  with  anthracite  coal,  in  which  the 
ices  were  served.  At  that  time  the  country  was  just  emerging  from 
the  strike  of  the  anthracite  coal  miners,  and  the  coal  hods  had  a 
special  and  amusing  pertinency.  Before  the  speaking  Bishop  Potter 
announced  the  presentation  of  the  flags,  which  were  brought  before 
the  table  of  honour  and  created  much  enthusiasm  as  their  names  and 
those  of  their  donors  were  announced.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
chronicle  to  comment  on  the  speeches  made  at  the  Pennsylvania  Din- 
ners, but  a  word  or  two  may  be  excused  on  the  great  speech  made 
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by  Mr.  Bacr.  A  speech  of  great  force  in  itself,  it  was  delivered  with 
a  power  and  intensity  that  made  it,  without  doubt,  the  after-dinner 
speech  of  the  year.  The  speaker  was  cheered  to  the  echo,  and  the 
enthusiasm  created  by  the  splendid  outburst  of  true  oratory  must 

I  long  remain  in  the  memory  of  those  who  heard  it  as  a  spontaneous 
tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  speeches  made  before  the  Society.  A 
unanimous  vote  at  the  Dinner  authorized  the  incorporation  of  the 

I       Society. 

The  flags  presented  at  this  Dinner,  together  with  the  names  of 
the  donors,  were  as  follows:  Continental  or  Grand  Union  Flag,  1776, 
by  Allan  C.  Bakewell ;  Flag  of  the  Floating  Batteries,  1775,  by 
James  Gayley;  Flag  of  the  First  Rifle  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania, 

!I775"I/S3,  by  William  Guggenheim;  Provincial  Flag  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, 1748,  by  Charles  M.  Hogan;  First  National  Flag  of  the 
United  States,  1777,  by  Harry  L.  Horton ;  Flag  of  the  Hanover 
IAssociators  of  Lancaster  County,  1775,  by  John  Markle ;  Pulaski 
Banner,  1778,  by  Henry  F.  Shoemaker;  Philadelphia  Civic  Flag, 
1895,  by  John  Wanamaker;  Flag  of  the  Independent  Battalion, 
Westmoreland  County,  1775,  by  William  Zigler.  The  Society  had 
previously  acquired,  by  purchase,  a  National  Flag  and  a  State  Flag 
of  Pennsylvania. 

At  the  annual  election  in  April  following  the  officers  elected 
were,  President,  Robert  C.  Ogden ;  Vice  Presidents,  Allan  C.  Bake- 
well,  J.  Hampden  Robb,  James  Gayley,  Harry  L.  Horton ;  Chaplain, 
Venerable  Archdeacon  George  F.  Nelson,  D.D. ;  Secretary,  Barr 
Ferree;  Treasurer,  John  A.  Hiltner;  members  of  Council,  E.  C. 
Converse,  Charles  M.  Hogan  and  James  Kerr.  Mr.  Hiltner,  whose 
zeal  for  the  Society  and  fine  personal  qualities  rendered  him  a  most 
capable  officer  and  valued  friend  of  the  organization,  died  in  De- 
cember, 1903,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Richard  T.  Davies. 
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FROM   THE    MENU   OF   THE 
FIFTH    ANNUAL    DINNER. 


The  Fifth  Annual  Dinner,  held  December  12,  1903,  was  the 
first  topical  Dinner  given  by  the  Society,  that  is  to  say,  a  Dinner 
wholly  devoted  to  one  theme.  It  aimed  to  commemorate  the  early 
relationship  between  Pennsylvania  and  the  surrounding  colonies 
and  States.  The  chief  guests  of  honour  included  the  governors  of 
these  States  or  their  personal  representatives  and  comprised  the 
Hon.  Samuel  Whitaker  Pennypacker,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Hon.  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Governor  of  New  York ;  Hon.  Abiram 
Chamberlain,  Governor  of  Connecticut ;  Hon.  Edwin  W'arfield, 
Governor-Elect  of  Maryland ;  Hon.  Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  rep- 
resenting the  Governor  of  Virginia ;  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore, 
President  of  the  Delaware  Society  of  New  York,  representing  the 
Governor  of  Delaware ;  Hon.  Robert  H.  McCarter,  Attorney-General 
of  New  Jersey,  representing  the  Governor  of  New  Jersey.  Presi- 
dent Ogden  presided,  and  the  speakers  comprised  Governor  Penny- 
packer,  Governor-Elect  Warfield,  Governor  Chamberlain,  Governor 
Odell,  Hon.  Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  Hon.  Robert  H.  McCarter, 
and  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson.  Each  speaker,  as  he  was  introduced, 
was  greeted  with  a  verse  from  a  song  referring  to  his  State,  sung 
by  a  male  quartette  in  attendance. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  dinner  there  was  the  usual  procession 
of  flags  and  guests  of  honour.  The  Dinner  Hall  was  handsomely 
decorated  with  greens  and  national  flags,  and  with  banners  bearing 
the  arms  of  the  seven  States  concerned  with  the  early  history  of 
Pennsylvania.  Above,  the  table  of  honour  was  suspended  a  full- 
sized  model  of  the  Liberty  Bell.  In  the  Astor  Gallery,  which  was 
used  as  the  place  of  assembly,  was  the  original  plaster  cast; of  the 
statue  of  Col.  Alexander  Le  Roy  Hawkins,  of  the  Tenth  Pennsyl- 
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vania  Volunteers,  made  for  the  Memorial  to  be  erected  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  loaned  to  the  Society  for  this  occasion  through  the 
courtesy  of  the  Hon.  William  J.  Diehl,  Chairman  of  the  Memorial 
Committee,  and  Mr.  William  Couper,  the  sculptor  of  the  statue.  The 
souvenir-menu,  designed  by  Mr.  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  was  bound  in 
steel,  manufactured  in  Pennsylvania  and  given  to  the  Society  by 
Mr.  George  G.  McMurtry,  President  of  the  American  Sheet  Steel 
Company.  It  contained  the  subjoined  notes  summarizing  the  re- 
lations between  the  near-by  States  and  Pennsylvania,  and  which  are 
here  reproduced  as  explaining  in  detail  the  plan  and  scope  of  the 
Dinner : 

PENNSYLVANIA  AND  THE  STATES. 

New  Jersey. 

In  1673-74  William  Penn  was  called  in  as  arbitrator  in  a  dis- 
pute concerning  the  interests  of  John  Fenwicke  and  Edward  Byl- 
lynge,  in  West  Jersey,  they  having  purchased  it  from  Lord  Berkeley. 
In  1681-82  Penn  and  eleven  others  purchased  East  Jersey  from 
the  heirs  of  Sir  George  Carteret.  These  two  events  directed 
Penn's  attention  to  America,  and  his  association  with  the  Jersey 
colonies  led  to  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania. 

Maryland. 

The  boundary  dispute  between  Lord  Baltimore,  proprietary 
of  Maryland,  and  William  Penn,  proprietary  of  Pennsylvania,  began 
with  the  grant  of  the  latter  province  by  King  Charles  II  to  Penn. 
Lord  Baltimore's  claim  to  the  southern  part  of  Pennsylvania  would 
have  made  Philadelphia  a  Maryland  town ;  Penn's  contention  would 
have  transferred  the  city  of  Baltimore  to  Pennsylvania.  The  con- 
troversy lasted  during  the  larger  part  of  the  provincial  period,  and 
was  not  brought  to  an  end  until  1767,  when  a  compromise  was 
effected  by  the  running  of  the  celebrated  Mason  and  Dixon  Line,' 
ratified  by  an  Order  in  Council  in  1769. 

Delaware. 

Throughout  the  period  of  Pennsylvania  provincial  history, 
Delaware,  then  known  as  the  three  Lower  Counties,  was  closely 
identified  with  Pennsylvania.     The  Duke  of  York  ceded  the  ter- 
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ritory  to  Pcnn  in  1682.  For  a  time  Pennsylvania  and  the  Lower 
Counties  had  the  same  government.  A  separation  was  effected 
in  1704,  but  the  Governors  of  Delaware  continued  to  be  appointed 
by  the  proprietors  of  Pennsylvania  until  the  Revolution. 

New  York. 

William  Penn's  friendship  for  King  James  II  provoked  so 
much  suspicion  of  his  loyalty,  that  William  and  Mary  took  advan- 
tage of  some  dissensions  between  the  Lower  Counties  (Delaware) 
and  Pennsylvania  to  deprive  Penn  of  his  proprietaryship,  and  an- 
nexed the  two  colonies  to  New  York.  During  the  years  1693-95, 
Pennsylvania  affairs  were  administered  by  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York. 

Connecticut. 

The  claim  of  Connecticut  to  the  upper  part  of  Pennsylvania 
would,  if  allowed,  have  deprived  the  State  of  much  of  its  area.  It 
rested  on  the  charters  of  the  two  colonies,  Indian  titles  and  actual 
possession,  and  began  about  1753.  It  led  to  some  of  the  most  memor- 
able events  in  the  history  of  northern  Pennsylvania.  Connecticut 
made  efforts  to  enforce  its  claim  until  the  Revolutionary  War.  The 
matter  was  finally  adjusted  in  favour  of  Pennsylvania  by  a  court 
established  by  Congress,  sitting  at  Trenton,  N.  J.,  which  issued  a 
decision  December  30,  1782.  This  was  the  first  settlement  of  diffi- 
culties between  States  adjusted  under  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion. 

Virginia. 

The1  boundary  dispute  with  Virginia  chiefly  rested  on  a  grant 
of  land  by  King  George  II  in  1749  to  the  Ohio  Company,  which 
was  largely  composed  of  residents  of  Virginia.  In  1773  Lord  Dun- 
more  set  up  a  pretension  that  the  western  boundary  of  Pennsylvania 
did  not  include  Pittsburgh  and  the  Monongahela  River,  and  many 
settlers  were  encouraged  to  take  up  lands  on  Virginia  warrants. 
Virginia  courts  administered  law  in  Pittsburgh  in  1775-76.  The 
difficulty  was  amicably  adjusted  and  the  present  boundaries  fixed  in 
1785-86. 


tfHCTE   HOUSE. 

WASHINGTON. 


November  23 „  1904  « 


y  dear  Mr.  Beck: 

I  wish  I  could  be  present  with  you  at  the  dinner  of  the 
'ennsylvania  Society  to  Senator  Knox*   I  have  for  Senator 
'nox  not  merely  the  warm  regard  and  affection  ^hich  must  neces- 
arily  come  to  one  who  has  been  so  intimately  associated  with 
lim  for  three  years  of  harassing  work  end  to  whom  he  has  shown 
;he  most  splendid  loyalty  of  support,  but  also  I  have  that 
•espect  which  should  be  felt  by  all  good  citizens  for  one  of 
.he  ablest  and  most  upright  men  now  in  public  life.   This  is 
exactly  what  he  is*,;  I  rejoice  beyond  measure  that  he  has  now 
[efinitely  entered  upon  a  term  of  service  in  the  National  Legis- 
.ature,  which  I  not  meroly  earnestly  hope  but  believe  will  be 
:ontinued  for  very  msny  years.   If  it  is  so  continued,  we 
;an  count  upon  many  substantive  achievements  in  the  way  of  con- 
struct ive  legislation  due  to  Senator  Knox's  great  obili\jc^%^^i 

V/ith  hearty  good  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  dinner, 
and  greetings  to  all  p  resent ,  I  am, 

Sincerely  your3, 

ion.  Jcrae3  M.  Beck, 

44  Vail  Street,  New  York. 

FACSIMILE  OF  LETTER   FROM    PRESIDENT  ROOSEVELT,   READ   AT  THE  SIXTH    ANNUAL  DINNER. 
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Four  additional  flags  were  presented  on  this  occasion,  namely, 
Flag  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse,  now  known  as  the  First  City 
Troop  of  Philadelphia,  by  George  C.  Boldt;  Flag  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  by  William  Harrison  Brown ;  Flag  of  the  First  Penn- 
sylvania Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War,  the  original  of  which 
had  been  personally  presented  to  the  Regiment  in  the  City  of 
Mexico  by  General  Winfield  Scott  in  1847,  Dv  E.  C.  Converse ;  and 
the  Continental  Navy  Flag,  1775,  by  Thomas  E.  Kirby. 

Mr.  Ogden  was  reelected  President  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing; James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark  and 
David  McN.  Stauffer,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rev.  Dr.  Reese  F.  Alsop, 
Chaplain:  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary;  Richard' T.  Davies,  Treasurer, 
and  William  Harrison  Brown,  Richard  T.  Davies  and  Henry  F. 
Shoemaker,  members  of  Council. 

The  Sixth  Annual  Dinner  was  in  especial  honour  of  Senator 
Philander  Chase  Knox,  newly-designated  United  States  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  ballroom  was  again  decorated  with  green, 
with  bunches  of  chrysanthemums  at  the  lower  tier  of  boxes,  and 
above  the  table  of  honour  were  banners  with  the  arms  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  many  National  flags.  The  vast  room 
presented  a  sumptuous  appearance  when,  filled  with  the  company 
of  six  hundred  participants,  the  assemblage  rose  to  receive  the 
guest  of  1  honour,  escorted  by  the  President  of  the  Society,  pre- 
ceded by  the  National  flag  and  the  flags  of  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  and  followed  by  the  guests  of  the  Society  and  their  escorts. 

The  souvenirs  were  cut-glass  paper  weights.  The  menu- 
programme  was  beautifully  emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours ;  its 
illustrations  included  a  portrait  of  Senator  Knox  engraved  on  steel, 
with  photographs  of  places  and  buildings  identified  with  him. 
Other  illustrations  included  a  facsimile  reproduction  of  the  en- 
grossed invitation  of  the  Society  to  Senator  Knox ;  his  resignation 
as  Attorney-General ;  a  reproduction  of  the  letter  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  announcing  his  appointment 
as  Senator,  and  accompanying  his  certificate  of  appointment;  and 
also  a  reproduction,  likewise  in  facsimile,  of  the  letter  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  to  Senator  Knox  on  his  retirement  as  Attorney- 
General.  President  Ogden  presided  at  the  Dinner,  and  the  speakers 
included  Senator  Knox,  Bishop  Potter,  Brig.-General  Thomas  J. 
Stewart,  Hon.  Martin  W.  Littleton  and  Mr.  Amos  Parker  Wilder, 
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At  the  election  in  1905  the  Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb  was  chosen 
President;  James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark  and 
D.  McN.  Stauffer,  Vice-Presidents;  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell, 
Chaplain ;  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary ;  Richard  T.  Davies,  Treasurer ; 
and  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  Henry  P.  Davison  and  John  Markle,  mem- 
bers of  Council. 


ARMS    OF   FRANKLIN. 


The  Seventh  Annual  Dinner  was  a  commemoration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklin.  It  was  a  bit  be- 
forehand, it  is  true,  since  the  actual  date  of  the  bicentennial  was 
not  until  the  following  January.  The  advanced  date  of  our  com- 
memoration did  not,  however,  lessen  the  interest  in  it  nor  diminish 
the  enthusiasm.  The  ballroom  was  decorated  in  the  manner  that 
had  become  habitual  with  the  Society,  but  in  place  of  the  previous 
somewhat  ineffectual  treatment  of  the  wall  behind  the  table  of 
honour  with  American  flags,  were  great  curtains  of  red  and  tur- 
quoise blue,  which  have  since  been  regularly  used  and  which  have 
added  so  much  to  the  dignity  of  this  part  of  the  room.  Above  was 
our  sign  PENNSYLVANIA,  and  below  it  was  hung  the  por- 
trait of  William  Penn,  and  a  replica  of  the  Duplessis  portrait  of 
Franklin,  the  latter  kindly  loaned  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Suplee. 

The  menu-programme  was  provided  with  a  title-page  modeled 
after  the  title-pages  of  Franklin's  time,  and  included  a  portrait  of 
Franklin  engraved  on  steel  expressly  for  the  Society  by  Samuel 
Hollyer.    A  Franklin  plate  was  distributed  at  the  Dinner,  reproduc- 
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ing  the  Cochin  portrait  of  Franklin  with  a  border  embellished  with 
the  seal  of  the  Society,  the  arms  of  Franklin  and  the  arms  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York. 

The  company  assembled  in  the  Astor  Gallery  and  the  Myrtle 
Room,  and  the  proceedings  began  with  a  procession  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania flags,  which  were  brought  into  trie  assembly  room  preceded 
by  a  fifer  and  drummer  in  Continental  costume.  The  guests  ad- 
journed to  the  Dinner  Hall  with  the  same  escort.  President  Robb 
presided  at  the  Dinner,  and  the  speakers  included  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral George  B.  Cortelyou,  General  Horace  Porter,  Frederick  P. 
Fisk,  Esq.,  Hon.  George  A.  Post  and  Prof.  Albert  H.  Smyth. 

The  Presidents  and  Vice-Presidents  were  reelected  in  1906; 
the  Rev.  J.  Clayton  Mitchell  was  chosen  Chaplain ;  Barr  Ferree, 
Secretary;  Richard  T.  Davies,  Treasurer,  and  James  Gayley,  Wil- 
liam Guggenheim  and  James  Kerr,  members  of  Council. 

The  Dinner  for  1906  was  arranged  in  special  honour  of  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
by  far  the  greatest  Dinner  the  Society  had  then  given,  and  was 
notable  in  every  way.  It  filled  every  part  of  the  vast  area  available  in 
the  Waldorf-Astoria,  almost  to  the  bursting  point.  The  central 
part  of  the  ballroom  was  crowded  to  its  limits,  and  the  seating 
overflowed  under  the  balcony  on  one  side  and  into  the  farthest 
boundary  of  the  conservatory  on  the  other.  All  told  there  were 
six  hundred  and  thirty  places  by  actual  count.  Once  more  the 
sitting  was  worthy  of  the  occasion,  the  usual  scheme  of  decoration 
being  followed  with — for  the  first  time — the  gorgeous  new  banner 
of  the  Society. 

It  was  a  gala  night  in  the  truest  sense,  an  occasion  that  those 
present  deemed  themselves  fortunate  to  assist  in,  a  Dinner  that 
passed  into  history,  carried  the  name  of  our  Society  to  the  farthest 
limits  of  our  country,  and  even  across  the  sea  to  distant  Europe. 
The  memory  of  that  Dinner  will  not  be  speedily  eradicated  from 
the  minds  of  those  who  participated  in  it.  We  have  had  Dinners 
before  that  were  occasions  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  took 
part  in  them,  but  none  such  as  this  was,  none  so  really  great,  so 
truly  remarkable,  so  actually  historic. 

The  scene  at  the  beginning  of  the  speaking  was  one  calculated 
to  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  any  speaker.  Here  was  the  largest 
dinner  hall  in  New  York  thronged  to  its  utmost  limits  with  one  of 
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the  most  representative  companies  ever  gathered  together  in  the 
metropolis.  The  balconies,  to  the  roof,  were  crowded  with  hand- 
some women  handsomely  gowned.  It  was  a  setting  fit  for  an 
historic  address,  and  the  immense  company  awaited,  with  an  eager- 
ness that  could  be  felt,  the  words  our  great  Secretary  of  State  had 
to  say  to  us. 

Down  below  the  table  of  honour  the  narrow  space  was  filled 
with  small  tables  at  which  sat  the  reporters.  It  was  the  business  of 
these  gentlemen  to  make  known  to  the  outer  world  what  transpired 
within  our  Dinner  Hall  that  night.  And  what  strange  things  they 
had  to  say  the  next  morning,  the  next  evening,  the  next  week,  and 
for  three  years  and  perhaps  more  thereafter!  Marvelous  accounts 
of  our  doings  were  those  sent  out  into  the  world,  strangely  dis- 
torted, weird  statements,  quite  sufficient  to  dispel  one's  faith  in  the 
reliability  of  newspaper  utterances.  Five  stout  scrap-books  have  not 
sufficed  to  contain  the  records  of  the  doings  of  that  night  and  the 
comments  made  upon  the  addresses.  Mr.  Root's  speech  attracted 
the  widest  possible  attention,  more  attention  than  any  other  after- 
dinner  speech  of  the  present  generation.  He  has  made  many 
speeches  in  his  time,  but  no  recent  address  of  his,  no  recent  address 
of  any  American  statesman,  has  approached  the  national  and 
world-wide  interest  aroused  by  his  speech  before  The  Pennsylvania 
Society. 

President  Robb  presided  at  the  Dinner,  and  the  speakers,  in 
addition  to  Secretary  Root,  included  Justice  J.  Hay  Brown,  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania;  Hon.  James  T.  DuBois  and  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Ogden.  A  striking  feature  of  the  Dinner  was  the  re- 
markable antithesis  shown  in  the  speeches  of  Mr.  Root  and  Judge 
Brown.  Mr.  Root's  speech,  as  all  the  world  knew  the  next  morn- 
ing, was  his  celebrated  address  on  "State  Rights."  Justice  Brown 
spoke  on  "The  Judiciary,"  and  had  prepared  an  address  without 
the  slightest  knowledge  of  what  Mr.  Root  would  have  to  say.  Yet 
it  happened  that  many  of  the  positions  he  advanced  were  directly 
antagonistic  to  the  arguments  of  the  Secretary.  This  added  im- 
mensely to  the  interest  of  the  Dinner,  and  was  a  coincidence  almost 
without  parallel.  The  Dinner  souvenirs  were  bronze  paper  knives, 
designed  and  manufactured  expressly  for  the  Society.  The  menu- 
programme  included  a  portrait  of  Secretary  Root  engraved  in  steel. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1907  Lieut.-Colonel  Allan  C.  Bakewell 
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was  chosen  President ;  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark,  D.  McN. 
Stauffer  and  Robert  Mazet,  Vice-Presidents ;  Rt.  Rev.  Cortlandt 
Whitehead,  S.T.D.,  Chaplain;  Barr  Ferree,  Secretary;  Richard  T. 
Davies,  Treasurer;  and  James  M.  Beck,  Wm.  Harrison  Brown 
and  Henry  F.  Shoemaker,  members  of  Council. 

The  Dinner  of  1906  was  of  such  stupendous  magnitude  that  it 
seemed,  at  the  time,  that  with  it,  the  Society  must  have  reached  the 
climax  of  dinner-giving.  Yet  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  affirm  that 
each  succeeding  Dinner,  exactly  as  in  the  previous  ones,  was 
marked  by  its  own  quality  of  greatness,  that  lifted  the  doings  of 
the  Society  in  such  matters  to  the  front  rank  in  New  York.  But  the 
Dinner  for  Secretary  Root  was  a  real  milestone  in  our  history, 
since  it  brought  the  Society  into  national  prominence  and  gave  its 
annual  festival  a  distinction  in  national  affairs  it  had  not  hereto- 
fore commanded. 
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The  Dinner  for  1907  was  the  ninth  of  the  series  and  was  in 
honour  of  Governor  Stuart,  of  Pennsylvania.  The  attendance  was 
even  larger  than  that  at  the  Dinner  for  Secretary  Root,  and  was 
distinguished  by  great  enthusiasm.  A  bugler,  followed  by  two 
fifes  and  two  drums,  led  the  procession  of  guests  and  flags.  The 
souvenir  was  a  bronze  ash  tray,  manufactured  expressly  for  the 
Society,  and  the  menu-programme  included  a  reproduction  of  the 
newly  finished  portrait  of  Governor  Stuart  painted  by  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Vonnoh  for  the  Union  League  of  Philadelphia.  The  speakers' 
included  Governor  Stuart;  Governor  Charles  E.  Hughes,  of  New 
York;  Hon.  Henry  A.  Fuller  and  Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall.  Owing 
to  the  indisposition  of  President  Bakewell  the  Hon.  James  M.  Beck 
presided  as  toastmaster. 

At  the  annual  election  in  1908  the  officers  chosen  were,  Presi- 
dent, Allan  C.  Bakewell ;  Vice-Presidents,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  Wil- 
liam A.  Clark,  Robert  Mazet,  F.  H.  Eaton;  Chaplain,  Rev.  C. 
Campbell  Walker;  Secretary,  Barr  Ferree;  Treasurer,  Richard  T. 
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Davies;  members  of  Council,  William  W.  Lawrence,  Robert  M. 
Thompson  and  Henry  R.  Towne. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Dinner  completed  the  first  decade  of  Dinners 
given  by  the  Society,  and  was  held  on  December  12,  1908.  It  was 
given  in  honour  of  the  Chief  Justice  and  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania,  all  of  whom  were  present  on  this  occasion. 
The  table  of  honour  presented  the  most  complete  gathering  of  high 
Pennsylvania  officials  ever  gathered  together  at  one  time  in  New 
York,  including  as  it  did  Governor  Stuart,  the  Chief  Justice  and 
the  six  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court,  United  States  Senators  Pen- 
rose and  Knox,  and  Attorney-General  Todd,  of  Pennsylvania.   It  was 
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the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  had  met  together  outside  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  while  the  gathering  was  not  a  judicial  one, 
it  was  nevertheless  a  very  great  compliment  to  the  Society  that 
the  entire  Court  should  have  traveled  so  far  to  take  part  in  its  Din- 
ner. Nor  was  the  compliment  paid  the  Society  by  Governor  Stuart 
less  striking ;  this  amiable  gentleman  pleaded  hard  to  be  permitted  a 
lowly  seat  where  he  might  enjoy  the  evening  as  a  member,  but  the 
distinction  which  would  have  been  given  to  the  Dinner  by  his  par- 
ticipation as  Toastmaster  was  too  great  to  be  overlooked,  and  he 
courteously  gave  way  to  the  wishes  of  the  Committee.  And  surely 
his  own  enjoyment  must  have  been  heightened  by  the  pleasure  he 
gave  his  fellow  members  by  this  kindly  act.  President  Bakewell 
presided  at  the  Dinner,  and  introduced  the  Governor,  who  there- 
upon assumed  the  duties  of  the  toastmaster.  The  speakers  included 
the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  Attorney-General  Charles  J. 
Bonaparte,  Hon.  James  M.  Beck  and  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson. 
The  menu-programme  included  a  photogravure  portrait  of  Thomas 
McKean,  first  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania.    The  members  of  the 
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Society   resident  in   Harrisburg   signalized   their   interest   in   it  by- 
presenting  a  Harrisburg  City  Flag  to  the  Society  at  this  Dinner. 

The  record  of  the  first  ten  annual  Dinners  is  complete.  It  has 
taken  ten  years  to  accomplish  these  results,  and  scarce  more  than  as 
many  minutes  to  tell  the  story  in  these  bare  outlines.  In  that  time 
the  Society  has  grown  from  a  membership  of  nothing  to  nearly  one 
thousand.  Those  who  have  been  most  closely  identified  with  it  have 
felt   the   increasing   importance   of   our   annual    festivals,    the   dis- 
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tinction  they  have  given  the  Society  and  the  distinction  that  has 
come  to  those  who  participated  in  them  as  members.  It  is  a  record 
surely  to  be  proud  of,  and  the  climax  was  properly  reached  when,  on 
the  occasion  of  our  Tenth  Dinner,  the  Governor  of  our  great 
State  expressed  his  interest  in  our  Society  by  coming  from  his 
capital  to  preside  at  our  festival. 

Two  or  three  smaller  Dinners  were  given  in  the  decade  of 
which  some  mention  should  be  made.  On  August  23,  1904,  a  small 
group  of  members  gave  a  Dinner  to  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  William  Perm,  at  the  Union  League  Club.  Lord 
Ranfurly  was  returning  to  England  from  his  service  as  Governor- 
General  of  New  Zealand.    Time  was  too  short  to  admit  of  notifying 
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the  membership  at  large,  and  the  dinner  was,  therefore,  confined  to 
a  few  who  could  be  hastily  reached.  On  September  14,  1905,  a  Din- 
ner, open  to  all  the  members,  was  given  to  Captain  T.  C.  McLean, 
Commander  of  the  U.  S.  S.  "Pennsylvania."  There  were  no  set 
speeches  and  the  occasion  had  all  the  agreeableness  of  an  impromptu 
affair.  On  July  30  the  Council  gave  a  Dinner  for  the  Hon.  J. 
Hampden  Robb,  who  had  represented  the  Society  in  London  in 
connection  with  the  proposed  memorial  to  William  Penn,  and 
on  November  8  of  the  same  year  the  Secretary  of  the  Society  was 
the  guest  at  a  complimentary  dinner. 

The  Dinner  of  the  Society  is  the  chief  festival  of  the  year,  yet 
it  has  manifested  other  forms  of  activity  of  co-ordinate  interest 
and  importance.  In  1900  the  custom  of  an  annual  Sermon,  to  be 
preached  by  the  Chaplain,  was  instituted.  The  series  began  with  a 
sermon  preached  by  the  Chaplain  of  that  year,  the  Rev.  Dr.  George 
M.  Christian,  in  his  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin.  In  1901  the 
sermon  was  preached  in  the  Fifth  Avenue  Presbyterian  Church  by 
the  Rev.  John  F.  Carson.  The  sermon  for  1902  was  preached  in 
St.  Mark's  Church  by  its  rector,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Loring  W.  Batten, 
the  Chaplain  for  the  year.  In  1903  the  sermon  was  preached  by 
Archdeacon  Nelson  in  St.  Thomas's  Church,  in  which  the  sermon 
of  1905  was  also  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Reese  F.  Alsop. 
The  next  Sermon  was  in  1907  by  the  Rev.  James  T.  Mitchell,  and 
was  preached  in  the  Church  of  the  Ascension.  The  sermon  for 
1908  was  by  Bishop  Cortlandt  Whitehead  in  the  Church  of  the 
Incarnation  on  April  26. 

The  annual  meetings  complete  the  list  of  regular  gatherings. 
The  date  for  these  meetings  is  the  third  Tuesday  of  April.  Short 
addresses,  lectures  and  one  or  two  miscellaneous  entertainments 
have  been  given  at  the  meetings  and  have  supplemented  the  more 
serious  business  that  has  come  before  the  Society  from  time  to  time. 

The  Society  has  also  undertaken  the  accumulation  of  a  Library 
of  Pennsylvania  books.  Although  the  amount  of  money  available 
for  purchases  of  books  has  been  small,  and  we  have  been  quite 
precluded  from  buying  rarities  or  books  of  historic  interest,  a  sub- 
stantial beginning  has  been  made  and  many  valuable  gifts  have  been 
received  from  members  and  others.  The  Library,  within  a  com- 
paratively few  years,  has  grown  to  be  a  valuable  asset  of  the  So- 
ciety, and  is  one  that  is  yearly  increasing  in  importance  and  value. 
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In  1907  a  project  for  a  memorial  to  William  Penn,  to  be  erected 
in  London  by  the  Society,  was  brought  forward,  and  was  adopted 
by  the  Council  with  enthusiasm.  Circumstances  over  which  the 
Society  had  no  control  whatever  have  prevented  the  realization  of 
this  plan,  but  a  Committee  still  has  it  in  charge,  and  it  is  hoped  the 
plans  of  the  Society  will  speedily  be  carried  out. 

In  1 901  the  Society  began  the  publication  of  a  Year  Book 
of  Contemporary  History  and  Patriotism  for  Pennsylvania.  It  is 
a  volume  that  aims  to  summarize  each  year  the  record  of  historical 
and  other  matters  relating  to  Pennsylvania  that  appear  worthy  of 
permanent  preservation,  while  presenting  at  the  same  time  a  full 
record  of  the  Society's  work. 

The  contents  follow  an  original  plan  that  has  been  greatly 
expanded  in  the  successive  volumes.  A  goodly  portion  of  the 
book  is  concerned  with  the  Society's  own  affairs,  including  a  tran- 
script in  full  of  the  Dinner  proceedings,  memorial  notices  of  de- 
ceased members,  the  annual  Sermon,  records  of  various  activities, 
and  lists  of  members.  The  Supplementary  Papers  are  of  more 
general  interest,  and  serve  to  give  the  annual  volume  its  widest 
interest.  These  comprise  three  general  groups,  and  include  a  record 
of  Pennsylvania  anniversaries  for  the  year,  a  record  of  Pennsyl- 
vania memorials  for  the  year,  and  brief  and  concise  reviews  of  the 
more  notable  books  relating  to  Pennsylvania  published  annuallv. 
The  records  of  anniversaries  and  memorials  include  copious  notes 
relating  to  the  matters  noted,  each  of  which  is  approved  or  certi- 
fied to  by  a  person  directly  concerned  with  the  matter  under  dis- 
cussion, or  who  is  recognized  as  a  competent  authority  upon  it. 
The  preparation  of  these  notes  naturally  entails  an  immense  cor- 
respondence, and  while  every  possible  effort  is  made  to  render 
the  record  of  each  year  as  complete  as  possible  it  may  sometimes 
happen  that  omissions  may  occur.  The  crowded  pages  of  notes 
testify,  however,  to  the  wide  present  interest  that  is  everywhere  be- 
ing taken  in  patriotic  work  in  Pennsylvania,  and  The  Pensylvania 
Society  surely  does  perform  a  valuable  service  in  summarizing 
this  work  in  its  annual  publication. 

In  addition  to  this  formal  treatment  the  Year  Book  has,  from 
time  to  time,  included  special  chapters  on  special  themes.  The 
volumes  for  1903  and  1904  contained  copious  notes  on  Pennsylvania 
Flags,  inspired  by  the  munificent  gifts  made  in  those  years.     A 
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paper  on  the   "City  Flags  of  Pennsylvania"  was  included  in  the 

j       Year  Book  for  1908,  and  in  19/34  the  volume  was  greatly  expanded 
to  contain  a  new  history  of  Pennsylvania  entitled  "Pennsylvania: 

I      A  Primer,"  prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 

The  volume  for  1907  contained  copious  extracts,  filling  thirty- 
two  pages — from  newspaper  comment  on  Secretary  Root's  great 
speech  on  "State  Rights,"  material  not  now  accessible  elsewhere, 

I  and  a  remarkable  record  to  the  wide  interest  manifested  in  the  So- 
ciety's doings  on  the  memorable  occasion  on  which  this  address 
was  delivered. 

!A11  these  volumes  have  been  abundantly  illustrated,  partly  with 
original  illustrations,  partly  with  plates  and  cuts  kindly  loaned  the 
Society  by  authors  and  publishers.  A  word  of  thanks,  in  this  con- 
nection, is  due  here  to  Mr.  David  McNeely  Staufler,  who  has 
courteously  and  copiously  placed  his  superb  Philadelphia  Collec- 
tion at  the  service  of  the  Society,  and  who  has,  time  and  again, 
generously  contributed  original  drawings  to  the  Year  Book  for  its 
further  embellishment  and  utility.  The  Year  Book  is  published 
annually,  and  each  member  is  entitled  to  a  copy  of  it  without  cost. 
It  is  handsomely  dressed,  bound  in  cloth,  and  is  a  unique  record  of 
Pennsylvania  activity  in  patriotic  effort  and  historical  activity. 

Perhaps  no  undertaking  of  the  Society  has  met  with  more  sig- 
nal success  or  won  wider  appreciation.  The  Year  Book  not  only 
enables  the  Society  to  present  itself  as  engaged  in  serious  and 
valuable  work,  but  it  is  a  work  no  other  organization  is  doing. 
Moreover  it  places  the  Society,  in  the  matter  of  publications,  in  a 
class  quite  apart  from  other  State  Societies,  and  gives  it  a  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  world  of  serious  organizations. 

The  following  statement  summarizes  these  publications: 

First  Annual  Festival,  1899.    Paper.     Pages,  54. 

Y'ear  Book,  1901.  Cloth.  Pages,  68.  Illustrations,  18. 

Year  Book,  1902.  Cloth.  Pages,  143.  Illustrations,  72 

Year  Book,  1903.  Cloth.  Pages,  208.  Illustrations,  150. 

Year  Book,  1904.  Cloth.  Pages,  352.  Illustrations,  175. 

Year  Book,  1905.  Cloth.  Pages,  208.  Illustrations,  88. 

Year  Book,  1906.  Cloth.  Pages,  223.  Illustrations,  113. 

Year  Book,  1907.  Cloth.  Pages,  264.  Illustrations,  101. 

Year  Book,  1908.  Cloth.  Pages,  248.  Illustrations,  112. 
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The  Gold  Medal  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society  was  founded  on 
the  occasion  of  the  Tenth  Annual  Dinner,  on  December  12,  1908, 
as  a  memorial  of  the  ten  years'  work  of  the  Society.  The  medal  is 
to  be  awarded  annually  at  the  Annual  Dinners,  for  "Distinguished 
Achievement."  The  founders,  who  subscribed  a  substantial  sum 
of  money  for  this  purpose,  included  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  William 
Harrison  Brown,  Andrew  Carnegie,  William  A.  Clark,  Frederick 
H.  Eaton,  James  Gayley,  William  Guggenheim,  Harry  L.  Horton, 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker,  and  Robert  M.  Thompson. 

No  history  of  this  Society  would  approach  completeness  with- 
out some  reference  to  the  men  who  compose  it.  This  must,  to  a 
large  extent,  be  a  closed  chapter,  for  most  of  these  men  are  still 
with  us  and  are  personally  known  to  many  of  our  members.  But 
some  have  gone  from  us,  and  left  openings  in  our  ranks  that  the 
passing  of  years  has  not  filled.  John  A.  Hiltner,  Frederick  W. 
Holls,  Charles  M.  Hogan,  George  T.  Purves,  Charlton  T.  Lewis, 
Bishop  Potter,  James  Kerr — to  mention  only  officers  and  members 
of  the  Council  who  have  passed  away — what  strength  and  interest 
these  men  brought  to  the  Society,  what  distinction  they  gave  it  by 
their  association  with  it,  what  help  and  counsel  was  ours  for  the 
asking!  Distinguished  as  each  was  in  his  own  walk  of  life,  each 
found  time  to  give  of  his  best  to  the  Society,  and  help  it  on  in  its 
march  through  the  years,  as  best  they  could!  After  all  it  is  the 
men  who  form  the  Society  that  give  it  distinction,  and  our  long 
membership  roll  is,  in  the  end,  the  final  evidence  of  the  importance 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Society  and  the  surest  evidence  of  its  per- 
manency. 
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The  Tenth  Annual  Festival 

DINNER  FOR  THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Tenth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Society,  given  in  honour  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  was  held  in  the  grand  ball- 
room of  the  Waldorf-Astoria  on  Saturday  evening,  December  12. 
1908. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  members  and  guests  were  present. 

Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  the  President  of  the 
Society,  presided,  and  the  Honourable  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor 
of  Pennsylvania,  acted  as  toastmaster. 

The  guests  of  the  Society  were : 

Honourable  Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania. 

Honourable  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  Chief  Justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Honourable  D.  Newlin  Fell,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  J.  Hay  Brown,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  S.  Leslie  Mestrezat,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  William  P.  Potter,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  John  P.  Elkin,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  John  Stuart,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Honourable  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Attorney-General  of  the 
United  States. 

Honourable  Boies  Penrose,  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

Honourable  Philander  Chase  Knox,  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 

Honourable  M.  Hampton  Todd,  Attorney-General  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Honourable  Edward  Patterson,  Presiding  Justice  of  the  Appel- 
late Division  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  New  York. 

Honourable  M.  Linn  Bruce,  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
New  York. 

Honourable  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Judge  of  the  United  States 
Circuit  Court  in  New  York. 


— 
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Honourable  Alton  B.  Parker,  Representing  the  Association  of 
the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York. 

Honourable  A.  K.  McClure,  Prothonotary  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Robert  Frater  Munro,  President  of  the  St.  Andrew's  So- 
ciety of  New  York. 

Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles,  Vice-President  of  the  Ohio  Society  of 
New  York. 

Rev.  C.  Campbell  Walker,  Chaplain  of  the  Society. 

Honourable  James  F.  Burke. 

Colonel  Charles  A.  Rook. 

Mr.  A.  B.  Millar. 

The  guests  of  honour  and  their  escorts  proceeded  to  the  Dinner 
Hall  in  the  following  order: 


Guests  of  Honour  and  Escorts 

Bugler. 

1.  Banner  of  the  Society. 

Fifes  and  Drums. 

2.  Flag  of  the  United  States. 

3.  State  Flag  of  Pennsylvania. 

4.  State  Flag  of  New  York. 

1.  The  Chief  Justice  and  the  President  of  the  Society. 

2.  The  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  Honourable  J.  Hamp- 

den Robb. 

5.     Flag  of  the  City  of  Harrisburg  (Gift  of  the  Harrisburg 
Members;  used  for  the  first  time). 

3.  Mr.  Robert  Frater  Munro  and  Flonourable  Edwin  W.  Fiske. 

4.  Honourable  Alton  B.  Parker  and  Honourable  W.  U.  Hensel. 

5.  Honourable  John  P.  Elkin  and  Mr.  George  N.  Reynolds. 

6.  Honourable  Edward  Patterson  and  Mr.  Henry  R.  Towne. 

7.  Honourable  S.  Leslie  Mestrezat  and  Mr.  J.  Frank  Snyder. 

6.  Flag  of  the  First  City  Troop.  Philadelphia. 

7.  Continental  or  Grand  Union  Flag. 

8.  First    National    Flag. 

8.  Honourable  M.  Hampton  Todd  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Finley 

9.  Honourable  D.  Newlin  Fell  and  Honourable  \V.  A.  Clark. 
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10.     Honourable  Hampton  L.  Carson  and  Honourable  John  E.  Fox. 
ii.     Honourable  Boies  Penrose  and  Mr.  William  H.  Woolverton. 

12.  Honourable    Charles    J.    Bonaparte    and    Honourable    Robert 

Mazet. 

9.     Pulaski  Banner. 

10.  Flag  of  the  Hanover  Associators. 

11.  Flag  of  the  First  Regiment. 

13.  Honourable  P.  C.  Knox  and  Mr.  William  Guggenheim. 

14.  Honourable  James  M.  Beck  and  Mr.  William  Dulles. 

15.  Honourable  J.  Hay  Brown  and  Colonel  R.  M.  Thompson. 

16.  Honourable  Henry  Galbraith  Ward, and  Mr.  John  D.  Weston. 

12.  Continental   Navy   Flag. 

13.  Flag  of  the  Independent  Battalion. 

14.  Flag  of  the  Floating  Batteries. 

17.  Honourable  William  P.  Porter  and  Honourable  George  A.  Post 

18.  Honourable  M.  Linn  Bruce  and  Colonel  Franck  E.  Darte. 

19.  Honourable  John  Stewart  and  Mr.  Wm.  Harrison  Brown. 

20.  Honourable  A.  K.  McClure  and  Honourable  James  T.  DuBois. 

21.  Mr.  Charles  D.  Hilles  and  Mr.  S.  Forry  Laucks. 

15.  Mexican  War  Flag. 

16.  Philadelphia  Civic  Flag. 

'       17.     Provincial  Flag  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  menu-programme  included  a  photogravure  portrait  of  the 
Honourable  Thomas  McKean,  first  Chief  Justice  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  ice-cream  boxes  reproduced  the  seal  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  toasts  and  speakers  invited  to  respond  to  them  were  as 
follows : 

"Trie  President  of  the  United  States." 

"The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania."  The  Chief  Justice  of 
Pennsylvania. 

"The  Bar  of  the  Country  and  the  Cause  of  Federal  Justice." 
Honourable  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 

"A  Government  of  Laws,  Not  of  Men."  Honourable  James 
M.  Beck. 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  American  Jurisprudence."  Honour- 
able Hampton  L.  Carson. 
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The  divine  blessing  was  invoked  by  the  Reverend  C.  Campbell 
Walker,  Chaplain  of  the  Society. 

The  cloth  having  been  removed,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Allan  C. 
Bakewell,  President  of  the  Society,  invited  the  attention  of  the 
company : 


SEAL   OF  THE   SUPREME   COURT    OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


ADDRESS  OF  LIEUT.-COL.  ALLAN  C.  BAKEWELL, 
PRESIDENT. 

Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  Fellow  Members 
of  The  Pennsylvania  Society,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen; 

There  are  many  pleasures  that  com'e  to  the  President  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Society,  but  seldom  has  an  occasion  been  so  crowded 
with  pleasures  as  this.  Assembled  here,  as  wTe  are,  in  the  august 
presence  of  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  Pennsylvania,  meeting 
for  the  first  time  on  the  hospitable  territory  of  New  York,  which 
has  sheltered  so  many  of  us  for  so  many  years,  we  have  gathered 
together  to  commemorate  our  Tenth  Anniversary.  This  is  a  notable 
milestone  in  the  history  of  our  great  Society,  which  now  boasts  a 
membership  of  nearly  one  thousand,  with  almost  as  many  members 
outside  of  New  York  as  are  within  it.  This  is  a  record  to  be  proud 
of,  and  an  achievement  upon  which  I  warmly  congratulate  you. 

It  is  my  agreeable  duty,  before  I  surrender  the  chair  to  the 
Toastmaster  of  the  evening,  to  make  one  or  two  announcements. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  the  Society  has,  this 
evening,  received  as  a  gift  from  its  non-resident  members  in  Harris- 
burg,  a  silken  flag  of  that  city,  which  is  offered  as  an  expression 
of  goodwill  and  interest  by  the  members  living  there.  I  am  sure  you 
will  join' me  in  extending  hearty  thanks  to  these  gentlemen  for  this 
handsome  and  appropriate  gift. 

A  tenth  anniversary  seems  a  natural  occasion  on  which  some 
special  commemorative  step  might  be  taken  as  indicating  a  definite 
period  in  the  growth  of  our  Society.  In  this  connection  I  have  to 
make  an  announcement  of  the  highest  importance.  A  group  of 
members  have  subscribed  a  substantial  sum  of  money  for  the  founda- 
tion of  a  Gold  Medal,  to  be  awarded  once  each  year  to  any  person 
or  institution  that,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Society,  may  be  deemed 
worthy  of  extraordinary  honour  from  our  hands  for  ''Distinguished 
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achievement."    The  fund  for  this  purpose  has  been  contributed  by 
the  following  gentlemen : 

Allan  C.  Bakewell, 
William  Harrison  Brown, 
Andrew  Carnegie, 
William  A.  Clark, 
Frederick  H.  Eaton, 
James  Gayley, 
William  Guggenheim, 
Harry  L.  Horton, 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker, 
Robert  M.  Thompson. 

No  award  of  this  medal  is  made  this  year,  but  it  is  founded 
to-night,  and  I  trust  that  next  year  we  may,  on  our  Eleventh  Anni- 
versary, make  an  award  to  the  first  of  the  Gold  Medallists  of  The 
Pennsylvania  Society.  I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  upon  this 
fine  memorial  to  our  ten  years  of  life. 

There  remains  but  a  word  more.  This  Society  is  fortunate  in 
having  in  its  membership  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Last  year  he  came  to  us  in  his  official  capacity  as  our 
Guest  of  Honour.  It  is  with  even  greater  pleasure  that;  we  have 
him  with  us  again  to-night,  for  he  comes  now  in  a  double  capacity, 
both  as  a  fellow  member  and  as  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  to  bear 
personal  testimony  to  his  regard  for  our  chief  guests,  the  Chief 
Justice  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
is  most  fitting  that  this  most  genial  and  delightful  of  men  should 
preside  at  this  Dinner,  and  I  gladly  make  way  for  our  Toast- 
master,  whom  I  now  present  to  you — Governor  Stuart,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  EDWIN   S.  STUART. 
Fellow  Members  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society: 

The  first  and  only  duty  of  a  toastmaster  is  to  introduce  as 
promptly  as  possible  the  speakers  of  the  evening.  The  first  toast 
on  the  programme  is  "The  President  of  the  United  States,"  and 
I  will  ask  the  members  to  rise  and  join  in  singing  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner." 

The  Pennsylvania  Society  of  New  York  to-night  celebrates  its 
tenth  anniversary,  and  I  have  been  a  member  six  years  of  that  time. 
On  former  occasions  the  Society  has  had  as  guests  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  of  the  State  Government,  and  to-night  you 
have  honoured  Pennsylvania  and  yourselves  by  having  as  guests 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  the  most  important  branch  of 
the  State  Government. 

The  next  toast  is  "The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania/'  a 
Court  that  can  point  with  pride  to  a  Gibson,  a  Black,  a  Sharswood, 
and  many  other  illustrious  names.  To-night  we  have  as  an  hon- 
oured guest  a  man  who,  in  a  judicial  capacity,  has  served  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  for  thirty-seven  years ;  seventeen  years  as  a  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  and  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  of  Philadelphia ; 
fifteen  years  as  Associate  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  five  years  as  its  Chief  Justice.  When  historians  of  the 
future  shall  write  of  the  services  of  Gibson,  Black  and  Sharswood, 
they  will  add  to  that  trio  the  name  of  James  Tyndale  Mitchell,  who, 
in  all  his  judicial  career,  has  stood  for  the  majesty  and  supremacy 
of  the  law  and  the  proper  enforcement  of  it.  I  now  take  pleasure 
in  presenting  to  you  one  who  enjoys  the  respect  and  esteem  not 
only  of  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  but  the  respect  and  esteem 
of  his  associates  on  the  bench  with  an  affection  rarely  accorded 
any  man — the  Chief  Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  Honourable  James 
Tvndale  Mitchell. 
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ADDRESS    OF    THE    HONOURABLE    JAMES    TYNDALE 

MITCHELL. 

THE   SUPREME   COURT   OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society; 

For  this  magnificent  reception  and  the  heartiness  of  your 
greeting,  I  thank  you  in  the  name  of  my  colleagues  and  myself. 

For  the  first  time  in  its  history,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Penn- 
sylvania has  assembled  outside  of  its  own  jurisdiction  in  an  official 
capacity,  and,  lest  we  might  feel  lost,  like  the  babes  in  the  wood, 
you  have  been  kind  enough  to  give  us  our  own  Governor  to  keep 
us  in  hand  to-night  in  a  strange  City. 

In  the  sixteenth,  and  early  in  the  seventeenth  century,  the 
flower  of  English  manhood  and  energy  came  to  America.  There 
it  burgeoned  out  and  grew  beyond  even  its  own  ambitious  expecta- 
tions, so  that  to-day  William  Penn's  "green  country  town"  has  more 
people  in  it  than  four  times  its  contemporary,  London.  But  the 
patriotic  American  still  clings  to  his  own  ancestral  country.  He 
feels  a  just  family  pride  in  the  glories  of  Milton  and  Pope  and 
Byron,  of  Somers  and  Mansfield  and  Hale,  of  Chatham  and  Pitt, 
though  they  were  but  his  cousins  several  degrees  removed. 

And  so  we  find  to-night  that  the  loyal  sons  of  Pennsylvania 
who  have  voluntarily  exiled  themselves  to  the  banks  of  the  Hudson, 
in  pursuance  of  that  larger  development  which  they  craved,  still 
turn  to  their  parent  State  with  affectionate  remembrance.  And  on 
the  other  hand,  we  of  the  Old  Homestead  have  a  double  feeling  in 
meeting  you  to-night,  the  feeling  of  regret  at  the  loss  of  your 
energies  and  companionship  in  our  own  affairs,  but  also  a  feeling  of 
pride  in  the  honourable  distinctions  you  have  won  and  maintained 
at  the  Bar,  on  the  Bench,  and  in  the  commercial  metropolis.  The 
invention  of  a  Pennsylvanian.  Robert  Fulton,  was  the  largest  single 
factor  in  the  commercial  supremacy  of  New  York.  When  the 
voyage  across  the  Atlantic  was  a  matter  of  months,  a  day  or  two 
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longer  on  the  placid  waters  of  Delaware  Bay  and  River  was  not  of 
much  consequence ;  Philadelphia  was  as  near  to  the  centre  of  com- 
merce as  New  York;  but  when  the  steamboat  began  to  reduce  the 
count  to  hours,  and  started  the  development  of  the  microbe  of  speed 
which  we  see  developed  so  largely  everywhere  around  us  to-day,  in 
every  shape,  we  knew  that  the  inevitable  had  come  and  we  sub- 
mitted to  it  with  Quakerlike  equanimity. 

You  have  commanded  me  to-night  to  speak  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania.  The  judicial  system  of  Pennsylvania  has 
always  been  one  of  extreme  simplicity.  Each  district  had  from  the 
first  its  local  courts  called,  in  deference  to  ancient  names,  the  Com- 
mon Pleas,  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  Orphans'  Court,  but  all 
held  by  the  same  Judges  and  constituting,  in  fact,  but  one  County 
Court.  Over  it,  or  over  them,  as  you  may  say,  the  Supreme  Court 
was  the  only  appellate  tribunal.  The  system  has  continued  sub- 
stantially unchanged  down  to  the  present  day.  It  has  very  great 
advantages,  practical  as  well  as  theoretical.  No  Judge  in  Pennsyl- 
vania is  called  upon  or  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  work  of 
another  Judge,  and  no  discreditable  clash  of  jurisdiction  ever  takes 
place.  Each  Court  handles  its  own  cases  through  to  the  end  of  its 
jurisdiction,  without  interference,  and  then  at  the  end  if  further 
action  is  necessary,  it  comes,  not  from  some  jealous  other  tribunal, 
but  from  a  superior  and  unquestionable  Court  of  Appeals. 

For  the  first  hundred  years  or  so  Judges  even  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  were  not  learned  in  the  law.  It  is  worth 
while  to  remark  on  that  fact  that  Pennsylvania,  second  to  no  State 
in  the  Union  as  a  law-abiding  and  law-respecting  community,  was 
founded  largely  by  Quakers  who  did  not  believe  in  lawyers,  and  by 
men  who  did  not  believe  in  the  courts  or  litigation.  Here,  I  sup- 
pose, my  friend,  the  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania,  might  inter- 
pose and  say  there  was  one  other  element'  in  Pennsylvania  that 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked — the  Scotch-Irish,  who  were  not  only 
belligerent,  but  litigious. 

During  this  first  century,  which  I  may  call  the  formative 
period  of  the  Pennsylvania  Judiciary,  Judges  were  appointed  less 
for  technical  knowledge,  as  I  have  said,  than  for  their  standing  and 
character  in  the  community,  and  especially  for  that  prime  quality  of 
a  Judge — good  judgment.  It  was  the  English  system  of  County 
Magistracy,  which  prevailed  pretty  much  all  through  the  English 
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colonies  of  America,  but  lasted  longer  in  Pennsylvania  than  else- 
where. It  gave  a  tone  and  character  of  sound,  wise  and  conservative 
regard  to  rights  and  obedience  to  law,  which  we  are  proud  to  be- 

I       lieve  has  not  only  been  striven  for,  but  maintained  by  the  Courts 
of  Pennsylvania  to  the  present  day. 

With  the  revolution  a  new  period  began  in  the  history  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  With  the  expansion  of  a  rural  community  into  a 
great  State  of  varied  industries  and  commerce,  the  need  of  technical 
knowledge  of  the  law  became  apparent,  and  since  then  all  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  been  lawyers. 

I  shall  not  burden  vou  with  a  detailed  account  of  the  Supreme 

I       Court,  or  of  its  work.     The  lawyers  already  know  it,  and  to  the 
others  I  am  afraid  it  would  not  be  interesting. 

But  there  is  another  matter  which  on  this  occasion  I  feel 
impelled  to  speak  of.  This  is  a  Dinner  given  to  a  judicial  body, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  second  State  in  the  Union,  and  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  occasion  has  arisen  when  something  should  be  said, 
not  only  to  the  lawyers  and  Judges  of  Pennsylvania,  but  to  the 
Judges  of  the  United  States.  The  Courts  have  lately  been  some- 
what rudely  challenged  and  their  authority  denied  or  belittled  by 
those  whose  objections  in  the  last  analysis  rest  on  the  dislike  of  the 
law  as  it  is  written.  Speaking  for  a  Court  which,  resisting  dema- 
gogic pressure  from  without  and  undue  amplification  of  its  own 
authority  from  within,  has  for  more  than  two  centuries  stood  fast 
on  the  ancient  ways  and  adhered  to  the  true  judicial  office  of  declar- 
ing the  lawr  as  it  is  written,  it  seems  to  me  appropriate  to  the  occasion 
to  recall  opinion  to  the  real  situation.  In  so  doing  I  must  rehearse 
somewhat  matters  that  are  platitudes  to  the  legal  profession,  but 

I       which  ought  to  be  reminded  to  the  general  public. 

The  governmental  power  has  been  divided  into  three  parts — the 
legislative,  the  executive  and  the  judicial.  In  early  days  in  England, 
and  even  to  this  day,  in  all  countries  but  the  Anglo-Saxon  govern- 
ments,, all  three  of  these  functions  were  concentrated  in  one  single 
head — the  Crown.  In  the  historic  advance  of  constitutional  liberty, 
the  three  functions  were  gradually  differentiated,  and  in  the  Con- 

I        stitution  of  the  United  States  it  found  its  first  clearest  and   best 

I 

definition  between  these  various  powers,  and  for  more  than  a  cen- 
tury these  definitions  had  been  sacredly  studied  and  observed.  Now, 
for  the  cure  of  evils  temporarily  prominent,  it  is  impatiently  ad- 
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vocated  that  these  lines  be  blurred,  if  not  obliterated  altogether,  and 
the  powers  combined  and  the  three  powers  of  the  government  be 
centralized  in  one — the  Executive.  The  United  States  is  a  young 
nation  and  it  has  the  faults  of  youth,  egotistic,  overwhelming  con- 
fidence in  itself,  and  a  profound  disregard  for  experience.  In  the 
impatience  for  immediate  results  it  is  apt  to  shut  its  eyes  to  the 
means  by  which  they  are  reached.  But  constitutions  were  made 
for  the  protection  of  minorities  and  individuals.  Majorities  in  pop- 
ular governments  can  always  take  care  of  themselves,  but  they  owe 
it  to  themselves  as  well  as  to  others  to  do  it  in  the  right  way.  The 
majority  of  to-day  is  likely  to  be  the  minority  of  to-morrow,  and  the 
only  safety  for  both,  to-day  and  to-morrow,  is  strict  obedience  to  the 
law  as  it  is  written,  not  to  a  strained  and  distorted  construction  to 
further  temporary  views,  or  to  say  that  laws  mean  what  they  do  not 
and  never  were  intended  to  mean,  but  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  ad- 
minister them  in  the  sense  in  which  they  were  ordained  by  the 
makers.  The  only  just  criticism  of  a  Judge's  law  must  come  from 
a  Court  which  knows  the  law  and  has  jurisdiction  to  declare  it.  Dis- 
sent from  Judges'  views,  based  on  individual  opinion  of  what  the 
law  ought  to  be,  whether  it  comes  from  Executive  or  sandlot  hood- 
lum, leads  by  short  and  easy  steps  to  anarchy — a  substitution  of 
individual  will  and,  opinion  against  the  settled  law.  The  very  phrases 
so  prominently  put  forward  now,  of  "Judges  who  have  lagged 
behind  the  times,"  and  "Judges  who  hold  to  a  twentieth  century 
economic  and  social  philosophy,"  betray  not  only  ignorance,  but  a 
lamentable  want  of  appreciation  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  American  government.  No  Judge  lags  behind  the  times  by  con- 
tinuing to  obey  the  established  law,  and  no  Judge  has  either  duty 
or  right  to  pay  regard  to  the  economic  or  social  philosophy  of  a 
new  century.  So  long  as  the  law  is  unchanged,  Judges  must  not 
change.  It  is  not  their  function.  Their  duty  neither  permits  sym- 
pathy even  for  popular  movements,  nor  recognition  of  the  social 
philosophy  of  an  advancing  century.  When  the  law  changes  then 
it  is  time  for  the  Judges  to  change,  but  it  must  never  be  forgotten 
that  the  authority  to  change  the  law  is  legislative,  not  judicial,  and, 
least  of  all,  not  Executive. 

Gentlemen,  I  thank  you  heartily  for  your  courtesy  and  on  the 
part  of  my  Court  I  thank  you  again  for  this  magnificent  reception. 
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The  Toast  master: 


The  next  toast  is  "The  Bar  of  the  Country  and  the  Cause  of 
Federal  Justice."  I  know  I  speak  not  only  for  the  members  of  the 
Society,  but  for  every  guest  at  this  table,  in  expressing  appreciation 
of  the  great  honour  conferred  by  the  presence  here  to-night  of  the 
Attorney-General  of  the  United  States.  It  gives  me  pleasure  to  in- 
troduce the  Honourable  Charles  J.  Bonaparte. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONOURABLE 
CHARLES  J.  BONAPARTE. 

THE  BAR  OF  THE  COUNTRY  AND  THE  CAUSE  OF  FEDERAL  JUSTICE. 

Mr  Chairman,  Gentlemen  of  the  Society: 

Americans  are  a  judge-ruled  people ;  we  enforce  our  laws, 
that  is  to  say,  we  give  practical  effect  to  the  people's  will,  primarily 
through  our  courts.  I  am  not  here  to  discuss  whether,  in  so  doing, 
we  do  well  or  do  ill :  for  my  present  purpose  it  is  enough  to  note 
the  undoubted  fact.  "Federal  Justice,"  therefore,  means,  at  least 
for  me,  that  process  whereby  the  American  Nation  assures  obedi- 
ence to  itself  from  all  owing  such  obedience  through  its  instruments 
created  to  that  end,  namely,  the  Federal  Courts ;  and  "the  Bar  of 
the  Country"  concerns  me  this  evening  as  an  aid  in  the  process, 
existing,  first  of  all,  to  make  this  work  of  the  Federal  Courts  safe, 
thorough  and  enlightened. 

During  the  term  of  President  Roosevelt  public  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  striking  illustration  of  this  function  of  our  Federal 
Courts  in  the  administration  of  the  several  statutes  intended  to  free 
and  protect  interstate  and  foreign  commerce  from  monopolies  and 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade,  and  to  obtain  for  the  public  fair 
and  impartial  service  from  common  carriers  employed  in  such  com- 
merce, statutes  designated  in  common  speech,  although  riot  with 
entire  propriety  of  language,  as  the  "Anti-Trust  Laws."  The  office 
I  have  held  for  the  past  two  years  has  given  me  a  prominent  part 
in  the  administration  of  those  laws,  and  I  think  I  cannot  better  repay 
the  courtesy  of  your  invitation  than  by  speaking  briefly  of  their 
true  spirit  and  their  true  purpose,  a  spirit  and  a  purpose  which  tI 
have  found  often  and  gravely  misunderstood. 

While  Talleyrand  was  an  exile  in  the  United  States,  he  de- 
scribed the  American  character  as  marked  by  two  conspicuous  traits, 
a  great  love  of  liberty  and  a  great  thirst  for  wealth.  Again,  I  am 
not  here  to  discuss  whether  the  Americans  of  his  day  ought  to  have 
been  or  the  Americans  of  to-day  ought  to  be  what  he  found  them: 
like  all  other  men,  past  and  present  Americans  have  been  and  are 
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neither  as  good  nor  as  bad  as  men  may  be.     But  what  he  said  was 
I       then  and  is  now  true.    In  the  century  and  decade  which  have  flown 

(since  he  wrote  these  words  we  have  indeed  grown  from  a  few- 
feeble  provinces  scattered  between  the  ocean  and  the  wilderness 
into  a  great  nation ;  vast  multitudes  of  foreigners  have  become,  truly 
or  in  name,  Americans,  and  among  the  alien  elements  thus  entering 
into  our  body  politic  some  may  be  but  half  or  three  parts  digested ; 
but  Americans,  whether  by  birth  or  adoption,  have  to-day  the  same 
love  of  liberty  and  the  same  thirst  for  wealth  which  Talleyrand  found 
in  the  Americans  of  his  day ;  when  any  men  really  begin  to  be  really 
Americans  they  begin  to  demand  freedom  in  seeking  riches. 

Nothing  can  be  farther  from  socialism  or  socialistic  tendencies 
than  the  resultant  of  these  two  dominant  sentiments.  A  genuinely 
American  mind  is  altogether  out  of  sympathy  with  any  notion  of  an 
omnipotent,  omniscient  earthly  Providence,  whether  called  "The 
State"  or  by  any  other  name,  "giving  to  each  according  to  his 
needs,  asking  of  each  according  to  his  powers  f'  or  with  any  scheme 
to  bring  about  a  law-made  dead-level  for  all  men,  either  in  effort 
or  in  enjoyment.  The  essentially  xAmerican  conception  of  human 
society  is  that  a  strong,  wise,  temperate,  industrious,  frugal  man 
will  go  up  and  ought  to  go  up;  that  a  weak,  foolish,  vicious,  lazy 
spendthrift  will  go  down  and  ought  to  go  down ;  the  business  of 
the  State  is  not  to  struggle  against  the  working  of  these  laws  of 
nature  but  to  see  that  they  work  fairly,  to  take  care  that  no  one  is 
unjustly  handicapped,  and  then  let  everyone  take  the  best  care  he 
can  and  will  of  himself  to  his  own  profit  and  at  his  own  cost. 

Within  the  memory  of  this  generation  the  American  people 
slowly  awakened  to  a  consciousness,  dim  and  confused  at  first  but 
steadily  growing  clearer,  that  all  Americans  did  not  then  find  a  fair 
field,  did  not  get  a  square  deal,  as  they  tried  to  gain  wealth.  The 
trouble  was  not  that  some  Americans  had  grown  very,  very  rich ; 
no  one  really  blamed  them  for  that;  the  grievance  lay  in  /that  these 
very  rich  men  could  and  that  some  of  them  did  make  it  harder  than 
nature  and  fortune  had  made  it  for  poor  men  who  wanted  to  grow 
rich,  to  grow  rich,  in  fact,  just  as  they  themselves  had  grown  rich. 
The  cards  were  stacked,  the  dice  were  loaded  against  the  humbler 
players;  the  smaller  and  weaker  among  the  racers  were  crossed  in 
their  gallop  and  crowded  off  the  track  by  the  big  ones.  This  free 
American  citizen  was  told  he  must  get  out  of  business  because  The 
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Trust  wanted  his  trade :  that  free  American  citizen  who  would  buy 
of  another  as  free  was  told  his  neighbor  dared  not  sell  him  because 
The  Trust  forbade.  The  little  dealer  found  or  suspected,  and  with 
reason,  that  he  was  charged  twice  or  thrice  what  the  railroads  asked 
of  The  Trust,  and,  when  his  goods  reached  their  market,  it  was 
closed  to  them,  for  The  Trust  undersold  him  by  the  half  of  its  rebate. 
In  short,  it  was  made  plain  to  thousands  of  Americans,  through  the 
daily  experience  of  each  one  among  them,  that  their  commercial 
liberties  were  in  danger ;  that  the  poor  man  was  losing  his  right  to 
get  rich  if  he  could,  his  right  to  pursue  happiness  through  the 
acquisition  of  wealth ;  and,  as  these  truths  were  so  made  plain*  there 
arose  from  those  who  saw  and  felt  them,  at  first  murmurs  of  dis- 
content and  soon  demands  growing  daily  louder  and  more  angry, 
that  the  law-making  powers,  State  and  National,  should  heed  the 
outcry  and  remedy  the  evils.  The  answer  of  our  Congress  to  these 
demands  has  been  given  in  the  "Anti-Trust  Laws."  The  origin  of 
these  laws  is  reflected  in  their  spirit  and  purpose ;  they  voice  no  out- 
burst of  wrath  and  envy  from  the  Have-nots  against  the  Haves,  but 
embody  a  plea  of  the  Have-nots  or  the  Have-littles  that  the  Have- 
a-Lots  let  them,  too,  become  Have-a-Lots,  if  they  can.  Their  aim 
is  not  to  make  any  poorer,  but  to  give  all  a  chance  to  get  rich,  not 
to  destroy  or  divide  anew  existing  wealth,  but  to  help  everybody  who 
can  be  a  creator  of  wealth  to  himself  profit  by  its  creation.  How  far 
they  are  well  and  wisely  framed  to  attain  their  ends  is  a  question  of 
no  little  interest  and,  I  may  add,  of  no  little  difficulty ;  but  to  criticize 
them  either  intelligently  or  fruitfully  their  ends  must  be  understood. 
For  example,  nothing  could  be  more  at  variance  with  their 
purpose  than  to  make  it  a  crime  for  any  one  producer  or  dealer 
to  do  more  than  twenty-five  or  fifty  or  seventy-five  or  ninety-nine 
per  centum  of  the  aggregate  business  done  in  his  line ;  nothing  could 
be  more  foreign  to  their  spirit  than  to  thus  penalize  business  success 
and  the  qualities  which  lead  to  such  success.  Their  prohibitions  and 
penalties  are  not  against  the  manufacturer's  or  the  trader's  doing 
more  business  himself,  but  against  his  making  others  do  less ;  they 
forbid  schemes  in  restraint  of  trade,  not  schemes  in  furtherance  of 
trade.  They  condemn  monopolies,  but  the  mere  fact  that  one  man  or 
one  corporation  does  all  the  business  which  is  done  does  not  create 
a  monopoly ;  unless  he  or  it  shall  shut  out  others  from  that  business, 
others  whe  could  and  would  otherwise  engage  in  it,  no  monopolv 
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exists.  If  there  are  but  two  lawyers  in  a  village  and  one  is  trust- 
worthy and  capable,  while  the  other  is  drunken,  dishonest,  lazy  and 
stupid,  the  former  will  have  all  the  practice  which  is  worth  the 

I  having,  but  his  getting  it  restrains  no  trade  and  creates  no  monopoly. 
But  if  one  of  these  two  lawyers  pays  or  persuades  or  compels  the 
other  to  retire  from  practice,  so  that  the  parties  against  whom  he 
brings  suits  or  presents  claims  must  go  to  another  village  ten  or 
twenty  miles  distant  to  seek  counsel,  such  action  is  in  restraint  of 
trade ;  such  action  does  create  a  monopoly. 

In  the  past  few  years  many  worthy  people  have  tried  their 
hands  at  proposals  of  change  in  these  laws  and  I  have  lately  seen 
several  suggested  amendments.  To  all  engaged  in  such  brain-work, 
I  venture  to  say :  "Go  slow ;"  frankly  speaking,  this  is  no  place  for 
tinkering  by  amateurs,  however  intelligent  and  however  well  mean- 
ing: responsibility  and  actual  experience  are,  to  my  mind,  indispens- 
able qualifications  for  anyone  entrusted  with  the  task.  Some  critics 
would  confine  the  statutory  prohibitions  to  "unreasonable"  restraint 
of  trade  and  "unreasonable"  monopolies,  the  court  or  jury  in  each 
case  to  decide  as  to  the  reasonableness.  As  to  this  suggestion,  words 
of  one  of  our  most  respected  judges  are  relevant: 

"In  order  to  constitute  a  crime,  the  act  must  be  one  of  which 

I  the  party  is  able  to  know  in  advance  whether  it  is  criminal  or  not. 
The  criminality  of  an  act  cannot  depend  upon  whether  a  jury  may 

I  think  it  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  There  must  be  some  definite- 
ness  and  certainty." 

He  quotes  a  provision  alleged  to  be  found  in  the  penal  code  of 
an  Eastern  nation  in  the  words  following: 

"Whoever  is  guilty  of  improper  conduct,  and  of  such  as  is  con- 
I  trary  to  the  spirit  of  the  laws,  though  not  a  breach  of  any  specific 
part  of  it,  shall  be  punished  with  at  least  forty  blows ;  and,  when  the 
impropriety  is  of  a  serious  nature,  with  eighty  blows." 

And  adds : 

"There  is  very  little  difference  between  such  a  statute  and  one 
which  would  make  it  a  criminal  offense  to  charge  more  than  a 
reasonable  rate." 

Unless,  therefore,  the  true  purpose  of  the  suggestion  be  to 
render  the  effective  enforcement  of  these  statutes  impracticable  (in 
which  event  it  would  be  more  dignified  and  more  politic  to  repeal 
them),  this  suggestion  appears  to  me  itself  "unreasonable." 
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I  might  mention  other  suggestions  which,  to  my  mind,  merit  the 
same  adjective,  but  my  prolonged  trespass  on  your  attention,  already, 
I  fear,  decidedly  ''unreasonable"  in  length,  may  be  more  appro- 
priately concluded  by  pointing  out  very  briefly  and  in  very  general 
terms  how  I  think  these  laws  can  be  changed  with  fair  promise  of 
advantage.  These  statutes  seek  to  prevent  what  may  be  called  moral 
obstructions  to  the  freedom  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade :  why  not 
deal  with  them  as  we  deal  with  physical  obstructions  to  such  free- 
dom? When  the  free  use  of  navigable  waters  is  impeded  by  a 
bridge  or  other  structure,  an  administrative  officer,  the  Secretary  of 
War,  determines,  upon  due  notice  and  inquiry,  whether  this  impedi- 
ment constitutes  an  unreasonable  obstruction  to  navigation  and,  if 
he  finds  it  such,  orders  its  alteration  or  removal,  and  obedience  to 
his  order  is  then  enforced  by  appropriate  and  effective  proceedings 
and  penalties.  This  statute  has  been  held  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  after  full  consideration  and  in  a  case  of  great  hardship 
to  the  parties  affected,  it  is  now  obeyed  by  all  promptly  and  without 
complaint.  Can  we  not  entrust  administrative  officers,  under  proper 
safeguards,  with  the  like  duties  and  powers  regarding  contracts  or 
combinations  in  restraint  of  trade  or  tending  to  create  monopolies? 
Can  we  not  relieve  our  Federal  Courts  of  a  burden  which  I  do  not 
believe  the  framers  of  our  Constitution  ever  expected  them  to  bear, 
and  which,  so  far  as  I  know,  outweighs  any  imposed  on  its  judiciary 
by  any  other  nation?  If  we  can,  I  know  of  no  change  in  the  law 
which,  to  my  mind,  would  better  serve  the  Cause  of  Federal  Justice 
or  which  better  deserves  the  intelligent  support  of  the  Bar  of  the 
Country. 

The  Toastmaster: 

Our  next  subject  is  "A  Government  of  Laws,  Not  of  Men," 
and  I  desire  to  present  to  you  a  man  whom  I  have  had  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  knowing  ever  since  he  entered  the  bar  of  my  native 
city — Philadelphia — who  will  respond  to  this  toast.  He  represents 
in  the  highest  degree  the  best  type  of  American  citizenship,  and 
since  he  has  taken  up  his  residence  in  New  York  City  his  friends 
in  Pennsylvania  will  take  great  pride  and  interest  in  watching  his 
career  and  wishing  him  success  as  a  member  of  the  bar  of  the 
greatest  city  in  the  United  States.  I  have  the  pleasure  of  intro- 
ducing the  Honourable  James  M.  Beck. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  JAMES  M.  BECK. 

A   GOVERNMENT   OF   LAWS,    NOT   OF    MEN. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Gentlemen; 

Summoned  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  respond  to  the  toast  assigned 
to  me,  I  find  myself  to-night  between  Scyl'la  and  Charybdis.  Fol- 
lowing the  distinguished  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States, 
and  compelled  to  postpone  for  a  short  time  the  pleasure  that  we  all 
anticipate  in  hearing  the  former  Attorney-General  of  Pennsylvania, 
I  feel,  to  use  a  phrase  quite  as  classical  but  somewhat  more  personal, 
that  I  am  between  the  swift-footed  Mercury  of  Washington  and  the 
Philadelphia  Apollo  of  the  golden  lute.  If  you  tax  the  worthy  and 
unwearying  Secretary  of  the  Society  with  any  mistake  of  judgment 
in  this  respect,  let  me  simply  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  every  care- 
ful manager  of  a  wrell-regulated  vaudeville  always  places  an  unat- 
tractive speaker  between  two  headliners.  The  greatest  possible 
service  'that  I  can  render  the  occasion  will  be  to  be  a  foil  to  that 
which  is  to  follow,  and,  as  Hamlet  said  to  Laertes,  so  I  say  to  my 
good  friend,  Mr.  Carson: 

"I'll  be  your  foil,  Laertes.     In  mine  ignorance 
Your  skill  shall  like  a  star  i'  the  darkest  night, 
Stick  fiery  off  indeed." 

This  is  not  the  first  occasion  that  Mr.  Carson  and  I  have  spoken 
from  the  same  platform,  and  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  During  the  first 
McKinley  campaign  Senator  Hanna  invited  Mr.  Carson  and  me  to 
go  into  the  first  congressional  district  of  Mr.  Bonaparte's  State, 
to  make  some  speeches  for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Con- 
gress. Well,  as  we  were  going  to  the  land  of  oratory,  and  likewise 
of  oysters,  of  fair  ladies  and  canvasback  duck,  we  naturally  were  on 
our  mettle  to  do  our  very  best,  and,  while  modesty  compels  me  to 
lay  the  finger  of  silence  on  my  lips  as  to  my  own  performance,  I  can 
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at  least  speak  without  any  reserve  of  that  of  Mr.  Carson.  I  never 
heard  him  more  eloquent.  Indeed,  as  one  old  farmer  who  listened 
to  one  of  the  three  speeches  he  made,  said :  "Why,  he  just  feeds 
out  wrords  as  we  throw  corn  to  chickens. " 

But  there  always  followed  us  on  the  three  occasions  a  little 
insignificant  local  speaker,  who  evidently  thought  that  the  Presiden- 
tial campaign  turned  upon  the  Maryland  oyster  dredging  laws,  and 
he  spoke  only  on  oysters.  After  the  campaign  was  over  I  happened 
to  be  walking  through  Broad  Street  Station  one  day  and  a  gentle- 
man stepped  up  to  me  and  said,  "Are  you  not  Mr.  Beck?"  and  I 
said  I  was.  "Well,"  he  said,  "don't  you  remember  me?"  and  I 
pleaded  not  guilty,  and  then  he  said,  "Why,  I'm  the  Chairman  of 
the  Republican  Congressional  Committee  of  the  First  Maryland 
District."  When  I  had  sufficiently  recovered  my  composure,  I 
waited  for  what  wTas  to  follow.  He  said,  "We  won  a  great  victory ; 
we  elected  the  first  Republican  Congressman  in  a  generation."  Then 
he  bowed  to  me,  and  I  knew  what  was  coming,  and  with  pleasur- 
able anticipation  I  bowed  my  own  head,  because  I  knew  that  his 
obvious  cue  was  to  say  how  they  owed  the  victory  in  at  least  some 
measure  to  Mr.  Carson  and  to  me,  but  he  surprised  me  by  saying, 
"The  oysters  did  it."    I  have  very  little  doubt  that  he  was  right. 

It  is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  me  to  be  here  to-night  and  join 
in  this  tribute  of  respect  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 
I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  the  personal  allusion,  when  I  say  that 
I  commenced  twrenty-five  years  ago  my  own  career  at  the  Bar,  as 
the  Assistant  State  Reporter  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  it  makes  me  feel  to-night  almost  as  old  as  Methuselah  when  I 
lay  to  myself  the  very  flattering  unction  that  I  was  thus  an  ap- 
pendix, even  though  a  useless  appendix,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  before  any  of  the  Justices  now  at  this  table  ascended 
the  Bench  and  became  Associate  Judges. 

(A  voice:    Except  Mitchell.) 

No,  not  except  the  Chief  Justice.  I  was  connected  with  the 
Court  in  that  capacity  before  Justice  Mitchell  became  an  Asso- 
ciate Justice.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  my  privilege  to  study 
law  listening  to  the  oral  arguments  of  the  bar  of  Pennsylvania  be- 
fore the  Supreme  Court,  and  if  I  learned  little  it  was  the  fault  of 
Saul  and  not  of  Gamaliel.  Speaking  here  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
I  want  in  passing  to  make  this  further  remark :    That  having,  in  the 
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last  eight  years,  had  occasion  to  have  more  than  the  average  knowl- 
edge of  the  American  Bar,  that,  in  my  judgment,  the  City  of  Phila- 
delphia twenty-five  years  ago  had  a  group  of  lawyers  that  few 
cities  could  match,  and  perhaps  none  could  surpass.  I  recall  George 
W.  Biddle,  and  his  talented  sons,  the  two  Brewsters,  Judge 
Porter,  Richard  C.  McMurtree,  Wayne  McVeagh,  Lewis  C.  Cassidy, 
Furman  Sheppard,  genial  Dave  Sellers,  Mayer  Sulzberger,  William 
Henry  Rawle,  E.  Coppee  Mitchell,  John  C.  Bullitt,  Richard  C.  Dale, 
Samuel  Dickson,  Eli  K.  Price,  George  Junkin,  and  many  others, 
and  they  formed  a  group  of  really  great  lawyers,  of  whom — alas! — 
few  survive.  One  great  leader  still  towers  like  a  giant  oak  in  the 
forest,  a  lawyer  of  whom  I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  for 
versatility  of  knowledge,  for  all  around  development  as  a  jurist  and 
advocate,  for  the  dynamic  power  of  a  superb  personality,  he  occu- 
pies, and  deservedly  occupies  to-day,  the  position  of  conceded  pre- 
eminence, not  merely  of  the  Philadelphia  Bar,  but  of  the  Bar  of 
America.    I  refer  to  John  G.  Johnson. 

Let  me,  in  speaking  of  the  Supreme  Court,  before  passing 
to  the  theme  assigned  to  me,  also  say  that  I  have  never  in  this 
experience  of  twenty-five  years,  to  which  I  have  referred,  seen 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  quite  so  wide  awake  as  it  is 
to-night.  When  it  has  been  my  pleasure  on  previous  occasions  to 
address  that  great  tribunal,  I  have  always  found  that  they  pat- 
terned their  procedure  after  antique  Greek  modes,  for,  just  as  the 
Court  of  the  Areopagites  had  so  fine  a  sense  of  justice  that  they 
only  met  at  night  so  that  they  would  not  see  the  faces  of  the  liti- 
gants and  be  thereby  prejudiced,  so,  at  least  in  my  experience, 
when  I  addressed  the  Supreme  Court,  they  always,  with  equal  im- 
partiality, closed  their  eyes.  I  was  then  convinced  that  if  that 
great  Philadelphia  physician,  Dr.  Weir  Mitichell,  wanted  to  give 
a  specific  for  insomnia,  he  would  prescribe  a  judicial  career  on  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan.  He 
had  produced  his  tragedy  of  "Pizarro,"  and  on  the  first  production 
Lord  Eldon  was  in  his  audience,  and  after  the  performance  Sheri- 
dan was  receiving  congratulations  from  his  colleagues  and  friends 
in  the  Green  Room.  Finally  he  turned  to  one  of  them  and  said, 
"What  did  Lord  Eldon  think  of  my  tragedy?"  and  one  of  his 
friends  said,  in  a  waggish  way,  "Why,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  in  the 
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most  tragic  part  of  your  production  I  looked  at  Lord  Eldon  and  he 
was  fast  asleep."  Sheridan  said,  "Why,  his  Lordship  evidently 
thought  he  was  on  the  Bench." 

In  fact,  I  once  heard  Mr.  Justice  Darling,  of  the  English  Bench, 
say  that  the  reason  why  in  Belgium  they  always  had  five  Judges  to 
one  Court  was  on  the  law  of  averages,  to  have  at  least  two  that  were 
/wide  awake. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  Western  appellate  court  recently  ruled 
that  it  was  not  reversible  error  for  the  trial  judge  to  sleep  during 
the  progress  of  a  trial,  and  thus  splendidly  was  an  ancient  preroga- 
tive of  the  bench  vindicated  by  an  appellate  court. 

If  you  had  heard,  as  I  heard  as  Assistant  State  Reporter,  the 
character  of  the  oral  arguments,  you  would  not  be  surprised  at 
the  Ephesian  capacity  of  the  Court  to  sleep.  It  reminds  me  of  a 
story  I  heard  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  once  tell  of  Mat  Carpenter,  an 
advocate  of  no  mean  proportions.  Carpenter  was  arguing  a  case 
for  the  plaintiff  in  error,  and  before  he  had  finished  the  Justices 
of  the  Supreme'  Court  commenced  to  exchange  those  significant 
nods  and  damning  winks,  that  apprised  Carpenter  that  they  thought 
he  had  no  case,  and  it  was  wholly  unnecessary  to  hear  the  other 
side.  Carpenter  was  right.  As  soon  as  he  concluded,  the  Chief 
Justice  turned  to  his  antagonist  and  said,  in  his  courtly  way,  "The 
Court  does  not  think  it  necessary  to  hear  from  you."  This  lawyer 
was  a  little  deaf  and  leaned  down  to  Carpenter  and  said,  "Mat, 
what  did  the  Chief  Justice  say  ?"  Carpenter,  who,  with  obvious  dis- 
gust, was  gathering  up  his  papers,  said,  "Oh,  he  said  he  would 
rather  give  you  the  case  than  hear  you." 

Allow  me,  before  concluding  these  personal  comments,  to  make 
one  further  reference  which  seems  to  me  to  give  significance  to 
the  character  of  the  occasion  as  well  as  to  the  dinner,  and  that  is  to 
the  close  ties  between  the  Philadelphia  and  the  New  York  Bar  and 
Bench;  as  an  illustration  of  this  connection,  let  me  say  that  when 
I  applied  for  admission  to  the  Bar  of  New  York,  I  was  obliged  to 
get  a  certificate  as  to  my  moral  character  from  some  Pennsylvania 
Judge,  and  for  the  first  and  only  occasion  the  Chief  Justice  so  far 
strained  his  conscience  as  to  sign  my  credentials,  and  when  I  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  the  Appellate  Division  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  New  York,  I  was  admitted  most  graciously  by  Mr.  Justice  Patter- 
son, now  at  this  table,  himself  of  a  Philadelphia  family  and  himself 
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I 

an  old  Philadelphian.    And  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  arguing  the 

I  Consolidated  Gas  cases,  with  other  counsel,  before  the  Circuit  Court 
of  the  United  States,  to  my  great  surprise  I  argued  it  before  an  old 
friend  with  whom  I  had  argued  many  a  case  in  a  little  moot  court  in 
Philadelphia,  in  the  old  Law  Academy,  Circuit  Judge  Hough,  who 
has  so  splendidly  and  in  so  short  a  time  vindicated  his  appointment 
to  the  Federal  Bench.  And  when  I  had  occasion  to  appear  in  the 
same  Court,  I  found  again  an  old  Philadelphian,  trained,  I  think,  in 
I  trie  Philadelphia  law  office  of  George  W.  Biddle,  Circuit  Judge 
Ward,  who  is  now  upon  my  left. 

"Something  too  much  of  this,"  as  I  want  very  briefly  to  ad- 
dress myself  to  the  theme  assigned  to  me,  and  that  is,  "A  Gov- 
ernment of  Laws,  Not  of  Men." 

The  lawyers  here  present  will  remember  that  these  words  were 
given  a  wide  currency  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  in  the 
great  case  of  Reagan  against  The  Farmers  Loan  Company,  in 
which  the  great  protective  power  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
to  safeguard  against  confiscatory  legislation,  was  so  splendidly 
vindicated.  And  it  was  in  that  case  that  that  great  jurist  said,  "It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  this  is  a  government  of  laws,  and 
not  a  government  of  men." 

If  Mr.  Justice  Brewer  were  here  to-night  he  would  be  the 
first  to  disclaim  any  originality  for  that  remark,  for,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  in  the  statement  of  his  political 
philosophy,  laid  down  the  same  principle,  in  language  not  less  effec- 
tive, when  he  said  (and  if  my  recollection  does  not  serve  me  incor- 
rectly, it  is  written  in  letters  of  gold  in  the  main  entrance  to  Inde- 
pendence Hall)  that  "government  is  free  to  the  people  under  it 
when  the  laws  rule  and  the  people  are  a  party  to  those  laws ;  and 
all  the  rest  is  tyranny,  oligarchy  and  confusion."  This  put  more 
tersely  and  colloquially,  amounts  to  this :  That  this  is  a  government 
of  law ;  it  is  not  a  government  of  jaw. 

As  an  ideal  of  government,  I  take  it  no  one  would  seriously 
dissent  to  the  phrase  of  Justice  Brewer.  In  fact,  it  is  the  very 
basic  principle  of  free  government  that  the  rights  and  duties  of 
every  citizen  should  be  measured,  not  by  the  caprice  of  the  Execu- 
tive, not  by  the  discretion  of  any  official,  but  by  just  and  equal  laws, 
in  the  enactment  of  which  the  people  are  represented. 

And  yet  how  we  are  deceived  by  fine  phrases,  for  after  all  the 
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reality  is  widely  divergent  from  the  theory,  and  to-day  the  thought- 
ful and  candid  student  of  American  affairs  must  admit  that  we  are 
not  living  wholly  under  a  government  of  laws, but  often  under  a  gov- 
ernment of  men ;  and,  indeed,  if  it  were  not  so,  I  am  inclined  to  think 
none  would  resent  the  change  more  than  the  people  themselves,  for 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  by  its  undue  depreciation 
of  the  sanctity  of  legislation,  has  put  an  unfair  and  intolerable  bur- 
den not  merely  upon  the  Executive  and  the  Judicial  Department  of 
the  Government,  but  also  upon  a  law-abiding  people.  We  are  cursed 
to-day  by  a  government  of  too  many  laws,  until  the  description  that 
Tacitus  gave  to  the  Roman  Empire  is  not  so  inapplicable,  of  a 
''corrupt  government  of  many  laws."  In  1906  and  1907  the  Par- 
liament of  England,  vested  with  omnipotent  power  to  regulate, 
and  control  the  vast  destinies  of  the  British  Empire,  legislating  for 
local  as  well  as  for  the  Imperial  Government,  passed  one  hundred 
and  fourteen  laws  in  all ;  and  during  those  same  years  the  United 
States,  Federal  and  State,  passed  twenty-five  thousand  laws.  I  state 
a  fact  that  no  candid  man  will  deny,  that  many  of  the  laws  of  this 
country  to-day  are  impossible  of  enforcement.  As  to  many  others, 
they  would  result,  if  enforced,  in  widespread  disaster  to  the  entire 
people;  and  as  to  many  others,  while  they  are  technically  laws, 
theoretically  the  will  of  the  people,  they  have  long  since  been  re- 
pealed by  an  enlightened  public  sentiment.  To-day  we  find,  as  the 
inevitable  result  of  inconsiderate  legislation,  an  undue  burden 
placed  upon  the  Executive  and  the  Judiciary,  the  one  to  suspend  by 
the  unconstitutional  exercise  of  power  which  does  not  exist,  the  en- 
enforcement  of  laws  that  would  create  widespread  havoc,  and  upon 
the  other  hand  the  Judiciary  attempting,  where  it  can  by  decision, 
to  invalidate  legislation  that  is  destructive  of  public  rights  and  indi- 
vidual liberties. 

We  think  we  are  a  law-abiding  people.  Let  us  see.  Two 
summers  ago  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  at  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation at  Portland,  Maine.  There  were  present  Judges  from  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  distinguished  members  of  the  Bar  of 
America,  men  peculiarly  educated  by  their  calling  and  occupation 
to  the  observance  of  law,  and  yet  this  assembly  of  Judges  and 
lawyers  defied  and  violated  the  Maine  prohibitory  law:  We  had 
champagne  at  the  banquet,  and  we  were  in  a  prohibition  State. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Mayor  of  Philadelphia  announced  that  if 
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public  sentiment  favoured  the  performance  on  Sunday  afternoon  of 
a  noble  symphony  orchestra,  he  would  not  oppose  public  opinion, 
although   he    freely    conceded    that    the    old   blue   laws    governing 

I  Sunday  made  it  illegal  for  even  a  symphony  orchestra  to  play  on 
that  day  the  noblest  compositions  of  the  great  composers  of  the 
world. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  and  this  is  the  point  of  my  argument, 
that  when  we  try  to  apply  in  practice  this  generous  ideal  of  a 
"government  of  laws  and  not  of  men,"  we  must  reckon  with  the 

I  political  traditions  and  fixed  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people,  and 
that  people  have   never   obeyed   a   law    which   in   their   judgment 

I  was  vexatious  and  needless,  and  a  destructive  interference  with 
individual  liberty.     Did  the  colonists  who  came  over  in  the  May- 

I      flower    agree    in    their    compact    to   obey   all    laws?      Not   at   all. 

I  Although  they  had  not  the  faintest  conception  in  that  day  of 
arbitrary  power  of  a  constitutional  limitation,  as  such,  they  never- 
theless  only  covenanted   to   obey  such   "just  and   equal  laws"   as 

I  may  be  prescribed  for  the  common  good.  The  entire  colonial 
history  of  this  country  marked  the  consistent  revolt  of  business 
men  and  citizens  generally  against  the  laws  that  seemed  to 
them  to  be  a  vexatious  interference  with  the  liberty  of  contract. 
The  Revolution  itself  was  a  protest  against  laws  legally  passed. 
There  was  no  question  about  the  competence  of  Parliament  to  pass 
the  laws  that  caused  the  Revolution,  and  yet  to  quote  the  words 
of  Alexander  Hamilton,  which  stated  the  wrhole  philosophy  of  the 
question:  "The  sacred  rights  of  man  are  not  to  be  searched  in 
old  parchments  and  musty  records ;  they  are  written  as  with  a 
sunbeam  in  the  whole  volume  of  human  nature  by  the  hand  of 
Divinity  itself  and  can  never  be  erased  by  mortal  power." 

The  point  of  all  this — and  it  comes  very  apt  to  what  the  At- 
torney-General has  just  said — is  this :  Up  till  thirty-five  years  ago 
this  country,  State  and  Federal,  never  attempted  to  interfere  with 
business  activities.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  hundred  full  years 
passed  after  the  Constitutional  Convention  of  1787  before  there 
was  any  real  exercise  of  the  affirmative  power  of  the  Government 
over  interstate  commerce,  and  before  1870  you  could  search  the 
Constitution  of  your  States  in  vain  for  any  attempt  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  regulate  or  interfere  in  any  large  and  comprehensive  way, 
except  where  questions  of  moral  turpitude  were  involved,  with  the 
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normal  activities  of  commerce.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  Granger  cases  in  1876,  for  the  first  time  sus- 
tained the  power  of  a  legislature  to  fix  the  rates  of  a  public  serv- 
ice corporation,  almost  the  only  law  that  they  could  find  to  sustain 
the  opinion,  outside  of  the  existence  in  England  of  peculiar  monopo- 
lies, which  arose  out  of  a  totally  different  state  of  affairs,  was  an 
ordinance  of  the  City  of  Mobile,  regulating  the  price  of  bread. 

But  since  1870  this  Government  has  embarked  upon  a  stupen- 
dous experiment  of  regulating  the  activities  of  business.  Do  not  un- 
derstand me  as  suggesting  that  that  experiment  was  wholly  unwise. 
I  do  not  think  it  was.  It  was  necessitated  by  the  increasing  com- 
plexity of  our  civilization,  and  if  we  had  done  nothing  more  by 
this  experiment  of  Federal  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  business 
than  to  insure  that  which  the  present  administration  has  insured, 
the  absolute  equality  of  rates  upon  the  great  railways  of  the  coun- 
try, the  experiment  of  governmental  intervention  to  that  extent 
would  be  amply  justified.  But  wre  must  take  care.  If  we  are  to 
philosophically  consider  this  question,  we  must  take  care  that 
in  interfering  with  the  delicate  mechanism  of  business  we  do  not 
make  any  vexatious  or  unwarrantable  interference  with  the  indi- 
vidual liberty  of  contract,  because  the  man  in  an  Anglo-Saxon 
community  in  the  long  run  is  always  greater  than  the  State,  and 
there  is  no  better  proof  of  this  than  the  great  experiment  of  the 
last  seventeen  years.  For,  while  this  Sherman  "Anti-Trust  Law," 
of  which  the  Attorney-General  has  spoken,  has  been  for  seventeen 
years  on  the  Statute  Books,  it  has  not  only  failed  to  stop  the  growth 
of  industrial  combinations,  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  all  but  three  of 
the  great  industrial  combinations  of  the  country  have  come  into 
existence,  and  have  grown  and  thrived  since  the  enactment  of  that 
Act. 

A  'law  that  is  incapable  of  enforcement  impartially  against  ail 
classes  is  a  derelict,  and  a  dangerous  derelict,  in  the  navigation  of 
the  Ship  of  State,  and  in  such  a  case  as  the  Sherman  law,  if  there 
be  no  legislative  repeal,  either  one  of  three  things  must  happen : 
Either  the  laws  will  be  suspended  absolutely  against  all  classes, 
and  that  would  be  executive  usurpation;  or  it  must  be  enforced 
impartially  against  all  classes,  and  that  would  cause  a  cataclysm 
of  disaster  to  which  the  panic  of  last  year  would  be  a  summer 
zephyr ;  or  the  law  must  be  enforced  against  some  and  not  enforced 
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against  others,  and  that,  in  a  Republican  form  of  Government, 
ought  to  be  intolerable. 

The  suggestion  of  the  Attorney-General,  that  the  law  should 
be  amended  by  vesting  the  power  to  determine  when  men  may  com- 
bine, in  an  administrative  tribunal,  I  venture  to  say  is  so  hostile 
to  the  whole  conception  of  industrial  liberty  that  the  American 
people  would  not  tolerate  it  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  Justice  White,  that  great  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
said  in  the  employers'  liability  cases,  that  it  was  a  great  error 
to  suppose  that  a  man  need  hold  up  any  Federal  statute  as 
his  right  to  engage  in  interstate  commerce.  On  the  contrary,  he 
said,  it  was  a  natural  and  inalienable  right  to  engage  in  inter- 
state commerce,  and  Congress  could  regulate  it,  but  they  could  not 
make  it  subject  to  any  indefensible  condition.  For  any  New  York, 
or  Philadelphia,  or  Chicago  business  man  to  crawl  down  to  Wash- 
ington to  get  some  petty  official  in  an  administrative  bureau  and 
ask  him  permission  to  engage  in  a  business  contract,  is  a  proposi- 
tion which  the  American  people  would  signally  repudiate  and 
would  not  permit  to  remain  upon  the  statute  books. 

We  are  living  in  an  almost  intolerable  state  of  affairs,  State 
and  National.  A  great  number  of  statutes,  particularly  those  of  the 
States,  are  absolutely  incapable  of  enforcement,  and  no  Executive 
would  dare  to  enforce  them  in  their  drastic  literalness  because  of 
the  widespread  disaster  that  would  follow.  And  the  first  and 
supreme  necessity  of  the  American  people  is  not  to  provide  more 
laws,  but  to  weed  out  some  of  the  vicious,  unnecessary  and  de- 
structive legislation  now  upon  the  statute  books. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  has  clearly  recognized  the  blind  alley  of  nega- 
tion, into  which  too  drastic  and  sweeping  legislation  has  led  us. 
Referring  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  report  of  that  year,  with 
reference  to  the  Sherman  "Anti-Trust  Law,"  he  said :  "This  means 
that  the  law  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court  is  such  that 
the  business  of  the  country  cannot  be  conducted  within  its  pro- 
visions. "  Could  a  more  damning  indictment  be  preferred  against 
any  law  than  that  statement  of  Mr.  Roosevelt? 

The  supreme  duty  of  the  hour  is  to  square  legislation  with  the 
natural  tendencies  of  business.  It  is  idle  to  say,  take  politics  out 
of  business,  or  take  business  out  of  politics.  They  are  inseparable. 
The  law  will  always  represent  in  its  highest  form  the  economic 
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energies  of  the  people.  The  laws  are  made  for  those  economic 
energies,  and  economic  energies  are  not  made  for  the  law,  and 
therefore  it  is  important  to  bring  them  into  absolute  harmony,  and 
to  that  task  the  statesmen  of  this  country  must  address  themselves, 
remembering  this  old  time  Anglo-Saxon  habit  to  which  I  have 
referred,  that  a  vexatious  and  unnecessary  and  destructive  law  is 
one  that  forfeits  public  respect  and  simply  defeats  its  own  purpose. 

In  this  connection,  I  suppose  I  ought  not  to  do  it,  but  as  I  have 
sometimes  quoted  in  the  Supreme  Court,  both  of  Pennsylvania  and 
also  of  the  United  States,  the  doctrines  of  that  Court  against  some 
temporary  expression  of  one  of  the  Justices,  I  trust,  therefore,  it 
will  not  be  thought,  Mr.  Attorney-General,  wanting  in  respect  to 
you  if  I  quote  against  what  you  have  so  eloquently  said  to-night, 
what  you  so  well  said  in  Chicago  some  years  ago.  It  was  then, 
speaking  to  a  great  conference  of  men,  that  you  said  in  substance 
that  the  tendency  towards  combination  exists  in  every  civilized 
country  exactly  in  the  proportion  to  the  civilization  and  enlighten- 
ment of  that  country.    And  then  you  added — 

Mr.  Bonaparte. — You  will  be  surprised,  perhaps,  to  learn  that 
I  was  not  present  at  that  conference.  You  are  quoting  something 
that  was  gratuitously  attributed  to  me,  as  many  things  are  at  the 
present  day. 

Mr.  Beck. — I  was  reading  from  the  official  reports  of  the  con- 
ference. I  do  not  want  to  cross-examine  the  Attorney-General, 
although  I  have  cross-examined  in  my  time.  Therefore,  I  will 
ask  the  Attorney-General  whether  I  am  right  in  quoting  that  which 
was  also  reported  as  part  of  that  conference.  I  refer  to  this  state- 
ment attributed  to  the  Attorney-General:  "Emphatically,  no  legis- 
lative action  in  the  regulation  or  restraint  of  combination,  whether 
by  Congress  or  State  Legislature,  is  desirable." 

Mr.  Bonaparte.— I  am  not  quite  sure.  I  will  state,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, since  I  am  on  the  stand,  that  the  sentiments  attributed  to  me 
on  that  occasion,  which  I  did  not  express,  in  as  much  as  I  was  not 
present  on  the  occasion  and  consequently  could  not  have  expressed 
any  sentiments,  were,  however,  the  sentiments  which  I  have  ex- 
pressed on  some  occasions,  and  which  were  adapted  by  somebody  to 
the  supposed  exigencies  of  the  conference  there. 

Mr.  Beck. — Did  you  not  at  that  time  think  that  the  economic 
evils  which  then  existed  would  cure  themselves  bv  economic  causes  ? 
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Mr.  Bonaparte. — I  did,  but  I  became  convinced  later,  and  I  now 
believe  to-day,  that  any  attempt  to  avoid  the  evident  duty  of  the 
American  people  to  assure  all  of  its  citizens  absolute  commer- 
cial liberty  would  lead  to  those  citizens  assuring  themselves  of 
that  liberty  outside  of  the  law ;  that  we  have  a  choice  between  legis- 
lation and  revolution,  and  that  the  choice  lies  with  ourselves ;  and  I, 
for  one,  am  quite  sure  that  the  American  people  will  choose  wisely  in 
regulating  the  great  agencies  of  commerce,  and  not  permit  the 
passions,  which  their  ill-regulated  activity  would  engender,  to  re- 
move the  necessity  of  regulation  by  the  cataclysm  to  which  Mr. 
Beck  has  already  referred. 

Mr.  Beck. — The  Attorney-General  having  now  involuntarily 
taken  the  stand,  he  will  have  the  usual  immunity  bath. 

I  trespass  entirely  too  long  on  your  time.  Let  me  only  add, 
that  with  the  careful  lawyer-like  statement  just  made  by  the  Attor- 
ney-General I  am  in  entire  accord,  and  I  thought  I  had  stated  that 
the  experiment  of  Federal  regulation  to  the  extent  that  it  involved 
questions  like  the  discrimination  in  rates,  was  one  of  the  magnificent 
achievements  of  the  present  generation,  and,  I  think,  it  can  fairly 
be  added,  of  the  present  administration,  because  none  other  has 
given  more  signal  work  and  achievement  to  a  great  result  that  at 
one  time  seemed  impossible,  but  if  the  traditions  and  the  fixed 
political'  habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  people  count  for  anything,  you 
can  not  altogether  fetter  that  spirit  of  get-together,  which  we  call 
combination.  There  are  limits  beyond  which  the  interference  of 
government  with  the  normal  activities  of  business  and  the  free 
play  of  individual  enterprise  cannot  and  should  not  go.  To  restrain 
the  destructive  favoritism  of  preferential  rates  is  one  thing,  but  to 
forbid  men  to  combine  their  capital  and  skill  is  quite  another. 
There  is  and  must  be  a  "thus  far  and  no  further"  to  governmental 
interference  with  the  free  exercise  of  commercial  activities.  You 
might  just  as  well  try  to  "crib,  cabin  and  confine'"  the  onward  flow 
of  the  Mississippi  as  to  try  to  confine  the  commercial  energies  of 
the  American  people  in  developing  along  the  lines  of  co-operation. 

This  is  the  last  of  a  notable  trilogy  of  banquets.  At  the  first 
we  paid  tribute  to  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  ; 
and  had  as  our  guest  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  has  added  so  much  lustre  and  distinction  to  the 
debates  of  the  Senate  in  his  short  term  of  office.     Then  we  gave 
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a  dinner  to  the  Executive ;  it  was  a  very  notable  banquet.  Its 
sequel  was  a  flood  of  confiscatory  legislation  by  the  States,  laws 
which  the  Courts  were  obliged  to  arrest  upon  the  very  thresh- 
old of  their  enforcement  and  without  which  intervention  nearly  all 
railroads  south  of  Mason's  and  Dixon's  line  would  have  prob- 
ably been  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  Receiver.  What  saved  us  ?  We 
.were  saved  by  that  great  department  of  the  Government,  to  which 
at  this  last  of  this  notable  trilogy  of  banquets  we  pay  our  respectful 
tribute  to-night. 

I  recall  the  words  that  fifty  years  ago  Thomas  Babington 
Macaulay  wrote  to  the  biographer  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I  beg 
to  call  your  attention  to  them,  because  they  are  the  words  of  one  of 
the  greatest  essayists  and  political  philosophers  of  the  Nineteenth 
Century.  He  said  in  substance  that  the  problem  of  popular  Gov- 
ernment in  this  country  would  be  very  easy  as  long  as  we  were  a 
country  of  scattered  agricultural  communities,  but  would  become 
far  more  difficult  when  our  country  is  filled  up  and  closely 
crowded  with  Manchesters  and  Birminghams  and  Liverpools 
and  Londons,  and  then  he  predicted  would  come  the  great  strain 
upon  popular  institutions.  And  then,  he  said,  to  quote  his  exact 
language:  "It  is  quite  plain  that  your  Government  will  never  be 
able  to  restrain  the  discontented  majority.  On  one  side,  the  man 
preaching  patience  and  respect  for  vested  right  and  strict  observance 
of  public  faith,  and  on  the  other  the  demagogue,  ranting  about  the 
tyranny  of  capitalists  and  asking  why  some  should  be  permitted  to 
drink  champagne  and  drive  in  carriages,  while  others  were  in  want 
of  the  necessities  of  life?  There  will  be  spoliation,  and  spoliation 
will  cause  distress,  and  distress  will  cause  more  spoliation.  There 
is  nothing  to  stop  you.    Your  Constitution  is  all  sail  and  no  anchor." 

It, was  just  in  that  last  sentence  that  the  vice  of  Macaulay 's 
prediction  lay.  The  fact  is  that  our  Constitution — thanks  be  to  the 
Fathers  and  the  Almighty  God  that  ruled  their  deliberations — is 
a  Government  of  little  sail  and  very  considerable  anchor.  The 
thoughtful  student,  it  seems  to  me,  must  tremble  when  he  thinks 
that  if  John  Bannister  Gibson  had  prevailed  in  his  view  that  the 
Judiciary  had  no  power  to  strike  down  an  act  of  the  Legislature 
when  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution,  and  if  John  Marshall  had 
not  prevailed  in  the  contrary  view,  as  expressed  in  the  case  of  Mar- 
bury  vs.  Madison,  that  it  was  not  only  the  power,  but  the  imperative 
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duty  of  the  judiciary  to  strike  down  any  statute  made  in  violation 
of  the  fundamental  law,  it  is  perilous  to  think  what  would  have  been 
the  consequence  to  the  present  generation. 

Let  me  recall  that  incident  of  epic  dignity,  when  John  Marshall 
died  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  When  his  body  was  being  car- 
ried through  its  streets  to  its  last  resting  place  in  his  far  Vir- 
ginia home,  the  old  Liberty  Bell  tolled  as  it  had  rang  to  sum- 
mon the  Fathers  into  the  Continental  Congress,  as  it  had  sounded 
to  celebrate  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration,  as  it  had  welcomed 
the  wounded  as  they  came  from  Brandywine  and  Germantown,  as 
it  had  summoned  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  into  high  con- 
vention. That  bell  which  had  rung  forth  its  glorious  tones  at  every 
crisis  of  our  epic  period,  sounded  for  the  last  time  when  John  Mar- 
shall was  borne  to  his  last  resting  place.  The  spirit  of  Marshall 
still  lives,  but  if  ever  his  spirit  of  respect  for  constitutional  limi- 
tations should  perish,  the  spirit  of  the  Liberty  Bell  would  speedily 
perish  from  among  this  people. 
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SEAL   OF  THE   PENNSYLVANIA   STATE   CONVENTION,    I776. 

The  Toast  master; 

"The  Supreme  Court  in  American  Jurisprudence"  is  our  next 
toast,  and  I  take  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  an  honoured  citizen 
of  Pennsylvania,  a  distinguished  member  of  the  bar,  and  a  former 
Attorney-General  of  the  Commonwealth — the  Honourable  Hampton 
L.  Carson. 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONOURABLE  HAMPTON  L.  CARSON. 

THE   SUPREME  COURT  IN   AMERICAN.  JURISPRUDENCE. 

Mr.  Toastmaster  and  Members  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society: 

The  toast  assigned  to  me  is  "The  Supreme  Court  in  American 
Jurisprudence."  All  students  of  our  institutions — and  we  find  them 
even  in  the  lowest  forms  in  the  public  schools — must  know  the  fact 
that  in  the  world's  model  government,  which  we  call  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  the  foremost  and  most  commanding  idea 
is  the  supremacy  of  judicial  control  in  defining  and  maintaining 
that  division  and  distribution  of  power  between  the  departments 
which  is  the  glory  of  our  system.  It  is  no  idle  boast,  but  a  mat- 
ter of  honest  pride  in  the  bosom  of  every  one  of  us,  that  our  fathers 
in  1787  gave  to  the  world  an  example  of  an  organic  government 
perfect  in  its  balances  which  had  never  been  dreamed  of  in  the 
most  exalted  moments  of  those  brilliant  philosophers  of  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries,  beginning  with  Sir  Thomas 
More  and  including  Harrington,  Bacon  and  Locke.  It  is  in  the 
function  of  the  judiciary  that  you  find  the  novelty. 

It  is  not  in  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  that  we  find  the 
most  shining  example  of  their  wisdom ;  it  is  not  in  the  organization 
of  a  limited  executive,  because  in  the  English  government  there 
had  existed  for  four  hundred  years  a  model  for  their  imitation  in 
kingly  power  and  a  cabinet  of  ministers.  The  presidency  was  made 
elective  instead  of  by  hereditary  right,  and  limited  in  term,  instead 
of  extending  through  life ;  in  this  we  simply  modified  an  English 
idea.  Nor  is  it  in  the  organization  of  our  Legislative  Departments 
that  we  claim  originality.  The  House  of  Commons  and  the  House 
of  Lords  had  for  years  presented  familiar  pictures,  examples,  les- 
sons, warnings,  and  instruction  to  students  of  governmental  philoso- 
phy. But  it  was  in  the  sublime  thought  that  there  should  be  incar- 
nated in  the  Constitution,  as  a  final  bulwark  of  our  liberties,  a 
supreme    tribunal    without    a    prototype    and    without    dependence, 
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worthy  of  a  comparison  with  the  architecture  of  the  heavens ;  the 
creation  of  a  Supreme  Court,  a  court  clothed  with  no  attributes 
and  subject  to  no  limitations  of  power  save  those  written  in  the 
Constitution  itself;  a  court  whose  members,  nine,  seven  or  five 
in  number,  responding  solely  to  a  conscientious  obligation  to  up- 
hold the  law  without  fear  or  favor,  and  enforce  it  between  the 
I       rich  and  the  poor,  the  weak  and  the  strong. 

Our  benches  are  crowded  with  men  of  spotless  lives,  of  inherent 
strength,  who  listen  to  sagacious  and  eloquent  discussions  at  the 
bar,  exhibiting  the  finest  examples  of  political  and  moral  principles 
in  their  application  to  the  practical  affairs  of  men ;  a  department 
without  brutal  influence,  without  any  power  over  the  purse,  without 
any  control  of  the  sword,  without  even  a  shred  or  vestige  of  au- 
thority to  make  an  appointment,  save  of  their  own  clerk;  faithful 
and  true  in  their  relations  to  the  Constitution  and  to  the  still  small 
voice  of  the  law  as  the  arbiter  of  all  controversies  between 
sovereign  States,  and  between  the  humblest  of  individuals,  a  voice 
which,  as  Hooker  said,  "had  its  seat  in  the  bosom  of  God,"  and 
which  spoke  with  the  tongue  of  angels ;  a  voice  serene  and  pas- 
sionless, courageous  in  utterance,  preventing  our  institutions  un- 
der mad  public  impulse  from  rushing  under  centripetal  power  into 
the  gulf  of  Democracy;  and  restraining  also  that  centrifugal  energy 
which  would  plunge  them  into  chaos,  thus  compelling  every  one  of 
our  great  State  sovereignties  to  revolve  like  planets  to  the  music  of 
the  Union  about  the  Federal  Constitution  as  a  central  sun. 

The  thought  of  judicial  supremacy  is  American ;  it  originated 
here ;  it  was  not  imported ;  it  is  not  exotic ;  it  is  the  growth  and 
product  of  our  own  soil  and  it  is  the  very  embodiment  of  the 
genius  of  Americans  for  self-government.  It  was  not  original  in 
the  thoughts  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
six  States'  compete  for  the  honour  of  having  given  birth  to  the  idea : 
Virginia,  Rhode  Island,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania  and 
North  Carolina.  I  need  not  go  into  Colonial  cases,  but  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  as  far  back  as  1782,  seven  years  before  the  framers  as- 
sembled in  Independence  Hall  to  frame  the  Constitution,  George 
Wythe,  of  Virginia,  then  the  Chancellor  of  the  State,  in  com- 
menting upon  an  act  which  the  Virginia  Legislature  had  passed 
depriving  the  Executive  of  the  power  to  pardon,  declared  that  if  a 
Legislature  in  the  exercise  of  ill-considered  and  irrational  usurpa- 
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tion  attempted  to  transcend  the  limits  of  the  Constitution — to  use 
his  words — "I  would  meet  them  at  this,  my  judgment  seat,  and 
pointing  to  the  Constitution  I  would  say,  'There  is  the  limit  of  your 
power;  you  can  go  no  farther.'" 

And  so  it  has  been  from  that  day  to  this — from  the  time  of  the 
cases  of  Trevett  vs.  Weedon,  Rutgers  vs.  Wadington,  Cooper 
vs.  Telfair,  until  we  come  to  the  indestructible  reasoning  of  Chief 
Justice  Marshall  in  Marbury  vs.  Madison,  and  Cohens  vs.  Virginia. 
I  know  that  men  have  barked  at  it,  have  railed  at  it,  have  maligned 
it,  but  that  dominant  piece  of  reasoning  will  stand  like  the  great 
Pyramid  of  Cheops  unshaken  by  the  howling  of  the  jackals  at  its 
base. 

I  do  not  share  the  pessimism  or  the  fears  which  sometimes  creep 
into  the  veins  of  even  the  most  patriotic.  I  have  no  dread  of  the 
future  of  this  country,  no  matter  how  the  skies  may  be  darkened, 
the  lightning's  flash,  the  earth  quake  or  subterranean  thunders  shake 
our  soil  and  terrify  our  souls.  I  believe  that  there  runs  through 
the  centuries,  as  distinctly  as  the  Gulf  Stream  through  the  sea, 
an  onset  of  moral  progress,  which,  gathering  power  from  the  revo- 
lutions of  Holland,  England  and  France,  brought  to  the  shores  of 
this  country  men  of  diverse  blood,  children  of  persecution  and  suf- 
fering, sons  of  liberty  all  of  them,  and  mingled  rich  and  assorted 
material  in  the  alembic  of  America,  to  be  distilled  by  the  fierce  fires 
of  our  Revolution  into  the  most  precious  elixir  of  the  Ages.  Look 
back  over  the  past  and  see  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  short 
space  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  greet  the  wilderness  subdued, 
listen  to  the  crash  of  falling  forests,  follow  men  climbing  mountain 
tops  and  penetrating  valleys  with  a  Bible  and  the  Constitution  in 
every  village  and  camp ;  hail  State  after  State  throwing  open  her 
wide  domains  to  advancing  civilization,  until  plains  are  crossed  and 
rocks  are  surmounted,  and  then  behold,  carried  in  the  hand  of 
Providence,  the  Flag  and  the  Constitution,  extending  civil  and, 
religious  liberty  across  the  seas  to  distant  islands,  until,  in  fulfilment 
of  the  prophecy,  and  as  a  realization  of  a  beatific  vision  vouchsafed 
to  the  eyes  of  all  men,  the  darkest  corners  of  this  earth  will  be 
illuminated  by  the  heaven-born  light  of  civil  and  religious  liberty. 

Against  executive  impulsiveness  and  violence,  against  legisla- 
tive, irrational  and  hasty  action,  there  stands,  and  should  always 
stand,   the   judiciary   as   a   bulwark   to   protect   the   people.      The 
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greatest  lesson  to  be  taught  throughout  the  land  is  faith  in  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  independence  of  our  judges.  If  we  cast  away  that 
anchor  we  are  lost.  Cling  to  it  as  to  the  horns  of  the  altar  and  the 
Ark  of  the  Covenant. 

Remember  that  the  law  is  the  standard  and  the  guardian  of  our 
liberty,  it  circumscribes  and  defends  it ;  but  to  imagine  liberty  with- 
out law,  and  to  imagine  the  administration  of  law  without  the  power 
of  a  judiciary  to  annul  unconstitutional  and  illegal  acts,  is  to  imagine 
every  man  with  a  sword  in  his  hand  to  destroy  him  who  is  weaker 
than  himself. 

Let  us,  descendants  of  glorious  ancestors,  with  the  blood  of  the 
men  of  1776-87  in  our  veins,  contemporaries  of  those  boys  who 
fought  to  make  the  Union  "an  indivisible  Union  of  indestructible 
States" ;  who  carried  the  flag  o'er  land  and  sea ;  who  upheld  its 
principles,  sons  of  women  who  themselves  under  skilful  tuition 
stitched  into  a  field  of  blue  our  inextinguishable  stars ;  let  us 
rise  to  the  conception  that  to  uphold  and  to  preserve  a  State 
it  is  not  enough  that  our  hearts  should  hold  it  priceless,  or  our 
arithmetic  be  able  to  compute  its  value,  but  we  must  believe,  and 
believing,  feel,  and  feeling,  be  ready  to  act  upon  the  conviction  that 
it  is  brighter  than  all  the  order  of  the  stars,  more  precious  than 
those  ages  which  have  rolled  and  unrolled,  and  again  rolled  them- 
selves down  the  Colorados  of  time,  for  the  blessing  and  the  uplift- 
ing of  humanity. 


National  Vision 


A  sermon  preached  before  The  Pennsylvania  Society,  by  the 
Right  Reverend  Cortlandt  Whitehead,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Pittsburgh 
and  Chaplain  of  the  Society,  in  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation,  April 
26,  1908. 

Where  there  is  no  Vision  the  people  perish. — Proverbs  29:  18. 

There  had  been  such  times  in  the  history  of  Israel,  and  the  re- 
sults gave  good  cause  for  the  wise  man's  declaration.  When  Samuel 
began  his  career  we  read  that  "the  word  of  the  Lord  was  rare  in 
those  days,  there  was  no  frequent  vision."*  Hosea,  Amos,  Azariaht 
depicted  the  condition  of  things  when  the  people  should  abide  many 
days  "without  a  king,  without  a  prince,  without  a  sacrifice,  with- 
out an  image,  without  an  ephod  and  without  teraphim,"  when  they 
should  "wander  from  sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  north  even  to  the 
east,  running  to  and  fro  to  seek  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  should  not 
find  it" — "without  the  true  God,  and  without  a  teaching  priest,  and 
without  law."  Times  they  were  distinguished  by  poverty  in  pro- 
phetic testimonies  and  activities.  In  such  times  the  people  must 
necessarily  be  undisciplined  and  unbridled,  everyone  would  do  that 
which  was  right  in  the  sight  of  his  own  eyes,  all  would  lose  courage, 
ambition,  aspiration.  Corporate  advancement  as  well  as  individual 
progress  would  cease,  and  retrogression  would  assuredly  follow. 

The  function  of  the  prophets  in  those  days  was  not  primarily 
to  foretell  events,  but  much  more  distinctly  to  blow  a  clarion  trumpet 
of  denunciation  and  warning,  to  demand  a  hearing  for  high  calls  of 
duty,  to  point  out  truths  well  nigh  forgotten. 

And  we  doubt  not  they  were  met  ever  with  the  same  difficul1 
ties.  Then  as  now  the  prophet  was  wondered  at,  and  then  declared 
a  fanatic,  full  of  senseless,  foolish  and  perverse  imaginings,  "abso- 
lutely impracticable/' 

"Impracticable"  is  a  much  abused  word.  Behind  it  indifferent, 
uninformed,  lazy,  unsympathetic  people  find  refuge.     It  is  a  barri- 


*Samuel  iii,  1.     fHosea  Hi,  4.     Amos  viii,  12.     II  Chronicles  xv,  4. 
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cade  against  inquiry,  information,  enthusiasm.  But  many  a  time  in 
the  past  it  has  been  swept  away,  and  the  enthusiasts  and  so-called 
dreamers  and  fanatics  have  proved  themselves  wise  and  practical 
after  all. 

For  it  is  an  indisputable  fact  that  nothing  has  ever  been  accom- 
plished, in  the  way  of  great  progress  and  achievement — nor  can 
anything  ever  be  accomplished,  except  by  those  who  have  the  gift  of 
Vision.  They  are  of  higher  intellectual  stature  than  their  fellows, 
or  they  have  hearts  of  wider  sympathy,  or  they  stand  nearer  to  God 
and  His  ideals.  At  any  rate,  they  see  and  feel  beyond  narrow 
confines,  they  have  broader  horizon,  stronger  trust  in  their  fellow- 
men,  firmer  faith  in  the  prevalence  of  right,  surer  confidence  in  the 
progress  of  good  purposes  and  benevolent  plans.  Having  clearer 
and  wider  vision  and  more  courageous  hearts,  the  dreamers  essay 
difficult  tasks.  They  emblazon  on  their  banner  that  "strange  device, 
Excelsior,"  they  proceed  with  undaunted  spirit  in  the  very  face  of 
tremendous  odds,  confronting  frowning  battlements  of  difficulty, 
cherishing  as  their  motto,  "there  is  no  such  word  as  fail." 

Is  not  history  itself  but  the  record  of  man's  achievements  in  the 
"impracticable"?  Kings  and  warriors  and  voyagers  and  explorers 
and  inventors  who  accomplished  anything,  have  they  not  been  all 
along,  those  who  had  Vision?  And  because  they  had  vision,  they 
planned  and  contrived  and  wrought  and  succeeded,  while  every 
generation  in  which  they  lived  either  hooted  at  them,  or  sullenly  and 
indifferently  withheld  confidence,  sympathy  and  help.  Nevertheless 
the  world  went  on,  as  the  impracticable  people  insisted  it  should. 
Schemes  were  realized,  plans  worked,  projects  were  accomplished, 
ends  were  gained,  immense  results  followed  what  had  seemed  ridicu- 
lously small  beginnings.  The  impracticable  and  impossible  emerged 
as  the  attainable  and  indeed  the  inevitable.  The  story  of  it  over  and 
over,  makes  history  readable  and  exciting. 

Behold  it  in  the  Bible.  What  is  the  lesson  of  the  passage  of 
the  Red  Sea,  the  Capture  of  Jericho,  the  various  deliverances  and 
victories  of  the  chosen  people  ?  Eliminate  the  miraculous  element  if 
you  choose,  and  there  remains  in  every  case  the  lesson  that  somehow, 
by  God's  help,  human  prowess,  steadfastness,  fidelity,  obedience, 
always  win.  The  Old  Testament  is  entirely  in  behalf  of  those  who 
looked  ahead  and  abroad  and  devised  the  impracticable  and  attained 
the  impossible. 
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And  when  we  come  to  Christianity  itself,  there  could  not  be 
conceived  a  case  in  which  disastrous  defeat  was  more,  evidently  cer- 
tain from  the  outset.  The  Lord  came  to  convert  the  whole  sintul 
race  of  man  to  righteousness,  and  the  triumph  of  His  cause  began 
at  the  very  moment  when  He  breathed  out  His  soul,  a  vanquished 
Leader,  amid  the  darkness  and  earthquake  of  Calvary,  the  jeers 
and  revilings  of  the  people.  The  most  magnificent  spectacle  in  the 
world  to-day  is  the  undying  courage  of  Christian  believers,  in  the 
face  of  everything  which  forebodes  defeat — a  courage  that  will  not 
down — a  courage  that  indignantly  refuses  to  consider  whether  salva- 
tion is  practicable.  The  very  genius  of  the  Christian  religion  is  to 
accomplish  the  impossible. 

True  to  that  principle  the  Church  has  never  ceased  her  mis- 
sionary work  even  in  troublous  times.  True  to  that  principle  has 
been  conceived  every  scheme  for  the  world's  betterment.  The  pur- 
pose has  always  been  high,  the  motive  at  bottom  necessarily  unsel- 
fish, the  spirit  in  which  great  tasks  have  been  undertaken  has  been 
devout  and  determined.  The  Christian  company  all  along  the  cen- 
turies has  recognized  no  such  thing  as  failure,  knowing  that  with 
God  nothing  shall  be  impossible. 

And  see  what  has  been  wrought  in  some  departments  of  life. 

The  world  is  a  better  place  to  live)  in  because  our  standards 
have  risen  immeasurably  above  those  of  other  days.  We  are  a  long 
way  off  from  the  millennium,  but  the  principles  by  which  we  measure 
life  are  vastly  higher.  It  seems  to  us  almost  purblind  not  to  discern 
thfs  on  every  hand.  There  is  a  quickening  of  the  popular  conscience, 
an  increasing  ethical  enthusiasm,  which  pervades  our  colleges,  our 
business  conferences,  our  legislative  halls,  our  marts  of  trade.  Ideal- 
ism has  come  wonderfully  to  the  front  within  the  last  decade.  En- 
thusiasm for  humanity  is  in  the  very  air.  There  is  a  strong  movement 
against  lawlessness,  against  inequity,  against  special  privilege.* 


*"The  aspect  of  life  has  not  become  wholly  materialized,  even  under  the 
impulse  of  our  unprecedented,  material  development.  The  principles  which 
criticize  and  offset  this  tendency  are  becoming  effectively  recognized.  There 
were  never  so  many  great  fortunes  as  now,  and  they  never  seemed  so  men- 
acing; but  there  was  never  so  general  an  insistence  that  they  are  bound  to 
some  social  service.  Public  opinion  expresses  itself  with  an  unwonted 
authority  and  wisdom.  Social  life  is  less  gross  than  in  the  old  days  of 
drinking  and  gambling.  Even  ridicule  has  become  a  moral  force,  and  has 
laughed  the  'code  of  honour'  into  contempt,  and  is  making  the  glamour  of 
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What  means  the  discussion  concerning  child  labor,  and  the 
protection  of  women?  How  comes  it  that  the  punishment  of  venality 
and  the  disclosure  of  graft  have  met  with  such  wide  and  popular- 
applause?  How  does  it  happen  that  a  wave  of  temperance  reform 
has  recently  swept  over  large  sections  of  the  country?  The  men 
who  had  Vision  in  past  national  crises,  Washington,  Lincoln,  Grant, 
McKinley,  are  to-day  succeeded  by  others  of  like  fashion.  'Tut- 
ting aside  entirely  their  political  associations  and  the  views  of  cur- 
rent questions  which  they  advocate,  it  is  evident  that  President 
Roosevelt,  Governor  Hughes,  Governor  Folk,  Mr.  Taft,  and  Mr. 
Bryan  make  their  appeal  to  the  moral  sense  of  the  people. "y  They 
are  moral  leaders,  sounding  the  note  of  moral  enthusiasm.'  The  con- 
science of  the  American  people  is  awake.  Governor  Folk  calls 
this  "an  era  of  conscience." 

Well,  all  this  has  its  strong  lesson  for  us  of  this  generation. 
This  Society  of  ours,  with  many  others  kindred  to  it,  is  established 
for  the  very  purpose  of  commemorating  the  power  of  Vision.  They 
are  exponents  of  the  truth  phrased  by  the  Apostle  when  he  had 
recounted  the  deeds  and  experiences  of  the  ancients  :  "Now  all  these 
things  happened  unto  them  for  ensamples ;  and  they  are  written  for 
our  admonition,  upon  whom  the  ends  of  the  world  are  come."    And 


war  seem  sentimental  and  absurd.  Till  very  recently,  the  hero  was  always  the 
soldier;  now  he  is  more  likely  to  be  a  railway  engineer,  a  coal  miner,  a 
fireman  in  a  burning  house,  a  policeman  averting  an  accident,  a  physician 
in  contagion,  a  nurse  in  a  hospital.  The  courage  of  ordinary  every-day 
human  life  is  awarded  its  moral  value.  The  common  people  are  beginning 
to  learn  that  their  interest  is  peace,  and  that  it  is  irrational  that  they  should 
march  out  to  slaughter  and  be  slaughtered,  merely  because  their  rulers  have 
a  quarrel.  Arbitration,  both  in  international  disputes  and  in  labor  diffi- 
culties, is  coming  wTithin  the  range  of  practical  politics.  Diplomacy  is 
accepting  the  American  method  of  using  language,  not  to  conceal  thought, 
but  to  say  exactly  what  one  means.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  department  of 
life  or  thought  which  does  not  exhibit  some  progress  in  its  ideals  and 
customs.  Even  for  the  church,  this  is  its  greatest  missionary  era.  There 
is  more  of  institutional  charity,  and,  what  is  needed  to  obviate  its  dangers, 
a  greater  sense  of  the  need  of  personal  contact  with  the  objects  of  our 
philanthropy.  There  is  a  transfer  of  the  Christian  emphasis  from  means 
to  ends ;  and,  while  there  is  some  risk  of  disparaging  the  means,  religious 
life  seems  to  be  becoming  more  real,  through  its  deeper  understanding  of 
the  necessity  of  Christianity  between   Sundays." — Church  Standard. 

t  Dr.  Mabie. 
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we  do  well  on  our  anniversary  to  ask  ourselves,  as  citizens  of  the 
Commonwealth,  as  dwellers  in  these  United  States,  wherein  lies 
our  true  patriotism. 

When  we  study  the  subject  it  becomes  evident  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  have  very  much  to  learn  before  they  understand 
the  first  principles  of  it.  I  have  sought  to  glean  from  various 
speakers  and  writers  expressions  of  the  present  trend  of  thought 
in  this  regard,  and  quote  them  precisely  or  periphrastically.  It  is  a 
comfort  to  find  a  general  recognition  of  substantial  progress. 

In  ancient  times,  as  the  Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans  understood 
it,  patriotism  was  a  very  narrow  and  partial  virtue.  It  was  abso- 
lutely intolerant  and  scornful.  It  hated  the  foreigner,  it  tortured 
the  captive  with  pitiless  cruelty — it  despised  the  slave — it  ill-treated 
women — its  estimate  of  childhood  was  savage — its  conduct  toward 
the  poor,  the  aged,  the  outcast  was  indescribably  mean.  To  be 
patriotic  was  to  be  selfish  in  behalf  of  personal  comfort  and  freedom 
and  national  or  local  material  prosperity. 

What  Cicero  meant  when  he  said  "dulce  et  decorum  est  pro 
patria  mori"  was  infinitely  far  below  the  true  patriotism  which  is 
surely  coming  to  be  the  ideal  of  our  times. 

For  what  is  our  country  ?  Surely  not  its  soil,  however  fertile — 
not  its  vast  plains,  its  soaring  mountains,  its  wonderful  cataracts,  its 
vast  forests,  its  teeming  valleys.  We  may  love  and  admire  them 
and  glory  in  them  as  the  Swiss  and  Germans  and  Irish  turn  with 
fond  hearts  to  their  native  lands.  But  we  have  learned  that  the  land 
is  nothing  without  the  men  who  inhabit  it.  The  most  magnificent 
material  prosperity  is  void  of  value  without  the  character  of  the 
people  who  achieve  and  enjoy  it.  Not  commerce  on  every  sea,  or 
fertile  soil  yielding  mineral  and  vegetable  wealth,  not  cities  and 
museums  replete  with  all  that  is  glorious  in  art  and  science,  not 
poverty  and  plague  driven  out,  not  paeans  sung  by  poets,  or  pane- 
gyrics shouted  by  orators,  or  magniloquent  records  made  by  his- 
torians, not  prestige  and  power  among  the  nations,  standing  armies 
and  resplendent  navies.  For  within  all  these  history  past  and 
present  discloses  oftentimes  corruption,  cowardice,  bluster  and 
tyranny  or  disintegration.  Of  how  many  dynasties  as  of  democracies 
has  it  been  true  that  material  progress  resulted  in  moral  ruin,  and 
growth  in  greatness  spelled  increasing  corruption.  Braggadocio 
issued  in  tyranny,  war  was  waged  unjust  and  cruel,  rapine  character- 
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ized  conquest.     No,  if  we  read  history  aright,  it  is  the  nation  and 
not  the  land  or  its  material  prosperity  which  determines  patriotism. 

And  this  Society  recognizes  and  emphasizes  the  oft  forgotten 
truth  that  our  country  is  something  more  than  the  single  procession 
which  passes  across  the  stage  in  one  generation.  It  means  the  land, 
with  all  the  people,  in  all  their  periods ;  the  ancestors  whose  exer- 
tions made  us  what  we  are,  and  whose  memory  is  precious  to  us, 
the  posterity  to  whom  we  are  to  transmit  v  hat  we  prize,  unstained 
as  we  received  it.  And  he  who  loves  his  country  must  act  and 
speak,  not  for  the  present  generation  alone,  but  for  all  that  rightly 
live,  every  event  in  whose  history  is  inseparable  from  every  other. 
"If  we  pray  as  does  the  seal  of  Boston  that  God  will  be  to  us  as  He 
was  to  the  fathers,  then  we  must  be  to  God  what  our  fathers  were." 

There  is  then  a  great  doctrine  of  the  Communion  of  Saints  m 
the  true  idea  of  Patriotism,  corresponding  to  that  which  we  all 
recognize  in  the  true  idea  of  the  Church.  They  wrho  have  passed 
away  shall  not  be  perfected  without  us,*  and  we  shall  be  perfected 
only  in  those  and  by  those  who  shall  come  after  us.  Everything 
that  has  been  done  to  make  our  country  perfect  must  be  added  to 
and  crowned,  that  she  may  go  on  to  yet  fuller  and  completer  per- 
fection. 

Bishop  Spalding  (of  Peoria)  declares:  "The  Absolute,  the 
Highest  is,  a  Person,  and  the  civilization  which  issues  in  the  noblest 
personalities,  is  the  best."  Hence  patriotism  cannot  be  selfish,  indi- 
vidual, narrow  and  constrictive.  Science,  invention,  commerce,  uni- 
versal travel,  electricity,  the  printing  press — have  pushed  out  our 
boundaries.  We  have  learned  that  the  man  is  more  than  the  citizen, 
humanity  more  sacred  than  nationality,  and  we  are  citizens  of  the 
world.  We  recognize  that  right  and  truth  and  love  to  man  and 
allegiance  to' God  are  above  all  patriotism.  Love  of  humanity  has 
become  in  all  true  minds  the  Ideal. 

"Not  place  of  birth  shall  determine  our  interest  in  men,  but  the 
fact  of  birth;  not  geography,  but  anthropology ;  not  racial  qualities, 
but  human." 

Says  a  writer  in  the  Biglow  papers :  "In  our  capacity  as  spirits 
we  are  admitted  citizens  of  an  invisible  and  holier  fatherland.  There 
is  a  patriotism  of  the  soul  whose  claim  absolves  us  from  other  and 
terrene  fealty ;  our  true  country  is  that  ideal  realm  which  we  repre- 
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sent  to  ourselves  under  the  name  of  religion,  duty  and  the  like.  Our 
true  country  is  bounded  on  the  north  and  south,  on  the  east  and 
west  by  Justice,  and  when  she  oversteps  that  invisible  boundary  line 
by  so  much  as  a  hair's  breadth,  she  ceases  to  be  our  mother." 

I  find  that  passage  quoted  by  one*  who,  because  of  these  high 
ideals,  exclaims: 

"The  exclusiveness  of  patriotism  leads  to  vice ;  love  of  our 
fellow  creatures  does  make  for  righteousness.  So,  such  patriotism 
must  be  dethroned — this  spurious  virtue,  this  narrow,  unworthy 
ideal  must  be  renounced,  before  there  can  be  any  solid  hope  for 
humanity.  Let  patriotism  be  removed  from  the  pinnacle  of  virtue 
and  replaced  by  humanitarianism,  and' then  shall  dawn  the  day  of 
peace  on  earth  and  good-will  to  men." 

Here,  then,  is  the  man  of  Vision,  the  champion  of  the  im- 
practicable, the  Leader  who  demands  the  impossible,  but  who,  be- 
cause of  the  heroic  spirit  within  him  accounts  it  the  inevitable. 

And  the  wonder  is  that  latterly,  with  rapid  strides,  rulers  and 
diplomats  and  lawmakers  have  under  our  very  eyes  made  progress 
towards  that  goal.  Politicians  may  still  blindly  arrange  their  wires 
of  intrigue,  bosses  and  managers  and  demagogues  may  still  swarm 
in  plenty,  corruption  and  bribery  may  still  be  manifest,  graft  and 
robbery  may  still  flourish ;  but  you  and  I  know  that  there  is  a  hand- 
writing on  the  wall,  a  dread  warning  has  been  sounded,  and  the  end, 
though  not  actually  here,  surely  approaches. 

Prophets'  voices  are  raised  not  a  few.  Higher  standards  are 
reared  than  used  to  be.  National  interests  are  broader,  the  outlook 
is  wider,  the  corporate  conscience  is  more  sensitive,  things  are 
doing.  "The  vision  is  yet  for  the  appointed  time,  and  it  hasteth 
toward  the  end,  and  shall  not  lie.  Though  it  tarry,  wait  for  it,  be- 
cause it  will  surely  come,  it  will  not  tarry. "f 

Even  the  multitude  is  learning  that  we  must  leave  what  pays 
for  the  moment,  for  what  pays  for  all  time.  Only  truth  and  justice 
ever  paid  in  the  long  run.  Every  compromise  which  sets  aside 
even  for  a  time  the  eternal  principles  of  equity  and  love,  brings  down 
destruction  to  the  social  system  which1  tolerates  the  compromise. 
Temporary  advantage  over  against  eternal  right — this  is  the  contest. 

Our  country  with  all  its  faults  is,  by  God's  providence,  holding 
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rip  the  standard ;  setting  the  pace  for  the  nations  of  the  world. 
Within  the  last  three  years,  even,  the  whole  aspect  of  things  has 
altered.  By  one  stroke  of  her  pen  the  Empress  Dowager  of  China 
has  not  only  changed  but  abolished  the  system  of  education  which 
was  ancient  two  thousand  years  ago ;  and  we  are  told  that  American 
methods  have  been  taken  as  examples  of  those  by  which  the  new 
education  is  to  be  carried  on.  The  other  day  I  heard  a  speaker 
from  the  far  East  declare  before  a  crowded  assembly  that  the  picture 
of  George  Washington  is  frequently  to  be  found  in  the  houses  of 
Filipinos,  Japanese,  Koreans,  and  other  Oriental  nations  as  the 
patron  saint  of  all  that  is  desirable  in  national  life. 

All  this  shows  us  most  distinctly  what  is  our  part  to  play. 
Certainly  to  spread  abroad  the  larger  and  loftier  definition  of  what 
patriotism  really  means,  to  disclose  to  narrow  minds  the  wider 
message,  to  help  blind  eyes  to  see  the  Vision  glorious.  Can  we  not 
by  tongue  and  pen,  by  books  and  papers,  in  the  forum  and  the  pulpit 
declare  the  grander  truth?  Patriotism  is  not  simply  standing  by 
our  country  whether  right  or  wrong.  Party  spirit,  demagogueism, 
limitations  of  time  or  of  present  advantage  do  not  describe  it  and 
cannot  contain  it.  Education,  business,  politics,  religion,  are  far 
more  extended  than  that  form  of  education,  that  line  of  business, 
that  sect  in  religion,  that  party  In  politics,  to  which  any  man  or  set 
of  men  is  accustomed.  And  so,  true  patriotism  far  transcends  the 
restricted  boundaries  of  one  country,  the  partially  developed  ideas 
of  one  or  of  many  generations.  Our  nation,  unlike  others  began  as 
a  civilized  people,  and  with  freedom  as  a  possession  for  which 
others  struggled  and  fought  through  bitter  centuries.  Hence  no- 
where better  than  here  on  American  soil  can  true  patriotism  be 
learned ;  nowhere  the  high  ideals  of  a  mature  and  inspired  Vision  be 
striven  for  with  surer  harbingers  of  success. 

Disgrace  all  the  greater  shall  attend  us,  ruin  all  the  more  miser- 
able shall  be  ours,  if  here  we  falter  and  prove  recreant.  Nowhere 
is  a  low  standard  more  inadmissible  than  here.  The  bribe  and  the 
bribe-taker,  the  buyer  of  votes,  the  greedy  capitalist,  the  devious 
politician,  the  grafter,  the  self-seeking  demagogue,  the  blatant 
anarchist  "the  fallacious  and  venial  editor,"  are  more  out  of  place 
here  than  anywhere  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Without  the  Vision 
which  our  fathers  descried,  and  which,  with  ever  more  entrancing 
beauty,  has  shone  glorious  before  the  succeeding  generations  of  true 
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lovers  of  their  country  and  of  humanity,  this  people  shall  surely 
perish.  And  as  Christian  patriots  we  may  well  ask. ourselves  how 
the  Vision  may  be  held  plain  and  clear  before  our  own  eyes,  and  its 
message  taught  forcibly  to  our  children  and  to  all  the  myriads  who 
swarm  through  our  open  gates. 

Well,  then,  what  is  the  Vision?  Indeed  it  is  magnificent,  as  in 
this  twentieth  century  dawn  we  stand,  with  stout  hearts  and  high 
ambition  and  glorious  hopes,  facing  the  world's  future. 

The  Vision  is  none  other — nothing  less,  than  God's  eternal  pur- 
pose, not  for  a  few  selected  individuals,  but  for  the  whole  race  of 
men. 

Shall  that  race  finally  and  effectually  balk  His  purpose?  Shall 
His  patience  be  ultimately  worn  out  and  fail  ? 

As  Christian  people  we  know  that  cannot  be.  What  more  beau- 
tiful sight,  pathetic  and  yet  wonderfully  glorious,  than  the  long  line 
of  figures  from  the  closed  gate  of  Eden  on  through  countless  gene- 
rations facing  the  future,  ever  with  undying  hope,  with  backs  to  the 
wilderness,  leaving  it  further  and  further  behind,  looking  for  a 
City  which  hath  foundations,  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God?  The 
whole  Divine  revelation  is  in  that  one  thought.  The  Bible  starts 
out,  the  history  of  the  race  begins,  in  the  wildness,  and  dreary  tillage 
of  a  Garden;  but  it  ends  in  the  City  of  God,  beautiful  and  tran- 
scendent, let  down  from  heaven,  perfected  by  toil,  resplendent  with 
achievement,  irradiated  by  the  immanent  Deity,  dwelling  among  men, 
Emmanuel,  God  with  us.  Therefore  in  our  Vision  we  know  that 
His  will  and  man's  will  shall  not  be  ever  at  strife,  that  men  will 
cease  to  be  selfish,  overreaching,  tempting  and  seducing  one  an- 
other ;  that  the  grog  shop  and  gambling  den  and  the  social  evil  can- 
not endure  throughout  all  time ;  that  God  cannot  be  content  with 
such  meagre  realization  of  a  redeemed  humanity. 

One  who  is  entranced  by  the  majesty  and  sublimity  of  the 
Vision  may  well  put  into  our  mouths  such  questions  as  these : 

"Is  society  to  grope  on,  imperfect,  ungodly,  unbrotherly,  teem- 
ing with  evil  in  personal  characters  and  social  vices,  till  God  tires  of 
the  profitless  race  and  comes  in  flaming  judgment  to  blot  it  from  the 
earth  which  it  misuses  and  profanes?  Will  business  always  mean 
the  close  competition  which  makes  it  difficult  for  many  to  live  ?  Will 
co-operation  never  take  the  place  of  conflict?  Will  the  vast  re- 
sources of  the  earth  never  seem  sufficient  that  everyone  may  have 
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a  little?  Will  nations  always  protect  their  industries  against  those 
of  rivals  ?  Will  they  always  settle  their  differences  by  the  appeal  to 
force?  Is  the  federation  of  the  world  to  be  forever  an  iridescent 
dream?  Will  militarism,  that  curse  of  civilization,  always  eat  up 
the  hard  earnings  of  mankind  in  oppressive  taxes?  Is  the  reign  of 
peace  never  to  be  begun  ?  In  a  word,  are  the  kingdoms  of  this 
world  never  to  become  the  kingdoms  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ  ? 
It  is  too  true  that  the  realization  of  all  this  is  far  enough  distant. 
But,  if  these  hopes  be  quite  baseless,  if  all  these  questions  are  to  be 
answered  in  the  affirmative,  then  we  must  assent  to  the  position 
that  the  Cross  is,  after  all,  a  confession  of  gigantic  failure/' 
— (Church  Standard.) 

This  we  cannot  and  we  will  not  believe. 

WTe  declare  once  more  that  the  Vision  shall  become,  and  we 
shall  strive  to  make  it,  a  grand  and  glorious  Reality,  not  the  imprac- 
ticable, the  improbable,  the  impossible;  but  the  inevitable.  Because 
God's  in  His  heaven — all's  well  and  must  be  well,  in  His  world. 

"With  faint,  far  buglings  in  the  noble  east, 
I  hear  the  herald  of  the  struggling  day, 
Calling  each  man  to  victor's  earnestness, 
To  bring  in  truth  the  dream  of  yesterday." 

And  so  our  prayer  shall  be  to  the  God  of  nations : 

"Refresh  Thy  people  on  their  toilsome  way 
Lead  us  from  night  to  never-ending  day; 
Fill  all  our  lives  with  love  and  grace  divine, 
And  glory,  laud  and  praise  be  ever  Thine." 
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WILLIAM  CHESTER  BAIRD. 

William  Chester  Baird  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Robert 
Baird  and  Hermine  Du  Bousson  Baird.  He  was  born  in  Geneva, 
Switzerland,  on  October  n,  1842.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  New  York  University  with  the  class  of  '63,  and  also  received 
the  bachelor's  degree  from  Princeton  University.  He  was  engaged 
in  mercantile  and  manufacturing  pursuits  and  was  well  known  in 
Newr  York  for  his  fine  baritone  voice,  which  he  gave  largely  to 
charitable  work.  He  was  choir  master  of  the  Clinton  Avenue  Con- 
gregational Church  of  Brooklyn  for  twenty-six  years.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Chester  Glee  Club  of  Chester,  and  was  one  of  the 
charter  members  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club  of  New  York. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  famous  Tile  Club  of  New  York  and 
of  other  organizations.  He  married  Miss  Grace  Sumner  Williams 
on  June  23,  1896,  and  died  at  his  home  on  University  Heights  in 
New  York  on  June  14,  1908. 

THOMAS  CARSON  BARR. 

Thomas  Carson  Barr  was  born  in  Wellsborough,  Tioga  County, 
Pa.,  February  2,  1858.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Barr,  a 
physician  of  Philadelphia.  He  graduated  from  the  Central  High 
School  of  Philadelphia  in  1874  and  became  a  clerk  in  the  office 
of  Charles  H.  Massen,  conveyancer.  He  studied  law  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  of  Philadelphia  and  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State,  but  gave  up  its  active  practice  in  1887.  ^n  ^at  >'ear  ne  De~ 
came  interested  in  the  management  and  development  of  street  rail- 
ways and  was  president  of  the  People's  Passenger  Railway  Co.  and 
the  Lombard  and  South  Street  Railway  Co.,  both  of  Philadelphia. 
He  also  organized  and  put  in  operation  the  Omnibus  Company 
General  of  Philadelphia.  In  1889  ^r-  Barr  became  interested  in 
tfie  street  railways  of  Newark,  N.  J.    With  other  capitalists  he  pur- 
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chased  all  the  Newark  surface  roads  except  the  South  Orange 
Avenue  Line,  and  incorporated  them  into  the  Newark  Passenger 
Railway  Co.,  of  which  he  became  president.  This  was  subsequently 
changed  to  the  Consolidated  Traction  Co.  and  then  to  the  North 
Jersey  Street  Railroad,  the  ownership  of  which  was  subsequently 
acquired  by  the  Public  Service  Corporation,  of  which  he  was  made 
a  director.  In  the  early  oxd's  he  published  the  Newark  Times,  but 
sold  out  his  interest  and  later  conducted  a  morning  paper  at  Tren- 
ton. Mr.  Barr  married  Miss  Lorraine  H.  Hunt.  He  died  suddenly 
at  his  home  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  February  26,  1908. 


FRANCIS    MARINUS    CALDWELL. 

Francis  Marinus  Caldwell  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  No- 
vember 6,  183 1.  He  was  the  son  of  Dr.  James  St.  Clair  Caldwell 
and  Maria  Howell  Caldwell.  He  was  educated  in  the  public  schools 
of  Philadelphia,  and  was  graduated  from  the  Central  High  School. 
He  was  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits  throughout  his  life.  He  was 
twice  married,  his  first  wife  being  Miss  Elvira  Comfort,  and  his 
second  Miss  Elizabeth  H.  Van  Horn.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
secretary  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
was  vice-president  of  that  Society  for  several  years.  He  was  treas- 
urer-general of  the  Cincinnati  at  the  time  of  his  death,  which  oc- 
curred in  Philadelphia  on  December  1,  1908. 


SAMUEL  CARPENTER. 

Samuel  Carpenter  was  the  son  of  James  and  Sarah  Carpenter, 
and  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1836.  He  received  his  early  edu- 
cation in  that  city,  and  when  quite  a  young  man  entered  the  employ 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad.  He  rose  rapidly,  and  in  a  few  years 
was  general  baggage  agent  with  headquarters  in  Philadelphia.  He 
came  to  New  York  in  1872  as  General  Eastern  Passenger  Agent. 
He  retired  from  the  railroad  in  December,  1906,  after  a  connection 
of  forty-nine  years.  Mr.  Carpenter  was  widely  and  favorably  known 
as  a  railroad  man,  was  one  of  the  organizers  of  the  Iron  Steamboat 
Company,  and  for  some  years  its  president,  and  was  prominently 
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identified  with  many  other  industrial  interests.    He  was  unmarried, 
and  died  at  his  home  in  New  York  on  January  7,  1908. 

WALTER  R.  GILLETTE. 

Dr.  Walter  R.  Gillette  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  February, 
1840.  He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Abram  Dunn  Gillette  and  Hannah 
Jenkins  Gillette.  He  was  graduated  from  Madison,  now  Colgate, 
University  with  the  class  of  '61,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.D. 
from  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New  York  in 
1863.  He  served  in  the  Medical  Corps,  during  the  last  two  years  of 
the  Civil  War,  and  at  its  close  began  the  practice  of  his  profession 
in  New  York.  For  thirteen  years  he  was  surgeon  to  the  Postoffice 
Department. 

Dr.  Gillette  was  connected  with  the  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co. 
for  thirty-six  years,  and  was  one  of  its  vice-presidents  when  he  re- 
signed in  1906.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company 
and  the  International  Banking  Corporation,  consulting  physician  to 
Bellevue  and  St.  Francis  Hospitals,  consulting  gynecologist  to  the 
Manhattan  State  Hospital,  and  a  member  of  numerous  clubs  and 
societies.  He  married  Miss  Annie  Curtenius  June  1,  1871,  and  died 
at  the  Roosevelt  Hospital  in  New  York  on  November  7,  1908. 

MARTIN  B.  HUGHES. 

Col.  Martin  B.  Hughes,  U.S.A.,  retired,  was  born  in  Franklin, 
Pa.,  May  16,  1847.  He  entered  the  Military  Academy  at  West 
Point  in  1864,  and  was  graduated  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  Ninth 
Cavalry  in  1869.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of  the  Infantry  and 
Cavalry '  School  withv  the  class  of  1883.  He  saw  a  great  deal  of 
Indian  warfare  in  the  70^  in  Texas  and  New  Mexico.  He  was 
made  a  first  lieutenant  in  1873,  and  was  brevetted  captain  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  for  gallant  services  in  action  against  the  Indians  in 
the  San  Andreas  Mountains,  New  Mexico,1  on  April  7,  1880. 

Colonel  Hughes  became  widely  known  in  the  army  for  going 
voluntarily  with  Captain  Dodge  and  his  troops  to  the  relief  of 
Thomburgh's  command  after  his  massacre  by  the  Utes  in  1879. 
This  relief  expedition  had  been  suggested  by  Lieutenant  Hughes, 
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and  he  rode  ahead  with  the  courier  in  a  forced  inarch  through  the 
night  and  with  hostile  Utes  on  all  sides.  Every  horse  was  shot  from 
under  them  as  they  approached  the  little  band  of  Thomburgh's  men, 
and  they  lay  for  four  days  behind  a  breastwork  of  dead  horses  until 
the  larger  expedition,  headed  by  General  Merritt,  arrived. 

Nearly  all  of  Colonel  Hughes's  service  was  in  the  West,  his 
regiment  moving  from  New  Mexico  to  Kansas  and  the  Indian  Ter- 
ritory in  1881,  where  it  remained  until  1885,  quelling  a  disturbance 
in  Oklahoma,  which  was  not  then  open  to  settlement.  In  1885  the 
regiment  moved  to  the  Department  of  the  Platte,  and  took  part  in 
the  uprising  of  the  Sioux  in  1 890-1 891.  Colonel  Hughes  was  pro- 
moted to  captain  in  1885,  and  was  stationed  at  Fort  Robinson,  Neb., 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  Dispatched  to 
Chickamauga  and  Fort  Tampa,  he  sailed  from  the  latter  place  for 
Santiago,  which  he  reached  on  June  23,  1898,  remaining  there  until 
August  15,  when  he  returned  home.  He  received  his  majority  in 
1899,  and  served  in  the  Philippines  from  1900  to  190 1.  After  a 
service  of  over  thirty-two  years  with  the  Ninth  Cavalry  he  was  made 
lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  a  negro  regiment.  He  be- 
came colonel  of  the  First  Cavalry  in  1903.  He  commanded  the 
Department  of  Texas  at  different  times  during  his  three  years  of 
service  there,  and  was  placed  on  the  retired  list  in  1906  on  his  own 
application.  Colonel  Hughes  commanded  the  first  colored  troop 
ever  sent  east  of  the  Mississippi,  a  "record"  troop — at  Fort  Meyer, 
Va.,  from  1891  to  1894. 

Colonel  Hughes  married  Miss  Katherine  Stevens  December  30, 
1886.  He  died  at  the  Washington  Barracks  Hospital  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  on  November  15,  1908,  after  a  prolonged  illness,  and 
was  buried  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 


EDWARD  ANDERSON  IRVIN. 

Edward  Anderson  Irvin  was  born  at  Curwensville,  Pa.,  Jan- 
uary 13,  1838.  He  was  the  oldest  son  of  William  and  Jane  Patton 
Irvin.  His  earliest  education  was  obtained  in  the  schools  of  his 
native  town.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  entered  the  Academy  at 
Mount  Holley,  N.  J.,  and  after  two  years  entered  the  Edgehill 
School  at  Princeton,  where  he  remained  a  year.    In  1857  he  became 
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associated  with  his  father  in  the  mercantile  and  lumber  business ; 
three  years  later  he  succeeded  to  it  and  conducted  it  until  the  out- 
break of  the  Civil  War. 

With  the  opening  of  the  war  he  turned  his  business  over  to 
his  father  and  at  once^  proceeded  to  recruit  a  company  for  active 
service.  In  a  short  time  he  had  a  company  of  120  men;  he  was 
elected  captain  and  was  commissioned  as  such  by  Governor  Curtin 
on  May  29,  1861.  This  company  was  attached  to  the  Forty-second 
Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Infantry,  otherwise  known  as 
"First  Pennsylvania  Volunteer  Rifles,"  and  afterward  by  order  of 
War  Department  was  named  the  "Kane  Rifles."  This  regiment, 
of  which  Colonel  Irvin  commanded  Company  "K,"  achieved  such 
distinction  for  gallantry  in  the  service  that  its  name  "Bucktails" 
became  famous  in  both  armies.  On  the  first  day  of  the  Seven  Days' 
Battle  on  the  Peninsula,  he  was  captured  at  Mechanicsville  and  was 
confined  in  Libby  Prison  for  two  months,  when  he  was  exchanged 
and  joined  his  regiment  on  the  Rappahannock,  again  taking  com- 
mand of  his  company.  He  was  in  the  second  Bull  Run  battle  and 
in  the  Maryland  campaign.  On  September  10,  1862,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  lieutenant-colonel.  Four  days  later  he  was  dangerously 
wounded  while  leading  his  command  at  the  battle  of  Boonesboro  on 
the  slope  of  South  Mountain.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  again  on 
December  14,  1862,  and  at  the  battle  of  Fredericksburg  was  again 
wounded,  and  on  recovery  was  refused  a  certificate  for  further 
service,  on  account  of  his  then  bad  condition.  Rather  than  become 
a  member  of  the  invalid  corps  he  accepted  a  discharge  from  the 
service  by  reason  of  "wounds  received  in  action." 

On  October  30,  1862,  Colonel  Irvin  was  married  to  Miss  Emma 
A.  Graham  during  his  temporary  absence  from  the  army  because 
of  the  wound  received  at  South  Mountain. 

Colonel  Irvin  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  Con- 
vention of  1888  at  Chicago,  and  was  a  member  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Senate  in  1905  and  1906.  He  ^vas  president  of  the  Curwensville 
Cemetery  Company,  of  the  Curwensville  Board  of  Trade,  and  of  the 
Citizens  National  Bank  of  Curwensville.  He  was  a  trustee  of  the 
Lock  Haven  Normal  School,  and  for  a  time  was  a  director  of  the 
Tyrone  and  Clearfield  Railroad  Company,  and  was  chiefly  instru- 
mental in  procuring  an  extension  of  that  road  to  Curwensville  in 
1876.     He  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  principal  operators  in 
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timber  in  his  district.  In  later  years  he  became  largely  interested 
in  mineral  lands  and  greatly  extended  his  business  interests  in 
many  ways. 

Colonel  Irvin  was  greatly  esteemed  by  his  fellow  citizens,  and 
his  death  on  October  13,  1908,  was;  the  occasion  for  many  public 
expressions  of  regard  and  appreciation. 


JOHN  BEARD  JACKSON. 

John  Beard  Jackson  was  born  in  Pittsburgh  on  February  17, 
1845.  ^e  was  tne  son  °f  George  W.  Jackson,  one  of  the  pioneer 
merchants  of  the  city.  Pie  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Pitts- 
burgh, and  afterward  attended  Kenyon  College,  at  Gambier,  Ohio. 
Ill  health  prevented  him  from  graduating,  but  the  College  subse- 
quently gave  him  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  for  a  number  of  years 
he  was  a  trustee  from  the  diocese  of  Pittsburgh.  Failing  health, 
as  he  grew  to  manhood,  rendered  active  life  unadvisable,  but  on  the 
death  of  his  father  his  time  became  occupied  with  the  care  of  the 
family  estate,  and  he  gradually  became  interested  in  many  en- 
terprises. 

His  first  active  position  in  the  financial  world  was  obtained  on 
December  12,  1887,  when  he  became  president  of  the  Fidelity  Title 
and  Trust  Co.,  which  rapidly  grew  in  importance  under  his  manage- 
ment. Mr.  Jackson  was  also  president  of  the  Western  Insurance 
Company  of  Pittsburgh,  vice  president  of  the  Union  Fidelity  Title 
Insurance  Company,  a  director  of  the  Standard  Underground  Cable 
Company,  the  Pittsburgh  and  Lake  Erie  Railroad  Company,  the 
Bank  of  Pittsburgh,  the  Allegheny  Bridge  Company,  and  the  Pitts- 
burgh Life  and  Trust  Company. 

He  was  a  trustee  of  St.  Margaret's  Memorial  Hospital,  a 
founder  and  trustee  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institute  at  Edgewood, 
a  life  trustee  of  the  Episcopal  Church  Home,  and  president  of  the 
Allegheny  Cemetery.  He  was  at  one  time  president  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Pittsburgh,  and  in  1907  was  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania State  Bankers'  Association. 

He  had  also  been  president  of  the  University  Club,  the  Du- 
quesne  Club  and  the  Church  Club.  He  was  the  first  president  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Society  of  the  Archaeological  Institute  of  America, 
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but  on  account  of  the  pressure  of  multiplying  cares  and  duties  he 
relinquished  the  presidency  and  was  chosen  first  honorary  presi- 
dent. He  was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Investing  Funds  of  the 
Archaeological  Institute. 

Mr.  Jackson  was  unmarried.  He  was  fond  of  books  and  music, 
and  possessed  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  Pittsburgh.  He 
was  one  of  the  original  guarantors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Orchestra,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  Art  Society  from  its  organization.  Early  in 
life  he  was  recognized  as  a  leader  in  philanthropic  circles.  He  was  a 
life  trustee  of  the  Carnegie  Institute,  and  was  actively  interested  in 
the  building  of  the  Carnegie  Technical  Schools.  For  many  years  he 
was  a  vestryman  and  junior  warden  of  St.  Andrew's  Church,  and 
on  removing  to  the  suburbs  connected  himself  with  Calvary  Church, 
where  later  he  became  a  vestryman  and  was  an  active  member  of 
the  building  committee  of  the  beautiful  new  church,  to  which  he 
gave  its  fine  pipe  organ.  Mr.  Jackson  died  suddenly  on  October 
31  as  the  result  of  being  thrown  from  his  horse  when  returning 
from  a  ride  on  the  Beechwood  Boulevard. 


JAMES    KERR. 

'James  Kerr  was  born  in  Mifflin  County,  Pa.,  on  October  2,  185 1. 
He  received  his  education  in  the  local  schools,  and  when  quite  a 
young  man  removed  to  Clearfield,  with  which  place  he  became 
closely  identified  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  began  his  business 
career  as  the  keeper  of  a  general  store,  subsequently  branching  out 
in  the  insurance  business,  and  later  becoming  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Clearfield  coal  and  lumber  fields.  His  later  busi- 
ness interests  were  very  large,  and  he  had  as  many  as  two  thousand 
men  in  his  employ  in  his  various  enterprises.  It  is  a  notable  com- 
mentary on  his  uniform  fairness  and  the  justice  with  which  he  con- 
ducted his  business  relations  that  he  never  had  a  labor  dispute  or 
strike. 

Mr.  Kerr  took  an  active  interest  in  politics,  and  was  identified 
with  the  Democratic  Party.  In  1888,  which  was  not  a  "Democratic 
Year/'  since  it  witnessed  the  defeat  of  Grover  Cleveland  in  his 
second  candidacy  for  the  presidency,  he  was  elected  to  the  Fifty-first 
Congress.    He  was  Democratic  State  Chairman  during  the  Pattison- 
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Dclamater  campaign,  and  a  member  of  the  National  Democratic 
Committee  for  a  short  time  at  that  period.  He  was  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  Fifty-second  and  Fifty-third  Con- 
gresses, and  received  thei  vote  of  the  Philadelphia  delegation  and 
other  scattering  votes  in  1902  for  the  Democratic  gubernatorial 
nomination,  although  not  a  candidate  for  nomination  for  governor. 
On  retiring  from  the  House  clerkship  Mr.  Kerr  virtually 
abandoned  politics  for  the  time,  and  gave  himself  over  to  business. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  possibilities  of  Clearfield 
County  in  the  development  of  its  resources.  He  purchased  large 
tracts  of  land  in  Clearfield  and  the  adjoining  counties,  and  interested 
New  York  capitalists  in  his  enterprises.  The  properties  were  near 
the  line  of  the  Beech  Creek  Railroad,  a  branch  of  the  New  York 
Central,  in  the  extension  of  which  he  was  active.  His  later  business 
interests  were  very  large.  He  was  president  of  the  Pennsylvania, 
Beech  Creek  and  Eastern  Coal  Company,  the  largest  shipper  of 
bituminous  coal  on  the  Pennsylvania  Division  of  the  New  York 
Central  and  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  president  and  director  of  the 
Automatic  Coaling  and  Weighing  Barge  Company,  the  Clearfield 
Manufacturing  Company,  the  Commonwealth  Coke  and  Coal  Com- 
pany, the  Hooverhurst  and  Southwestern  Railroad,  the  Iroquois 
China  Company,  the  North  River  Coal  and  Wharf  Company,  the 
Pennsylvania  Construction  and  Investment  Company,  and  the  Potts 
Run  Land  Company.  He  was  a  director  of  the  Beech  Creek  Rail- 
road Company,  the  Chest  Creek  Railroad  Company,  the  Clearfield 
Trust  Company,  and  Farmers'  Bank  of  Indiana,  Pa.,  the  O'Gara 
Coal  Company,  and  the  Philadelphia  Record.  He  married  Miss 
Julia  B.  Smith  in  1874. 

Mr.  Kerr's  activity  in  politics  was  renewed  in  1896,  and  from 
that  year  he  became  more  and  more  influential  in  the  councils  of  his 
party.  His  association  with  Mr.  Bryan  began  when  he  was  clerk 
of  the  House  and  the  latter  a  newly  elected  member  of  Congress,  and 
the  friendship  then  formed  was  never  permitted  to  diminish.  He  was 
an  ardent  supporter  of  Mr.  Bryan,  and  became  a  National  Com- 
mitteeman from  Pennsylvania  in  the  last  campaign  under  circum- 
stances that  focussed  the  attention  of  the  entire  country  upon  him. 
Unfortunately  the  disease  from  which  he  afterwards  died,  had  al- 
ready made  serious  inroads  on  his  health,  and  he  soon  became  phys- 
ically unable  to  give  the  attention  to  political  matters  that  he  had 
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hoped  to  do  when  he  had  taken  up  the  gauge  of  battle  for  his  old 
friend.  He  died  at  his  summer  home  at  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  31,  1908. 

Mr.  Kerr  became  a  member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society  in 
1 901,  and  two  years  later  was  elected  to  the  Council,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  Society  has  had  no 
warmer  supporter  nor  more  enthusiastic  member.  His  immense 
acquaintance  with  men  of  affairs  in  Pennsylvania  led  to  a  great 
increase  in  our  membership,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  member 
made  as  many  nominations  for  membership  as  he.  His  enthusiasm 
for  the  Society,  his  profound  knowledge  of  Pennsylvania  history 
and  affairs,  his  sympathy  and  his  support  were  at  all  times  largely 
at  the  service  of  this  organization,  that  has  profited  so  much  by  his 
association  with  it. 

The  fine  parts  and  splendid  character  that  Mr.  Kerr  showed  to 
his  associates  in  The  Pennsylvania  Society  had  long  been  recognized 
everywhere  in  business  and  in  politics.  "He  was  a  man/'  said  the 
Clearfield  Republican,  in  a  heart-spoken  editorial  on  his  death.  "He 
was  our  true  friend  through  trial,  trouble,  success  and  failure.  To 
know  him  well  was  to  admire,  to  respect,  to  love  him  sincerely.  He 
was  a  man  among  men ;  a  natural  leader  of  men ;  a  big  man  without 
a  selfish  impulse  in  his  nature;  with  a  heart  as  full  of  the  milk  of 
human  kindness  as  ever  God  made  man's  heart.  He  knew,  he  felt, 
and  he  lived  the  Golden  Rule.  He  was  loved  by  the  great  captains 
of  industry  with  whom  he  was  associated  in  business,  but  no  more 
or  no  less  than  by  his  neighbours,  by  his  political  friends  and  by  the 
humble  wielder  of  the  pick  and  shovel  in  his  mines." 

The  Raftsman  s  Journal,  also  published  in  Clearfield,  said  in 
an  eloquent  personal  tribute :  "There  is  probably  no  other  man  in 
this  country  whose  death  would  touch  so  many  different  people  of 
all  classes.  No  other  death  would  seem  to  so  many  people  outside 
his  family  circle  a  personal  loss.  He  had  identified  himself  so 
closely  with  the  business  and  social  life  of  this  people  as  to  have 
become  a  part  of  it.  He  was  glad  to  sustain  this  relation,  and  never 
failed  to  impress  everyone  that  his  residence  elsewhere  was  tem- 
porary ;  that  this  was  his  home  and  that  this  people  were  his  people. '' 

"The  fact,"  said  a  friend  quoted  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fife  in  his 
funeral  oration,  "that  he  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  people 
among  whom  he  spent  all  his  days  since  childhood,  is  a  safe  index 
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by  which  to  judge  his  character,  both  public  and  private.  He  has 
served  his  country  in  many  responsible  positions  and  in  every  place 
has  discharged  his  duty  with  fidelity  to  the  business  interests  of  the 
community  and  with  credit  to  himself.  In  politics,  as  in  business, 
he  has  been  straightforward  and  honest.  In  all  questions  of  policy 
in  which  his  party  was  concerned  he  followed  his  sincere  convic- 
tions. He  enjoyed  the  respect  and  confidence  of  those  with  whom 
he  radically  differed  because  they  felt  he  was  influenced  by  nothing 
except  what  he  believed  was  for  the  welfare  of  his  people.  As  an 
employer  of  labor  the  thousands  of  men  engaged  in  his  various 
enterprises  have  always  been  his  friends."       , 


RICHARD  S.  MERCER. 

Richard  S.  Mercer  was  born  at  West  River,  Anne  Arundel 
County,  Maryland,  in  1862.  He  was  the  son  of  Richard  S.  Mercer 
and  Emily  J.  Coxe  Mercer.  He  was  educated  as  a  civil  engineer  at 
Charlotte  Hall  Academy,  Charles  County,  Maryland,  and  began 
his  business  career  on  the  Pennsylvania  .  Railroad  in  1882  in  the 
Engineering  Department.  He  married  Miss  McConky  at  Harris- 
burg  in  1889.  He  maintained  his  connection  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  until  about  ten  years  ago,  when  he  came  to  New  York  and 
became  connected  with  the  American  Brake  Shoe  &  Foundry  Com- 
pany as  its  special  representative,  tie  died  in  New  York  on  Feb- 
ruary 23,  1908. 

HENRY  CODMAN  POTTER. 

Bishop  ,Potter  was  born  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  May  25,  1834. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alonzo  Potter,  then  professor  in  Union 
College  and  afterwards  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania.  His  youth  and 
early  manhood  were  spent  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  graduated  from 
the  Theological  Seminary  of  Virginia  in  i?57,  in  which  year 
he  received  deacon's  orders  at  the  hands  of  his  father  in  St.  Luke's 
Church,  Philadelphia.  He  was  ordained  priest  in  Trinity  Church. 
Pittsburgh,  on  October  15,  1858,  and  then  entered  upon  his  first 
charge  as  rector  of  Christ  Church,  Greensburg,  Pa.  While  there 
he  married  Miss  Eliza  R.  Jacob  who  died  in  1901. 
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In  1859  he  accepted  a  call  to  St.  John's  Church,  Troy,  N.  Y., 
where  he  remained  until  1866,  when  he  became  assistant  minister 
of  Trinity  Church,  Boston.  In  1868  he  was  chosen  rector  of  Grace 
Church,  New  York,  a  position  he  filled  for  the  next  fifteen  years. 
In  1883  his  uncle,  Bishop  Horatio  Potter,  of  New  York,  asked  for 
an  Assistant  Bishop  and  his  nephew  was  forthwith  elected  to  this 
office  and  was  consecrated  in  Grace  Church  on  October  20,  1883. 
On  the  death  of  Bishop  Horatio  Potter  on  January  2,  1887,  Henry 
Codman  Potter  succeeded  him  as  Bishop  of  New  York.  In  1902 
Bishop  Potter  married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  S.  Clarke.  Pie  died  at  his 
summer  home  in  Cooperstown,  N.  Y.,  on  July  21,  1908. 

Bishop  Potter's  long  and  active  life  was  filled  to  overflowing 
with  great  activity  and  vast  usefulness.  He  was  a  large  man  who 
concerned  himself  with  large  affairs  in  a  large  way.  The  eminence 
of  his  office  was  reflected  in  the  eminence  of  his  citizenship.  He 
was  a  leader  of  both  men  and  affairs,  and  for  many  years  he  filled 
a  commanding  position,  not  only  in  New  York  and  among  those 
who  knew  him  best,  but  throughout  the  country  at  large. 

Bishop  Potter  was  a  prolific  speaker  and  writer,  and  published 
many  addresses  and  books.  Among  his  more  important  publica- 
tions were,  "Sisterhoods  and  Deaconesses"  (1882);  "The  Church 
and  ffer  Children" ;  "Young  Men's  Christian  Associations  and  Their 
Work" ;  "The  Religion  for  To-day" ;  "Sermons  for  the  City" ; 
"Thirty  Years  Reviewed" ;  "The  Gates  of  the  East" ;  "A  Winter 
in  Egypt  and  Syria";  "Way-marks"  (1892)  ;  "The  Scholar  and  the 
State"  (1897);  "Man,  Men  and  Their  Master"  (1901)  ;  "Modern 
Man  and  His  Fellow-men"  (1902);  "The  Citizen  in  His  Relation 
to  the  Industrial  Situation"  (1902)  ;  "The  East  of  To-day  and 
To-morrow"  (1902)  ;  "The  Industrial  Situation"  (1902)  ;  "Law 
and  Loyalty"  (1903)  ;  and  "Reminiscences  of  Bishops  and  Arch- 
bishops" (1906). 

Bishop  Potter  received  the  degree  of  A.M.,  D.D.  and  LL.D. 
from  Union  College,  LL.D.  from  Yale  University,  D.D.  from  Har- 
vard University  and  Trinity  College,  and  both  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities  in  England.  He  was  a  member  of  many  clubs 
and  societies  and  was  greatly  interested  in  every  phase  of  civic 
endeavour.  He  was  an  organizing  member  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Society  and  our  first  president,  being  four  times  elected  to  the 
highest  office  in  our  gift. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  BISHOP  POTTER. 

THE  NEW  YORK  WORLD. 

He  had  rare  powers  of  administration.    He  was  strong,  direct, 

clear-sighted.     These   qualities   would  have  been  valuable   in   any 

j  career ;  in  that  he  followed  they  advantaged  not  only  his  church  but 

the  city.     New  York  has  lost  in  the  Bishop  a  man  who,  regardless 

of  creed,  ranked  as  one  of  her  first  citizens. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

The  death  of  the  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Potter  is  a  great  loss  to 
his  church,  to  the  city  in  which  he  lived  and  laboured  so  long,  and  to 
the  Nation  to  whose  highest  interests  he  was  faithfully  devoted. 
His  career  was  distinctive  in  the  annals  of  a  Church  known  for  the 
strong  individuality  of  its  leaders.  His  conception  of  the  duties 
and  privileges  of  the  Christian  ministry  was  very  broad  and  im- 
posed upon  him  ceaseless  activity  in  many  varying  directions.  It 
may  justly  be  said  of  him  that  he  brought  to  the  usual  functions  of 
his  calling  the  energy,  judgment  and  practical  capacity  of  the  man 
of  affairs,  and  to  the  occupations  only  indirectly  connected  with 
that  profession  something  of  the  consecration  of  the  altar. 

THE   NEW   YORK   TRIBUNE. 

In  a  community  which  is  the  seat  of  an  exceptional  number  of 
institutions  of  higher  learning  it  was  appropriate  that  he  should 
be  a  man  of  fine  scholarship  and  cultivated  tastes.  Among  literally 
''all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men"  it  was  desirable  that  he  should  be 
capable  of  flexible  adaptation  to  the  almost  infinitely  varied  needs 
of  his  multitudinous  parishioners.  In  a  time  and  place  in  which 
active  and  sympathetic  co-operation  was  essential  between  a  free 
church  and  free  state,  it  was  well  that  he  should  be  in  touch  with 
the  social  order  and  with  disinterested  public  movements  for  the 
amelioration  of  social  conditions  and  relations.  All  these  things 
he  was,  and  all  the  functions  therein  entailed  he  faithfully  dis- 
charged with  devotion,  tact  and  an  exceptional  degree  of  success, 
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and  he  leaves   a  grateful  and  distinguished   memory   in  both  the 
Church  and  the  world. 

THE    INDEPENDENT. 

Of  not  many  ecclesiastics  can  so  much  good  be  truthfully  re- 
ported as  of  the  late  Bishop  Potter.  He  took  a  very  active  part 
in  efforts  for  the  betterment  of  the  people  in  the  congested  dis- 
tricts, and  was  a  leader  in  the  work  of  compelling  the  police  to  pro- 
tect those  exposed  to  temptation.  He  had  the  courage  of  his 
opinions  and  did  not  care  whether  he  offended  those  who  differed 
from  him. 

THE   PHILADELPHIA   PUBLIC    LEDGER. 

The  death  of  Bishop  Potter  is  recognized  as  a  public  loss 
very  far  beyond  the  limits  either  of  his  diocese  or  of  his  own  com- 
munion. Influential  and  successful  as  he  was  in  his  ecclesiastical 
administration,  in  a  position  of  unusual  prominence,  he  was  much 
more  widely  influential  in  the  broad  field  of  social  and  civic  ad- 
vancement, in  which  his  personal  equipment,  even  more  than  his 
position,  made  him  a  leader.  He  has  been  well  described  as  a 
statesman  in  the  Church  and  a  churchman  in  the  State — a  wise 
ecclesiastic  wTho  was  also  a  great  citizen ;  active,  clearheaded  and 
courageous,  joining  worldly  wisdom  with  a  zeal  for  humanity  that 
made  him  one  of  the  conspicuous  Americans  of  his  time. 

THE    OUTLOOK. 

Not  only  was  he  personally  a  great  power  for  civic  righteous- 
ness, but  his  leadership  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  making  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  city  of  New  York  an  organized  force  for 
higher  political  and  social  life.  Not  only  was  he  thoroughly  dedi- 
cated to  his  work,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  any  single  man, 
ecclesiastic  or  layman,  who  has  done  so  much  to  secure  the  dedication 
of  wealth  in  the  city  of  New  York  to  the  service  of  the  higher  life. 
He  was  a  great  bishop,  and  by  his  comprehensive  sympathies  and 
his  wise  administration  did  much  to  commend  the  bishopric  to  men 
of  other  communions,  and  to  counteract  the  prejudices  against  it 
aroused  by  the  scholastic  arguments  of  high  and  narrow  ecclesiastics. 
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THE  CHURCHMAN. 

No  American  churchman  of  his  generation  did  more  than 
Bishop  Potter  to  make  men  ask  themselves  the  question,  What  was 
and  is  the  relation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ  to  the  State?  and 
to  help  them,  having  asked  it,  to  answer  it.  Strong  and  sane  in  his 
churchmanship,  extending  for  his  generation  the  conception  of  the 
scope  of  the  episcopal  office  in  a  metropolitan  diocese,  he  was  a  wise 
ecclesiastic,  a  true  patriot,  a  great  American. 

THE    NEW   YORK   EVENING   POST. 

Bishop  Potter  represented  a  most  useful  form  of  religion — 
that  which  does  not  hold  itself  aloof  from  the  world,  in  cell  or 
oratory,  but  goes  to  the  mart  and  university  and  forum  to  meet  and 
study  human  nature  in  the  concrete,  to  take  as  well  as  to  give,  and 
learn  while  teaching.  In  the  large  division  of  labour  of  the  church — 
what  the  Apostle  recognized  as  "Diversity  of  Gifts" — there  is  room 
for  many  types  of  service.  Some  are  called  to  the  brooding  life 
apart,  their  looks  commercing  with  the  skies.  Others  do  their  best 
work  in  touch  with  their  fellows,  letting  all  the  streams  of  tendency 
play  full  upon  them  and  endeavouring  to  influence  life  at  many 
points.  The  late  Bishop  of  New  York  will  be  most  missed  because 
his  death  marks  the  disappearance  of  what  was  long  a  great  civic 
figure. 

THE  CHAPTER  OF  THE  CATHEDRAL  OF  ST.  JOHN  THE  DIVINE 

(Abstract  from  the  Obituary  Minute.) 

On  everything  that  he  touched  from  youth  to  old  age  he  left 
his  mark.  Endowed  with  rare  social  gifts,  aristocratic  in  his  tastes 
and  of  cultured  breeding,  he  was  heartily  democratic  in  his  sym- 
pathies, with  a  strong  sense  of  civic  duty,  guided  and  controlled  by 
his  consciousness  of  responsibility  as  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  As 
shown  by  his  Yale  lectures  on  "The  Citizen  in  His  Relation  to  the 
Industrial  Situation,"  he  despised  the  spirit  of  social  caste,  and  the 
ideal  of  brotherhood  aroused  his  energies  to  practical  effect  through- 
out his  ministry.     To  his  mind  this   was  a  part  of  his  prophetic 
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function.  Although,  as  has  been  well  said  of  him,  he  loved  to  be 
alone  with  his  Bible  and  Prayer  Book,  brooding  over  life's  mysteries 
and  problems ;  although,  wise  man  that  he  was,  he  was  reticent  of 
much  that  his  large  heart  and  fair  mind  knew  of  the  backwaters  and 
eddies  of  human  enterprise  and  morality;  although  he  denied  him- 
self many  an  opportunity  to  tell  all  that  he  believed  to  be  true,  and 
much  that  was  dear  to  him ;  nevertheless  in  times  of  political  emerg- 
ency, national  or  local,  and  in  moments  of  social  derangement,  he 
was  never  silent  when  speech  from  him  was  really  called  for,  and  he 
had  an  intense  sense  of  social  compunction. 

All  through  his  life  laymen  who  were  in  close  companionship 
with  him  set  singular  value  on  his  friendship  and  felt  the  spell 
of  personal  charm ;  and  there  are  obscure  country  homes  and  rec- 
tories where  his  visits  were  an  event,  as  the  coming  of  one  who, 
though  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  great  world  of  which  they  saw 
little,  nevertheless  found  their  simple  firesides  so  truly  interesting 
that  they  miss  him  now.  He  always  aimed  to  get  so  in  touch  with 
every  man,  and  with  every  party  of  men,  that  they  might  be  sure  of 
his  sympathy  as  their  Father  in  God,  who  entered  into  their  life. 
He  never  tried  to  hide  the  breadth  and  vigour  of  his  natural  tastes, 
his  simple  enjoyment  of  God's  world ;  but  all  men  could  see  that  he 
held  himself  in  the  leash  of  self-denial,  wearing  the  yoke  of  Christ. 
It'  was  felt  that  he  really  sought  to  use  this  world,  as  not  abusing 
it;  for  the  fashion  of  this  world  passeth  away. 

Masterful  by  natural  disposition,  and  possessed  during  his 
manifold  career  of  many  opportunities  of  mastery,  he  tried  faith- 
fully to  rule  by  love,  and  by  the  power  of  good  judgment  and  the 
patient  expectation  of  good  will  on  the  part  of  those  with  whom 
he  had  to  do.  With  the  statesman's  genius  for  perceiving  the  time- 
spirit — the  momentary  reactions  and  tendencies  of  men  and  things 
which  no  mere  man  can  stem — he  would  quickly  take  the  lead  when 
he  saw  opportunities  of  civic  usefulness  for  those  who  call  them- 
selves Christians ;  with  the  result  that  the  Bishop  of  New  York 
became,  during  his  episcopate,  a  more  potent  factor  than  ever 
before  in  this  community  of  vast  organizations  and  strong  individu- 
alities. In  him  the  personality  promoted  the  office,  and  the  office 
sanctioned  the  personality.  Beside  the  influence  of  his  charm  and 
impressiveness  in  personal  intercourse,  he  was  an  accomplished 
speaker    in    the    pulpit    and    on    the   platform,    uniting   ease    with 
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earnestness,  grace  with  dignity,  a  lambent  wit  with  unfeigned 
sympathy.  Hence  among  all  who  came  within  his  range  there  is  the 
fceline  that  a  noble  figure  has  vanished  from  our  midst. 


WILLIAM  POTTS. 

William  Potts  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  May  5,  1838.  He 
was  the  son  of  Joseph  Kirkbride  and  Sidney  Bonsall  Potts.  After 
receiving  an  academic  education  he  studied  conveyancing  and  some 
law  in  his  native  city,  and  later  engaged  in  insurance  and  bank- 
ing. In  1880  he  was  made  secretary  of  the  Brooklyn  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association  and  in  1881  secretary  of  the  New  York  Civil 
Service  Reform  Association  and  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  remaining  secretary  of  three  organizations  until 
1894  continuously,  save  for  six  months  in  1887  when  he  was 
chief  examiner  of  the  New  York  Civil  Service  Commission.  He 
was  later  vice-president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  and  vice-president  of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  League.  Mr. 
Potts  was  especially  active  in  Guild  and  Settlement  work  and  the 
study  of  municipal  government  problems.  He  was  the  author 
of  numerous  books,  including  "Noblesse  Oblige,"  "Evolution  of, 
Vegetable  Life"  (1889),  "Evolution  and  Social  Reform"  (1890), 
"The  Socialistic  Method,"  "Form  and  Color  in  Nature"  (1890), 
"The  Monetary  Problem"  (1892),  "From  a  New  England  Hillside" 
(1895),  and  "More  Notes  from  Underledge."  He  also  compiled 
"Statistics  of  Societies"  and  "Publications  of  Societies."  He  was 
an  organizing  member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society,  and  until  his 
removal  to  Orange,  N.  J.,  was  actively  interested  in  it  and  was  1 
member  of  several  important  committees.  During  his  residence  in 
Orange  he  was  general  secretary  of  the  Orange  Bureau  of  Asso- 
ciated Charities.  He  died  at  Devon,  Pa.,  on  July  29,  1908,  after  a 
prolonged  illness  from  paralysis. 

FRANCIS  JAMES  PRIMROSE. 

Francis  James  Primrose  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  August 
10,  1859.  He  was  the  son  of  James  S.  and  Anna  E.  Pierce  Prim- 
rose.    He  attended  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  first  found 
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employment  with  Bettlc  Bros.,  the  old  Quaker  firm  well  known  in 
the  wool  business.  He  speedily  showed  the  aptitude  that  made 
jlim  a  notable  factor  in  the  wool  interests  of  the  United  States. 
He  married  Miss  Anna  E.  Mooney  on  November  23,  1882.  He  died 
June  9,  1908,  in  Philadelphia  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 


THOMAS  M.  RICHARDS. 

Captain  Thomas  M.  Richards  was  born  at  Pottsville,  Pa., 
October  27,  1835.  He  entered  the  employ  of  the  Reading  Railway 
in  1858  as  a  timekeeper  in  the  office  of  Mr.  Millholland,  division 
superintendent  at  Reading.  Shortly  after  he  associated  himself 
with  Mr.Millholland  in  the  development  of  the  property  owned 
by  the  Cumberland  Coal  Co.  at  Cumberland,  Md. 

When  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  Coal  and  Iron  Co.  was 
formed  in  1871  Capt.  Richards  was  made  general  coal  agent.  He 
was  subsequently  second  vjce-president  and  first  vice-president 
of  this  company,  holding  the  latter  office  at  the  time  of  his  death 
at  his  home  in  Philadelphia  on  September  5,  1908. 

After  the  war  he  again  became  connected  with  the  Reading 
Railway,  and  while  located  at  Port  Richmond  was  instrumental  in 
determining  the  modern  methods  of  water  transportation  of  coal. 

A  soldier  of  the  Civil  War,  Mr.  Richards  was  appointed  second 
lieutenant  in  the  First  Pennsylvania  Infantry,  on  April  20,  1861, 
within  two  days  of  President  Lincoln's  call  for  troops.  He  was 
honourably  discharged  on  July  26,  1861.  On  August  14,  1862,  he 
became  first  lieutenant  of  the  128th  Pennsylvania  Infantry;  he  was 
promoted  to  captain;  was  wounded  at  Chancellorsville  on  May 
3,  1861,  and  was  honourably  discharged  on  May  13,  1863. 


SAMUEL  R.  SHIPLEY. 

Samuel  R.  Shipley  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  January  8, 
1828.  He  was  the  son  of  Thomas  and  Lydia  Richards  Shipley. 
He  was  educated  at  the  Friends'  School  in  Philadelphia  and  at  the 
Westtown  Boarding  School.  On  attaining  his  majority  he  entered 
the  firm  of  O.  H.  Churchman  &  Co.,  importers,  and  in  1858  helped 
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to  form  the  firm  of  Shipley,  Hazard  &  Hutchinson,  dry  goods  com- 
mission merchants,  of  which  he  was  an  active  member  for  seven 
years.  In  1865  he  organized  the  Provident  Life  and  Trust  Co., 
which  was  patterned  after  the  Friends'  Provident  Institution  of 
Bradford,  England.  He  was  president  of  this  company  for  more 
than  forty  years,  and  retired  in  January,  1906,  because  of  advancing 
years.    He  was  widely  known  as  a  financier. 

Mr.  Shipley  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Miss  Anna 
Shinn,  who  died  in  1888.  He  afterwards  married  Miss  Agnes  Gil- 
lespie Evans.  He  was  actively  interested  in  many  important  insti- 
tutions and  was  a  director  of  the  Central  National  Bank,  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Co.,  the  United  Gas  Improvement  Co.,  the  Philadelphia 
Belt  Line  Railroad,  the  National  Surety  Co.  of  New  York,  the 
Provident  Life  and  Trust  and  the  Franklin  Real  Estate  Co.  He 
Was  an  active  worker  in  the  cause  of  practical  and  applied  charity, 
and  was  interested  in  the  Preston  Retreat,  the  House  of  Refuge  and 
the  Home  Missionary  Society.  He  died  at  his  home  in  Philadelphia 
on  April  22,  1908. 

RESOLUTION  FOR  BISHOP  POTTER. 

The  Council  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society  herewith  places  on 
its  Minutes  a  tribute  of  affection  and  respect  for  the  Right  Reverend 
Henry  todman  Potter,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  D.C.L.,  Bishop  of  New  York, 
four  times  President  of  this  Society. 

Bishop  Potter's  association  with  the  Society  dates  from  the 
very  beginning  of  its  organization.  His  interest  in  it  was  always 
keen  and  helpful,  and  he  was  ever  ready  when  advice  and  sugges- 
tion were  demanded  of  him. 

His  death  means  to  us  the  loss  of  a  true  and  faithful  friend, 
who  in  the  midst  of  a  busy  and  active  life  and  while  concerned  with 
many  of  the  larger  problems  of  the  day,  found  time  and  thought 
for  this  Society,  and  to  do  what  he  could  towards  its  upbuilding. 

Adopted  by  the  Council  of  the  Society  November  5,  1908. 
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RESOLUTION  FOR  THE  HONOURABLE  JAMES   KERR. 

The  Council  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society  herewith  records  its 
vote  of  sorrow  for  the  death  of  James  Kerr,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety from  1901,  and  a  member  of  its  Council  from  1903. 

Mr.  Kerr  brought  to  the  Society  an  ardent  love  for  his  native 
State,  a  deep  familiarity  with  its  history  and  a  wide  acquaintance 
with  its  men  and  affairs.  His  great  natural  gifts  as  a  leader  among 
men  were  freely  at  its  disposal  and  were  availed  of,  to  its  great 
good  and  benefit,  many  times.  A  Pennsylvanian  of  Pennsylvanians 
he  found  in  this  Society  a  fitting  expression  for  his  inborn  patriot- 
ism, and  his  death  leaves  an  opening  in  our  ranks  that  must  long 
remain  unfilled. 

Be  it  therefore  Resolved  by  the  Council  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Society,  convened  in  extraordinary  session  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
late  fellow-member,  that  it  place  on  its  Minutes  a  formal  expres- 
sion of  the  great  loss  the  Society  has  experienced  in  Mr.  Kerr's 
death,  and  that  it  offer  at  the  same  time  its  sincerest  sympathy  to 
his  family. 

Resolved,  That  this  Minute  be  formally  engrossed  and  that  it 
be  published  in  the  daily  press  of  New  York. 

Adopted  November  5,  1908. 


PENNSYLVANIA     ARMS. 


Pennsylvania  Flags 

Purchased  by  the  Society: 

National  Flag,  1900. 
Pennsylvania  State  Flag,  1900. 
Banner  of  the  Society,  1906. 

Presented  December  12,  1902: 

Continental,  or  Grand  Union  Flag,  1776.  Gift  of  Allan  C. 
Bakewell. 

Flag  of  the  Floating  Batteries,  1775.    Gift  of  James  Gayley. 

Flag  of  the  First  Rifle  Regiment  of  Pennsylvania,  1775-1783. 
Gift  of  William  Guggenheim. 

Provincial  Flag  of  Pennsylvania,  1748.  Gift  of  Charles  M. 
Hogan. 

First  National  Flag  of  the  United  States,  1777.  Gift  of  Harry 
L.  Horton. 

Flag  of  the  Hanover  Associators  of  Lancaster  County,  1775. 
Gift  of  John  Markle. 

Pulaski  Banner,  1778.    Gift  of  Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 

Philadelphia  Civic  Flag,  1895.     Gift  of  John  Wanamaker. 

Flag  of  the  Independent  Battalion,  Westmoreland  County, 
1775.    Gift  of  William  Ziegler. 

Presented  December  12,  1903: 

New  York  State  Flag,  1892.    Gift  of  William  Harrison  Brown. 

Flag  of  the  Philadelphia  Light  Horse  (First  Troop  City  Cav- 
alry), 1775.    Gift  of  George  C.  Boldt. 

Flag  of  the  First  Pennsylvania  Regiment  in  the  Mexican  War, 
1847.    Gift  of  E.  C.  Converse. 

Pennsylvania  Navy  Flag,  1775-1776.   Gift  of  Thomas  E.  Kirby. 

Presented  December  12,  1908: 

Harrisburg  City  Flag,  1907.  Gift  of  the  members  of  the  So- 
ciety resident  in  Harrisburg. 


Kalendar  of  Meetings 

1899. — March  14.  Meeting  of  a  group  of  gentlemen  to  consider  the 
organization  of  the  Society;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

April  25.  Organizing  Dinner ;  constitution  adopted ;  Horace 
See,  toastmaster;  speakers:  Hon.  James  M.  Beck, 
Hon.  F.  W.  Holls,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Henry  R. 
Towne,  S.  Mallet-Prevost,  Rev.  Dr.  John  E.  Carson,  F. 
James  Gibson;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

October  31.  First  Annual  Dinner;  Henry  R.  Towne,  Vice- 
President,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Hon.  Charles  Emory 
Smith,  Hon.  Charles  W.  Stone,  Hon.  J.  L.  M.  Curry, 
Tunis  G.  Bergen,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson,  Fred 
Perry  Powers,  Rev.  Dr.  S.  D.  McConnell,  John  Drew; 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

1900. — April  17.    First  Annual  Meeting,  Waldorf-Astoria. 

November  25.     First  Annual  Sermon.   Rev.  Dr.  George  M. 

Christian,  Chaplain ;  Church  of  St.  Mary  the  Virgin. 
December  12.  Second  Annual  Dinner;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  President,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Hon.  James 
M.  Beck,  General  James  A.  Beaver,  Hon.  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  M.P.,  Rev.  Dr.  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Rev. 
'  Dr.  John  R.  Paxton ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

1901. — April  16.     Second  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Savoy. 

December  1.  Second  Annual  Sermon.  Rev.  Dr.  John  F. 
Carson,   Chaplain ;  Fifth  Avenue   Presbyterian  Church. 

December  12.  Third  Annual  Dinner;  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
Vice-President,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Hon.  William 
U.  Hensel,  Hon.  William  Travers  Jerome,  Francis  A. 
Lewis,  Hon.  Alton  B.  Parker,  Augustus  Thomas ;  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 
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1902. — January  23.     Reception ;  American  Art  Galleries. 

April  15.     Third  Annual  Meeting;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

November  23.  Third  Annual  Sermon.  Rev.  Dr.  Loring  W. 
Batten,  Chaplain;  St.  Mark's  Church. 

December  12.  Fourth  Annual  Dinner;  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  President,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Rt.  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Mackay-Smith,  Hon.  John  Patton,  George  F. 
Baer ;  incorporation  authorized  ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

1903. — February  18.  Original  Certificate  of  Incorporation  filed  in 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  the  Office  of  the  Clerk  of  the  County  of  New  York. 

April  21.     Fourth  Annual  Meeting;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

November  29.  Fourth  Annual  Sermon.  Venerable  George 
F.  Nelson,  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of  New  York,  Chaplain; 
St.  Thomas's  Church. 

December  12.  Fifth  Annual  Dinner;  Robert  C.  Ogden, 
President,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Governor  Samuel  W. 
Pennypacker,  Governor-Elect  Edwin  Warfield,  Governor 
Abiram  Chamberlain,  Hon.  John  Bassett  Moore,  Hon. 
Harry  St.  George  Tucker,  Hon.  Robert  H.  McCarter, 
Governor  Benjamin  B.  Odell,  Jr.,  Hon.  Hampton  L. 
Carson ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

1904. — April   19.     Fifth  Annual  Meeting;  Dinner  to  the   County 

Chairmen;  Hotel  Savoy. 
August  23.     Dinner  to  the  Earl  of  Ranfurly  by  a  group  of 

members;  Union  League  Club. 
December  12.     Sixth  Annual  Dinner,  in  honour  of  Senator 

P.  C.  Knox ;  Robert  C.  Ogden,  President,  toastmaster ; 

speakers :  Hon.  P.  C.  Knox,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter, 

Brigadier-General  Thomas  J.  Stewart,  Hon.  Martin  W. 

Littleton,  Amos  Parker  Wilder ;  Wraldorf-Astoria. 

1905. — March    19.      Fifth   Annual    Sermon.      Rev.    Dr.    Reese   F. 
Alsop,  Chaplain ;  St.  Thomas's  Church. 
April  1-8.     Sixth  Annual  Meeting,  Hotel  Savoy;  Hon.  Theo- 
dore P.  Shonts,  Chairman  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Com- 
mission, guest  of  honour. 
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September  14.  Dinner  to  Captain  T.  C.  McLean,  Comman- 
der of  the  U.  S.   S.  "Pennsylvania" ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

December  12.  Seventh  Annual  Dinner,  commemorating  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin 
Franklin;  Hon..  J.  Hampden  Robb,  President,  toast- 
master;  speakers:  Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  General 
Horace  Porter,  Frederick  P.  Fish,  Hon.  George  A. 
Post',  Prof.  Albert  Henry  Smyth ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

1906. — January  17.  Memorial  wreath  placed  by  the  Society  on 
the  statue  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  Printing  Flouse 
Square,  New  York. 

April  16.  Seventh  Annual  Meeting;  Lecture  by  Burr 
Mcintosh,  "In  the  Orient  with  Secretary  Taft" ;  Wal- 
dorf-Astoria. 

December  12.  Eighth  Annual  Dinner,  in  honour  of  the 
Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States ;  Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb,  President,  toastmaster ; 
speakers :  Hon.  Elihu  Root,  Hon.  J.  Hay  Brown,  Hon. 
James  T.  DuBois,  Robert  C.  Ogden ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

1907. — April  14.  Annual  Sermon  by  the  Chaplain,  Rev.  James 
Clayton  Mitchell,  S.T.B. ;  Church  of  the  Ascension. 

April  16.  Eighth  Annual  Meeting;  Illustrated  address 
by  Commander  Robert  E.  Peary,  U.  S.  N. ;  Waldorf- 
Astoria. 

July  30. — Dinner  by  the  Council  for  Hon.  J.  Hampden  Robb, 
Past  President  of  the  Society,  at  the  Union  League,  to 
hear  his  report  on  the  Penn  London  Memorial. 

November  18.  Testimonial  Dinner  by  the  Council  for  the 
Secretary  and  presentation  of  a  Testimonial  on  behalf 
of  the  Society ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 

December  12.  Ninth  Annual  Dinner,  in  honour  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Edwin  S.  Stuart,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania ; 
Lt.-Col.  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  President,  presiding;  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Hon.  Edwin  S. 
Stuart,  Hon.  Charles  E.  Hughes,  Hon.  Henry  A.  Fuller, 
Hon.  Samuel  W.  McCall. 
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1908. — April  14.  Ninth  Annual  Meeting;  Illustrated  address  by 
Professor  William  H.  Burr,  "The  Panama  Canal"; 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

April  26.  Annual  Sermon  by  the  Chaplain,  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Cortlandt  Whitehead,  S.T.D.,  Bishop  of  Pitts- 
burgh ;  Church  of  the  Incarnation. 

December  12.  Tenth  Annual  Dinner,  in  honour  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  Pennsylvania ;  Lt.-Col.  Allan  C.  Bake- 
well,  President,  presiding ;  Honourable  Edwin  S.  Stuart, 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  toastmaster ;  speakers :  Hon. 
James  T.  Mitchell,  Hon.  Charles  J.  Bonaparte,  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck,  Hon.  Hampton  L.  Carson ;  announce- 
ment of  the  foundation  of  the  Gold  Medal  of  The  Penn- 
sylvania Society  in  commemoration  of  the  tenth  anni- 
versary ;  Waldorf-Astoria. 


Officers  of  the  Society 

I.  1899-1900.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Henry  R.  Towne,  Henry  Galbraith  Ward,  Richard  E. 
Cochran,  Horace  See.  Chaplain,  Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D. 
Secretary,  Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  Joseph  A.  Goulden.  Directors, 
Robert  C.  Ogden,  William  Bispham,  H.  L.  Horton,  Severo  Mallet- 
Prevost,  William  B.  Boulton,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Allan  C.  Bakewell, 
Robert  Grier  Monroe,  H.  Harrison  Suplee. 

II.  1900-1901.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Frederick  W.  Holls,  Alfred  C. 
Barnes,  Henry  F.  Shoemaker.  Secretary,  Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer, 
John  A.  Hiltner.  Directors,  William  Bispham,  John  R.  Dos  Passos, 
H.  L.  Horton. 

III.  1901-1902.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Robert  C.  Ogden,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Severo  Mallet- 
Prevost,  Charlton  T.  Lewis.  Chaplain,  Rev.  John  F.  Carson,  D.D., 
vice  Rev.  George  T.  Purves,  D.D.,  deceased.  Secretary,  Barr 
Ferree.  Treasurer,  John  A.  Hiltner.  Directors,  David  Bovaird, 
M.D. ;  William  Harrison  Brown,  Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 
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IV.  1902-1903.  President,  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter.  Vice- 
Presidents,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Allan  C.  Bakewell,  J.  Hampden 
Robb,  James  Gayley.  Chaplain,  Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D.  Secre- 
tary, Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  John  A.  Hiltner.  Directors,  H.  P. 
Davidson,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  John  Markle. 

V.  1^03-1904.  President,  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Vice-Presidents, 
Allan  C.  Bakewell,  J.  Hampden  Robb,  James  Gayley,  Harry  L.  Hor- 
ton.  Chaplain,  Ven.  Archdeacon  George  F.  Nelson,  D.D.  Sec- 
retary, Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  John  A.  Hiltner.  Directors,  E.  C. 
Converse,  James  Kerr,  Charles  M.  Hogan. 

VI.  1904-1905.  President,  Robert  C.  Ogden.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark,  D. 
McN.  Stauffer.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Reese  F.  Alsop,  D.D.  Secretary, 
Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  John  A.  Hiltner  (deceased)  and  Richard 
T.  Davies.  Directors,  William  Harrison  Brown,  Richard  T.  Davies, 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 

VII.  1905-1906.  President,  J.  Hampden  Robb.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  WTilliam  A.  Clark,  D. 
McN.  Stauffer.  Chaplain,  Rev.  Samuel  D.  McConnell,  D.D.  Sec- 
retary, Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Davies.  Directors, 
H.  P.  Davidson,  Joel  B.  Erhardt,  William  Guggenheim,  John 
Markle. 

VIII.  1906-1907.  President,  J.  Hampden  Robb.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, James  M.  Beck,  Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark,  D. 
McN.  Stauffer.  Chaplain,  Rev.  J.  Clayton  Mitchell.  Secretary, 
Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Davies.  Directors,  James 
Gayley,  Wrilliam  Guggenheim,  James   Kerr. 

IX.  1907-1908.  President,  Allan  C.  Bakewell.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark,  D.  McN.  Stauffer,  Rob- 
ert Mazet.  Chaplain,  Rt.  Rev.  Cortlandt  Whitehead.  Secretary, 
Barr  Ferree.  Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Davies.  Directors,  James  M. 
Beck,  William  Harrison  Brown,  Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 

X.  1908-1909.  President,  Allan  C.  Bakewell.  Vice-Presi- 
dents, Thomas  E.  Kirby,  William  A.  Clark,  Robert  Mazet,  Frederick 
H.  Eaton.  Chaplain,  Rev.  C.  C.  Walker.  Secretary,  Barr  Ferree. 
Treasurer,  Richard  T.  Davies.  Directors,  William  W.  Lawrence, 
Robert  M.  Thompson,  Henry  R.  Towne. 


ALLAN    C.    BAKEWELL, 

President,  1907-1909. 


Members  Elected  in  1908 


Candidate. 
M.  W.  Acheson,  Jr, 
Robert  C.  Adams . . , 


Proposer.  Seconder. 

John  M.  Kennedy... J.  H.  Read. 
L.  A.  Watres C.  D.  Simpson. 


William  Elder  Bailey. .  .James  M.  Lamberton. 

George  Fales  Baker. . . .  Barr   Ferree 

Charles  F.  Barclay. . .  .Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 
J.  W.  B.  Bailsman.  . .  .C.  A.  Fondersmith. . . 
Samuel  Taylor  Bodine. .  Samuel  P.  Ferree. . . 
George  C.  Boldt,  Jr. . .  .George  C.  Boldt. . . . 
John  Yeomans  Boyd... James  M.  Lamberton. 
Howard  Bechtle  Bremer.W.  H.  Wanamaker  Jr. 

Henry  P.  Brown W.  S.  Piling 

E.  L.  Bullock R.  B.  Beahm 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr C.  H.  Zehnder. 


Marlin  E.  Olmsted. 
Samuel  P.  Ferree. 
H.  W.  Shoemaker. 
G.  N.  Reynolds. 
Samuel  Rea. 
Thomas  E.  Kirby. 
Spencer  C.  Gilbert. 
Samuel  P.  Ferree. 
T.  I.  Crane. 
Richard  T.  Davies. 
Leonard  Peckitt. 


William  H.  Carey.  . . . 
Edward  A.  Carmalt. . 

C.  H.  Clark 

J.  Kenneth  Clark.  . . . 

John  M.  Core 

Charles  Corbett 

William  E.  Crow .... 


. .  W.  H.  Richardson. . .  Barr  Ferree. 

. .  C.  M.  Garrison T.  W.  Siemon. 

. .  W.  H.  Richardson.  . .  Barr  Ferree. 

. .  A.  A.  Hutchison Barr  Ferree. 

.  .C.  L.  Snowdon W.  H.  Bowman. 

.  .R.  M.  Thompson. . . .  W.  Harrison  Brown. 
. .  C.  L.  Snowdon Nathaniel  Ewing. 


William  F.  Darr R.  M.  Thompson. . . .  W.  Harrison  Brown. 

John  H.  Davis P.  B.  Worrall ...  Walter  L.  Worrall. 

J.  Benjamin  Dimmick.  .James  G.  Shepherd..  R.  H.  Patterson. 

Alan  C.  Dodson R.  B.  Beahm Richard  T.  Davies. 

Truman  M.Dodson,  2nd.R.  B.  Beahm Richard  T.  Davies. 

Fred  R.  Drake D.  B.  King Barr  Ferree. 

Daniel  Mathieu  Dull A.  J.  Dull J.  M.  Lamberton. 

Clark  D.  Eaton Frederick  H.  Eaton. .  W.  C.  Dickerman. 

John  A.  Evans John  M.  Kennedy. . .  M.  W.  Acheson,  Jr. 

John  E.  Evans J.  Frank  Snyder. . . .  Rembrandt   Peale. 

Samuel  S.  Eveland Samuel  P.  Ferree. .  .Barr  Ferree. 
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Candidate.                       Proposer.  Seconder. 

Rev.  James  M.  Farrar.  .Wm.  Douglas  Moore. Barr  Ferree. 
F.  W.  Foedisch J.  Evans  Wilson William  T.  Grier. 

Milton  H.  Gans Wm.  Douglas  Moore.  Barr  Ferree. 

John  J.  Garrison C.  M.  Garrison G.  Blake  Garrison. 

Spencer  C.  Gilbert James  M.  Lamberton.Marlin  E.  Olmsted. 

L.  W.  Gleason C.  F.  Barclay Josiah  Howard. 

Cadmus  Gordon R.  M.  Thompson. . . .  W.  Harrison  Brown. 

William  L.  Gorgas James  M.  Lamberton. Spencer  C.  Gilbert. 

Robert  P.  Habgood A.  C.  Hawkins Barr  Ferree. 

D.  C.  Haldeman James  M.  Lamberton.Marlin  E.  Olmsted. 

Horace  L.  Haldeman. . .  A.  J.  Dull James  M.  Lamberton. 

Lanning  Harvey Leslie  S.  Ryman. . . .  Franck  G.  Darte. 

George  E.  Holton Leonard  Peckitt C.  H.  Zehnder. 

Lyman  H.  Howe F.  E.  Parkhurst Andrew  F.  Derr. 

Edward  P.  Henson Henry  H.  Sheip Robert  Mitchell. 

Oswald  C.  Hering Horace  Moran Charles  I.  Berg. 

Millard  Hunsiker R.  M.  Thompson W.  Harrison  Brown. 

Fremont  C.  Jones J.  Frank  Snyder Rembrandt  Peale. 

L.  B.  Keiper C.  A.  Fondersmith. . .  G.  N.  Reynolds. 

Murdoch  Kendrick Thomas  E.  Kirby Gustavus  T.  Kirby. 

Henry  W.  Kingsbury. .  .James  G.  Shepherd.  .Everett  Warren. 
Claude  W.  Kress Samuel  H.  Kress John  D.  Rishell. 

Thomas  J.  Lee J.  L.  Somerville R.  H.  Somerville. 

R.  P.  McGrann Eugene  G.  Smith. . . .  W.  U.  Hensel. 

Jay  B.  McKnight C.  M.  Garrison Ralph-  B.  Reitz. 

Caleb  J.  Milne Samuel  P.  Ferree Barr  Ferree. 

Ehrman  B.  Mitchell James  M.  Lamberton.  William  J.  Calder, 

Horace  R.  Moorhead. .  .Allan  C.  Bakewell. . .  Thos.  W.  Bakewell. 

Perley  Morse John  W.  McClelland.  Allan  C.  Bakewell. 

Robert  S.  Murphy Rembrandt  Peale J.  Frank  Snyder. 

Edward  J.  Nally Charles  C.  Adams. . .  Frank  H.  Keen. 

Charles  M.  Nes. ... S.  Forry  Laucks C.  H.   Dempwolf. 

J.  K.  Newell O.  D.  Kinney Harry  L.  Horton. 
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Frank   Oberkirch George  S.  Good James  Kerr. 

[      John  B.  Oblinger Eugene  G.  Smith George   Steinman. 

Alexander  H.  Patterson.  Edward  H.  Clift W.  Harrison  Brown. 

Thomas    Patterson M.  W.  Acheson,  Jr..  .John  M.  Kennedy. 

J.  Hervey  Patton J.  Morton  Fitzgerald. Barr  Ferree. 

William  A.  Patton Samuel  P.  Ferree. .  .Barr  Ferree. 

Harold  Peirce J.  N.  Pew J.  R.  McAllister. 

Howard  W.  Perin W.  H.  Lathrop Richard  T.  Davies. 

R.  W.  Play  ford C.   L.   Snowdon W.  H.  Bowman. 

C.  E.  Postlethwaite O.  C.  Gayley. .....  J.  S.  Turner. 

H.  K.  Porter. R.  M.  Thompson W.  Harrison  Brown. 

H.  B.  Powell. H.    J.    Patten Albert  B.  Kerr. 

George  E.  Prindible. . .  .George  S.  Good W.  Harrison  Brown. 

James  C.  Quiggle H.   W.   Shoemaker.  .Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 

I.  Layton  Register Samuel  P.  Ferree. . . .  Barr  Ferree. 

George  \V.  Reily James  M.  Lamberton. Charles  H.  Bergner. 

George  M.  Roydhouse. .  Samuel  P.  Ferree. .  .Barr  Ferree. 

Leslie  S.  Ryman F.  M.  Kirby E.  W.  Mulligan. 

William  C.  Ryan Harry  J.  Shoemaker.  C.  H.  Jacobs. 

W.  H.  Sawtelle O.  D.  Kinney Harry  L.  Horton. 

Percival    Schmuck Edwin  W.  Fiske Barr  Ferree. 

Moses  Shields James  T.  DuBois W.   Harrison  Brown. 

Theodore  P.   Shonts. . .  Edward   Barr Barr  Ferree. 

S.  R.  Slaymaker W.  U.  Hensel George  N.  Reynolds. 

G.  Scott  Smith H.  W.  Shoemaker. . .  Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 

Rev.  J.  Ross  Stevenson .  George  L.  Shearer. . .  Barr  Ferree. 

Ambler  J.  Stewart John   P.   Elkin C.  A.  Fondersmith. 

Henry  Bucher  Swoope.  H.  J.  Patton Albert  B.  Kerr. 

M.  Hampton  Todd Samuel  P.  Ferree. . .  Barr  Ferree. 

Josiah  O.  Thompson. . . .  C.  L.  Snowdon Nathaniel  Ewing. 

Horace  A.  Tompkins. .  .J.  Frank  Snyder James  Kerr. 

Robert  E.  Umbel C.  L.  Snowdon W.  H.  Bowman. 

A.  A.  Underwood James  G.  Shepherd.. R.  H.  Patterson. 
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Wm.  H.  Wanamaker,  Jr. Samuel  P.  Ferree. . .  Barr  Ferree. 

I.  H.  Weaver H.  L.  Raub Richard  M.  Reilly. 

John  Fox  Weiss James  M.  Lamberton.  Marlin  E.  Olmsted. 

William  S.  Welles Richard  T.   Davies.  .Barr  Ferree. 

Judson  P.  Welsh James  A.  Beaver. . . .  Barr  Ferree. 

Charles   West C.  M.  W.  Keck J.  C.  Schwartz. 

John  Brinton  WhiteheadRichard  T.  Davies. .  .Harry  F.  Baker. 

G.  H.  Whiteley S.  Forry  Laucks. . . .  C.  H.  Dempwolf. 

John  R.  Wiggins E.  B.  Hardenbergh. .  H.  Z.  Russell. 

H.  O.  Wilbur Samuel  P.  Ferree. ...  Barr  Ferree. 

Warren  A.  Wilbur C.  M.  Zehnder J.  W.  Fuller. 

James  C.  Work C.  L.  Snowdon. . W.  H.  Bowman. 

Frank  I.  Worrall P.  B.  Worrall Walter  L.  Worrall. 

Nathan  Worrall P.  B.  Worrall W.  Harrison  Brown. 

Treasurer's  Statement 

For  Fiscal  Year  Ending  March  31,  1909. 

March  31,  1908,  balance  cash  on  hand $893.24 

Receipts  for  fiscal  year  10,297. 10 

Loans    550.00 

Subscriptions  to  Medal  Fund  800.00 


Total    $12,540.34 

Disbursements  for  fiscal  year 10,91 1.75 


March  31,  1909,  balance  on  hand $1,628.59 

RECEIPTS.  DISBURSEMENTS. 

From  admission  fees $1,080.00      Secretary's   department $1,418.20 

From  annual  dues 2,262.00  Treasurer's  department    . .         322.80 

From    sales,    Year    Books,  Rental — office   180.00 

souvenirs,   etc 75-IO     Annual  meeting,   1908 468.90 

From  Annual  Dinner   6,880.00  Year  Book,  1908..  $1,018.52 

From  loans  to  the  Society..       550.00  1909..         22.42     1,040.94 

From  subscriptions  to  Medal  >  


Fund  800.00     Library  00.96 

Membership  Committee 30.35 

Total     $11,647.10      Annual   Dinner   6,809.60 

Loans  repaid 550.00 

Total  $10,911.75 

Richard   T.    Davies,    Treasurer. 


Roll  of  Members 

HONORARY. 
Uchter  John  Mark  Knox,  Earl  of  Ranfurly,  G.C.M.G. 
RESIDENT. 


Charles  C.  Adams. 
George  Bethune  Adams. 
Robert  C.  Adams. 
Frederick  P.  Addicks. 
W.  R.  Addicks. 
John  W.  Alexander. 
William  F.  Allen. 
Rev.  R.  F.  Alsop,  D.D. 
John  D.  Archbold. 
George  Curtis  Austin. 

Wallace  P.  Bache. 
William  J.  Baird. 
Robert  B.  Baker. 
Allan  C.  Bakewell. 
Thomas  W.  Bakewell. 
L.  Grant  Baldwin,  M.D. 
Norris  Pitcairn  Ballou. 
Edward  Barr. 
George  Batten. 
Joseph  Z.  Batten. 
Rev.  L.  W.  Batten,  Ph.D. 
Turner  A.  Beall. 
James  ML  Beck. 
J.  Finley  Bell,  M.D. 
Edwin  H.  Benners. 
Robert  D.  Benson. 


W.  S.  Benson. 
Charles  I.  Berg. 
William  J.  Berger. 
Edward  J.  Berwind. 
John  E.  Berwind. 
Edward  R.  Biddle. 
William  C.  Biddle. 
John  S.  Biesecker. 
W.  H.  Birchall. 
William  Bispham. 
Alexander  W.  Black. 
Joseph  Blascheck. 
Clarence  A.  Blood. 
Charles  M.  Bloxham. 
H.  C.  Blye. 
George  C.  Boldt. 
George  C.  Boldt,  Jr. 
Alfred  P.  Boiler. 
G.  F.  M.  Bond,  M.D. 
William  B.  Boulton. 
C.  Frank  Boughton. 
David  Bovaird,  M.D. 
W.  H.  Boyd. 
William  H.  Boyer. 
Wilmer  A.  Briggs. 
Calvin  E.  Brodhead, 
Charles  M.  Brooks. 


Jr. 
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Dickson  Q.  Brown. 
Samuel  Q.  Brown. 
W.  H.  Brown. 
Willis  H.  Brown. 
Wm.  Harrison  Brown. 
Joseph  B.  Bruner. 

L.  L.  Calvert. 
W.  A.  Campbell. 
William  H.  Carey. 
Andrew  Carnegie,  LL.D. 
William  E.  Carnochan. 
Rev.  J.  F.  Carson,  D.D. 
Chas.  Stewart  Carstairs. 
Clemens  J.  Caughey. 
E.  Eugene  Cawley. 
Samuel  J.  Cawley. 
Rev.  G.  M.  Christian,  D.D. 
C.  H.  Clark. 
J.  Kenneth  Clark. 
Wm.  Andrews  Clark. 
Edward  H.  Clift. 
Prosper  Clust. 
Richard  E.  Cochran. 
E.  Holloway  Coe. 
William  R.  Coe. 
W.   S.  Comly. 
E.  C.  Converse. 
Robert  Grier  Cooke. 
Harry  L.  Copeland. 
David  L.  Corbett. 
W.  E.  Corey. 
Charles  B.  Cox. 
John  Bowes  Cox. 
Leander  H.  Crall. 
Edwin  S.  Cramp. 
M.  Jackson  Crispin. 
George  S.  Crap. 
J.  F.  Cross. 


John  F.  Crowell,  Ph.D. 
C.  C.  Cuyler. 

George  W.  Darr. 
Richard  T.  Davies. 
John  H.  Davis. 
William  C.  Davis. 
Henry  P.  Davison. 
Edgar  Deal. 
Maurice  Deiches. 
Eugene  Delano 
Wm.  C.  Dickerman. 
Joseph  B.  Dickson. 
W.  B.  Dickson. 
Charles  M.  Dimm. 
Lee  Wilson  Dodd. 
John  R.  Dos  Passos. 
H.  W.  Douty. 
Saml.  W.  F.  Draper. 
John  Drew. 
James  May  Duane. 
William  Dulles. 
David  B.  Duncan. 
John  McA.  Duncan. 

Martin  H.  Early. 
Clark  D.  Eaton. 
Frederick  H.  Eaton. 
Saml.  Owen  Edmonds. 
George  H.  Emerson. 
Joel  B.  Erhardt. 
Henry  Clay  Evans. 
John  G.  Evans. 

Michael  Fackenthal. 
Gates  D.  Fahnestock. 
John  F.  Fairlamb. 
Rev.  James  M.  Farrar. 
Barr  Ferree. 
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Leon  Philip  Feustman. 
William  L.  Findley. 
Edwin  W.  Fiske. 
J.  Morton  Fitzgerald. 
Henry  S.  Fleming. 
Charles  J.  Follmer. 
John  U.  Fraley. 
Robert  A.  Franks. 
John  F.  Frantz,  M.D. 

Frederic  Gallatin. 
Milton  H.  Gans. 
Cornelius  Mi  Garrison. 
G.  Blake  Garrison. 
John  J.  Garrison. 
James  Gayley,  Sc.D. 
O.  C.  Gayley. 
Charles  P.  Geddes. 
W.  Travis  Gibb,  M.D. 
Francis  M.  Gibson. 
Manley  M.  Gillam. 
Thomas  A.  Gillespie. 
S.  L.  Good,  D.D.S. 
P.  G.  Gossler. 
Jos.  A.  Goulden,  M.C. 
Philander  A.  Gray. 
William  T.  Grier. 
James  M.  Grimes. 
C.  A.  Griscom,  Jr. 
M.  L.  Griswold. 
A.  H.  Gseller. 
Benjamin  Guggenheim. 
William  Guggenheim. 

A.  Hagen,  Jr. 
J.  Horace  Harding. 
William  M.  Harlan. 
Charles  S.  Harper. 
S.  Carman  Harriot. 


T.  Wyllis  Hassler,  M.D. 
Joshua  A.  Hatfield. 
William  L.  Hawkins. 
P.  B.  Heilner. 
Alexander  J.  Hemphill. 
Samuel  A.  Henszey. 
Oswald  C.  Hering. 
Frank  E.  Herriman. 
Howard  M.  Heston. 
J.  Monroe  Hewlett. 
George  R.  Hill. 
James  A'.  Hill. 
Percival  S.  Hill. 
Robert  C.  Hill. 
A.  L.  A.  Himmelwright. 
David  Hochstadter. 
F.  N.  Hoffstot. 
F.  Howard  Hooke. 
Charles  R.  Horn. 
Harry  L.  Horton. 
M.  J.  House. 
William  J.  Hulick. 
Charles  C.  Hummel. 
A.  A.  Hutchinson. 
Louis  K.  Hyde. 

L.  Howard  Jenks. 
Walter  S.  Johnston. 
Thomas  L.  Jones. 

Thomas  F.  Keating. 
Frank  H.  Keen. 
Seth  L.  Keeney. 
S.  M.  Keiper. 
Arthur  Kennedy. 
Albert  B.  Kerr. 
Thomas  B.  Kerr. 
Rev.  R.  B.  Kimber. 
David  Bennett  King. 
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Gustavus  T.  Kirby. 
Thomas  E.  Kirby. 
J.  Parker  Kirlin. 
John  F.  Klumpp. 
J.  R.  Knapp,  M.D. 
Samuel  I.  Knight. 
W.  R.  Roller. 
Tilghman  B.  Koons. 
Samuel  H.  Kress. 
Qaude  W.  Kress. 

William  W.  Lawrence. 
Michel  M.  Le  Brun. 
Ralph  Leininger. 
Liston  L.  Lewis. 
Roger  Lewis. 
Henry  Albert  Lloyd. 
W.  H.  Loomis. 
A.  B.  Love  joy. 
John  W.  Loveland. 
Joseph  H.  Lumley. 
Preston  P.  Lynn. 

James  W.  McBride. 
Rudolph  T.  McCabe. 
G.  B.  McClellan,  LL.D. 
John  W.  McClellan. 
William  McClure. 
William  T.  McCulloch. 
Harry  G.  McCullv. 
V.  K.  McElheny,'jr. 
Burr  William  Mcintosh. 
H.  Sellers  McKee. 
J.  Milford  McKee. 
W.  L.  McKenna. 
John  McKesson,  Jr. 
C.  F.  McKim,  LL.D. 
Glenn  Ford  McKinney. 
Harvey  B.  McLean. 


S.  W.  McMunn. 

Geo.  G.  McMurtry. 

William  T.  McVaugh. 

Neil  Macdonald. 

John  K.  MacGowan. 

Charles  W.  Mackey. 

Charles  MacVeagh. 

William  Jay  Madden. 

Robert  R.  MafTett. 

James  R.  Magoffin. 

Frank  Maier. 

William  Main. 

Severo  Mallet-Prevost. 

Robert  J.  Marrin  . 

J.  P.  Marshall. 

Edwin  K.  Martin. 

J.  H.  Martin. 

John  C.  Martin, 

Wilbur  K.  Matthews. 

Robert  Mazet. 

C.  B.  Mears. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Mendenhall,  D.D. 

Samuel  H.  Miller. 

Clyde  Milne. 

Richard  H.  Mitchell. 

Robt.  H.  Montgomery. 

R.  Grier  Monroe. 

Horace  R.  Moorhead. 

Thomas  J.  Moore. 

Wm.  Douglas  Moore. 

Horace  Moran. 

Perley  Morse. 

John  H.  Mowen. 

Harry  E.  Mulliken. 

Michael  Murray. 

Edward  J.  Nally. 

Ven.  G.  F.  Nelson,  D.D. 

Charles  R.  Norman. 
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George  Norris 
John  Norris. 
George  B.  North. 
Frank  Northrop. 


Walter  G.  Oakman. 
Robt.  C.  Ogden,  LL.D. 
Willis  L.  Ogden. 
A.  F.  Old. 
Clayton  W.  Old. 

A.  G.  Palmer. 
Richard  Pancoast. 
George  F.  Parker. 
William  H.  Parkhill. 
James  C.  Parrish. 
J.  E.  Parsons. 
Henry  A.  Patten. 
Alexander  H.  Patterson. 
Henry  S.  Patterson. 
Atwood  Paxson. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Paxton,  D.D. 
John  W.  Peale. 
Rembrandt  Peale. 
William  H.  Perkins. 
Frank  L.  Phillips. 
Henry  Phipps. 
William  L.  Pierce. 
Clayton  Piatt. 
Daniel  E.  Pomeroy. 
Horace  Porter,  LL.D. 
George  A.  Post. 
Henry  A.  Potter. 
W.  Rockhill  Potts, 
de  Veaux  Powell. 
E.  Forrest  Powell. 
Charles  L.  Power. 
Samuel  F.  Prince,  Jr. 


J.  H.  Ralph. 
Charles  C.  Ramey. 
Geo.  G.  Ramsdell. 
C.  C.  Ramsey 
William  Heyl  Raser. 
James  Rea. 
William  A.  Redding. 
Robert  R.  Reed. 
Edgar  Randolph  Reets. 
J.  C.  Reiff. 
John  C.  Reilly. 
Joseph  W.  Reinhart. 
R.  B.  Reitz,  D.D.S. 
Norman  B.  Ream. 
Bradford  Rhodes. 
W.  H.  Richardson. 
William  C.  Rieck. 
John  D.  Rishell. 
Milton  C.  Roach. 
J.  Hampden  Robb. 
C.  Theodore  Roberts. 
S.  Raymond  Roberts. 
Henry  H.  Rogers. 
Grant  Rohrer. 
John  Robinson. 
Philip  A.  Rollins. 
R.  R.  Ross. 
John  B.  Russell. 
William  R.  Rowe. 

Henry  Sanderson. 
Wm.  Dunlap  Sargent. 
Charles  R.  Saul. 
William  Schade. 
Amos  L.  Schaeffer. 
J.  F.  Schaperkotter. 
Frederick  B.  Schell. 
Percival  Schmuck. 
F.  W.  Schoonmaker. 
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S.  L.  Schoonmaker. 
Charles  M.  Schwab. 
Joseph  E.  Schwab. 
Isbon  B.  Scott. 

E.  Conway  Shaler. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Shearer,  D.D. 
Luther  Diller  Sheeleigh. 
Augustus  F.  Sherman. 
Edgar  D.  Shinier,  Ph.D. 
Henry  L.  Shippy. 
Henry  F.  Shoemaker. 
Henry  W.  Shoemaker. 
William  Sidebottom. 
David  Bennett  Simpson. 
Theodore  P.  Shonts. 
Robert  W.  Skinner. 
W.  J.  Sloan. 
J.  B.  Smiley. 
William  H.  Smith,  Jr. 
Elliott  C.  Smith. 
Wm.  Alex.  Smith. 
Frederick  Snare. 
Frank  iL.  Sommer. 
J.  Frank    Snyder. 

C.  A.  Speakman. 
W.  A.  Stadelman. 
William  A.  Stanton. 

D.  McNeely  Stauffer. 
Amos  StefTee. 

F.  M.  Stephens,  MIX 
Rev.  J.  R*.  Stevenson,  D.D. 
James  W.  Stevenson. 
Ambler  J.  Stewart. 
Joseph  F.  Stier. 

James  N.  Stout. 
John  C.  Stuart. 
H.  H.  Suplee. 
James  S.  Swartz. 
William  K.  Swartz. 


Frank  H.  Taylor. 
William  E.  Taylor. 
Theodore  Thomas. 
David  G.  Thompson. 
Robert  M.  Thompson. 
Edward  M.  Tierney. 
John  S.  Tilney. 
Henry  R.  Towne. 
David  C.  Townsend. 
T.  V.  A.  Trotter. 
Abraham  C.  Tully. 
John  S!  Turner. 
Edgar  A.  Turrell. 
E.  B.  Tustin. 

Daniel  Ulrich. 

W.  B.  Van  Ingen. 
B.  L.  Van  Schaick. 
William  Volkhardt. 

Rev.  G.  C.  Walker. 
Artemas  Ward. 
Henry  Galbraith  Ward. 
Benjamin  F.  Warren. 
Charles  E.  Warren. 
Robert  Watchorn. 
Thomas  H.  Watkins. 
George  L.  Webb. 
William  Weis. 
W.  Brenton  Welling. 
J.  Hollis  Wells. 
Frank  L.  Wendell. 
Clifton  Wharton,  Jr. 
J.  C.  Wharton,  M.D. 
Alexander  P.  White. 
James  Gilbert  White. 
Wm.  Fullerton  White. 
Francis  N.  Whitney. 
G.  W.  Wickersham. 
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j     Arthur  Ebbs  Willauer. 
J.  Evans  Wilson. 
W.  Van  Z.  Wilson. 
D.  O.  Wickham. 
Robert  S.  Winsmore. 
A.  L.  Wisner. 
Clarence  B.  Wisner. 
William  S.  Wolle. 
C.  R.  Woodin. 


W.  H.  Woodin. 
W.  H.  Woolverton. 
Frank  W.  Woolworth. 
Charles  A.  Worrall. 
Petera  B.  Worrall. 
Walter  L.  Worrall. 
Frank  I.  Worrall. 

C.  H.  Zehnder. 


NON-RESIDENT. 


ALLEGHENY  COUNTY. 

Allegheny. 
R.  H.  Boggs. 
Jno.  A.  Brashear,  Ph.D. 

C.  D.  Hussey. 
Francis  J  Torrence. 
Emil  Winter. 

Braddock. 

Eli  R.  Dowler. 
John  G.  Kelly. 

Pittsburgh. 
William  L.  Abbott. 
M.  W.  Acheson,  Jr. 
John  C.  Alrich. 
John  F.  Atcheson. 
Albert  J.  Barr. 
Samuel  A.  Benner. 
Albion  E.  Best. 

D.  P.  Black. 
William  J.  Brennen. 
W.  P.  De  Armit. 

R.  D.  Elwood. 
John  A.  Evans. 
J.  B.  Finlay. 
John  W.  Garland. 


Robert  Garland. 
T.  H.  Given. 
H.  P.  Goff. 
J.  M.  Guffey. 
H.  J.  Heinz. 
Charles  F.  Holdship. 
George  M.  Hosack. 
Edward  F.  Jackman. 
William  Leverett  Jones. 
T.  J.  Keenan. 
J.  M.  Kennedy,  LL.D. 
Robert  B.  King. 
James  Speer  Kuhn. 
James  Laughlin,  Jr. 
Geo.  E.  McCague. 
W.  C.  McCausland. 
J.  R.  McGinley. 
Charles  McKnight. 
James  R.  Mellon. 
Richard   B.   Mellon. 
George  T.  Oliver. 
Thomas  Patterson. 
Frank  L.  Phillips. 
C.  E.  Postlethwaite. 
Robert  Pitcairn. 
H.  K.  Porter. 
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Emmet  Queen. 
James  H.  Reed. 
Francis  L.  Robbins. 
Marvin  F.  Scaife. 
W.  Lucian  Scaife. 
R.  B.  Scandrett. 
Theodore  W.  Siemon. 
James  B.  Stevenson. 
Wm.  H.  Stevenson. 
Daniel  Taylor. 
Rt.  Rev.  C.  Whitehead. 
D wight  Winter. 

ARMSTRONG    COUNTY. 

Kittanning. 
Henry  A.  Colwell. 
Henry  C.  Colwell. 

BERKS  COUNTY. 

Reading. 
John  Barbey. 
John  Bernard  Raser. 
Francis  C.  Smink. 
G.  Scott  Smith. 

BLAIR  COUNTY. 

Hollidaysburg. 
J.  C.  Dysart. 


BUCKS  COUNTY. 

Bristol. 

Joseph  R.  Grundy. 

Doylestown. 

W.  Atlee  Burpee. 
Harry  J.  Shoemaker. 
William  C.  Ryan. 

Riegelsznlle. 

B.  F.  Fackenthal,  Jr. 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY. 

Ebensburg. 

John  E.  Evans. 
Fremont  C.  Jones,  M.D. 
Horace  A.  Tompkins. 

Johnstown. 

Robert  S.  Murphy. 

Patton. 

George  E.  Prindible. 

CAMERON  COUNTY. 

Driftwood. 
L.  W.  Gleason. 

Sinnamahoning. 
Charles  F.  Barclay,  M.C. 


BRADFORD    COUNTY. 

Athens.. 
Orin  D.  Kinney. 

Towanda. 
J.  K.  Newell. 

Sayre. 
W.  H.  Sawtelle. 


CARBON  COUNTY. 

Lansford. 
Baird  Snyder,  Jr. 

Mauch  Chunk. 
Asa  P.  Blakeslee. 
Charles  A.  Blakeslee. 
John  Ruddle. 
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CENTRE  COUNTY. 

Greenburg. 

Bellefonte. 

John  B.  Head. 

James  A.  Beaver. 

Lock  Haven. 

Ellis  L.  Orvis. 

George  Smith  Good. 

J.  L.  Spangler. 

Wilson  Kistler. 

Hugh  S.  Taylor. 

S.  R.  Peale. 

Phtlipsburg. 

McElhattan. 

Thomas  J.  Lee. 

James  C.  Quiggle. 

State  College. 

Judson  P.  Welsh,  Sc.D. 

COLUMBIA  COUNTY 

Benton. 

CLEARFIELD  COUNTY. 

John  G.  McHenry. 

Clearfield. 

Berwick. 

Thomas  H.  Murray. 

Clarence  G.  Crispin. 

H.  B.  Powell. 

Barton  Dill  Freas. 

Allison  O.  Smith. 

William  C.  Garrison. 

Ciirwensville. 

Franklin  A.  Witman. 

Hugh  M.  Irvin. 

Charles  E.  Patton. 

CRAWFORD  COUNTY 

H.  J.  Patton. 

Meadville. 

C.  S.  Russell. 

Ned  Arden  Flood. 

Du  Bois. 

George  B.  Luper. 

Joe  Bensinger. 

Titusville. 

Arthur  L.  Cole. 

John  J.  Carter. 

Spencer  M.  Free,  M.D. 

John  Luke  McKinney. 

M.  I.  McCreight. 

Charles  P.  Munch. 

ELK  COUNTY. 

Madera. 

Ridgzvay. 

Henry  Bucher  Swoope. 

Harry  Alvan  Hall. 

W  inhume. 

St.  Marys. 

James  L.  Sommerville. 

Frank  Oberkirch. 

Robert  H.  Sommerville. 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY. 

CLINTON  COUNTY. 

Harrisburg. 

Gleasonton. 

Edward  Bailey. 

Irvin  W.  Gleason. 

William  Elder  Bailey. 
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Charles  H.  Bergner. 
B.  F.  Blough. 
John  Yeomans  Boyd. 
W,  J.  Calder. 
Charles  Duffy. 
Andrew  J.  Dull. 
Daniel  Mathieu  Dull. 
John  E.  Fox. 
Spencer  C.  Gilbert. 
William  L.  Gorgas. 
D.  C.  Haldeman. 
James  M.  Lamberton. 
William  B.  McCaleb. 
Henry  B.  McCormick. 
Vance  C.  McCormick. 
Ehrman  B.  Mitchell. 
Thomas  L.  Montgomery. 
M.  E.  Olmsted,  M.C. 
J.  Hervey  Patton. 
George  W.  Reily. 
John  V.  W.  Reynders. 
William  J.  Rose. 
Robert  Snodgrass. 
George  Fox  Weiss. 

Steelton. 
William  F.  Darby. 
Thomas  Earle. 

DELAWARE  COUNTY. 

St.  David's. 
Rollin  'H.  Wilbur. 

Wayne. 
Frederick  H.  Treat. 

ERIE    COUNTY. 

Erie. 
Edward  G.  Germer. 
Albert  H.  Jarecki. 
Frank  M.  Wallace. 


FAYETTE  COUNTY. 

Brownsville. 
C.  L.  Snowdon. 

Uniontozvn. 
Morgan  Bowman. 
John  M.  Core. 
William  E.  Crow. 
Nathaniel  Ewing. 
Edgar  S.  Hacking. 
R.  W.  Playford 
Josiah  O.  Thompson. 
Robert  E.  Umbel.' 
James  C.  Work. 

INDIANA   COUNTY. 

Glen  Campbell. 
Joseph  O.  Clark. 

Indiana. 
John  P.  Elkin. 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 

Scranton. 
David  Boies. 
J.  H.  Brooks. 
W.  L.  Connell. 
C.  P.  Davidson. 
J.  Benjamin  Dimmick. 
Russell  Dimmick. 
J.  George  Eisele. 
Rufus  J.  Foster. 
Leonard  M.  Horton. 
John  W.  Howarth. 
Cyrus  D.  Jones. 
Henry  W.  Kingsbury. 
Archibald  F.  Law. 
W.  G.  Parke. 
Roswell  H.  Patterson. 
F.  L.  Peck. 
James  G.  Shepherd. 
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JEFFERSON    COUNTY. 

A.  A.  Underwood. 

Brookzille. 

Frank  M.  Vandling. 

Edward  A.  Carmalt. 

Everett  Warren. 

Charles  Corbett. 

Louis  A.  Watres. 

William  F.  Darr. 

C.  S.  Woolworth. 

Cadmus  Gordon. 

E.  M.  Zehnder. 

Jay  B.  McKnight. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

LEBANON   COUNTY. 

Lancaster. 

Lebanon. 

J.  W.  B.  Bausman. 

George  Derr  Krause. 

Redmond  Conyngham 

Harry  H.  Light. 

C.  A.  Fon  Dersmith. 

Simon  B.  Light. 

G.  L.  Fon  Dersmith. 

Christian  Shenk. 

E.  T.  Fraim. 

Harry  Jacob  Shenk. 

Milton  T.  Garvin. 

W.  H.  Hager. 

LEHIGH   COUNTY. 

William  U.  Hensel. 

Allentown. 

L.  B.  Keiper. 

W.  H.  Anewalt. 

Frank  B.  McClain. 

George  T.  Ettinger,  Ph.D 

John  B.  Oblinger. 

Rev.  J.  A.  W.  Hass,  D.D. 

H.  L.  Raub. 

Charles  M.  W.  Keck. 

Richard  M.  Reilly. 

Thomas  J.  Koch. 

Charles  F.  Rengier,  Jr. 

Palmer  J.  Kress,  M.D. 

George  N.  Reynolds. 

Charles  E.  Lotte. 

J.  C.  Schutte. 

Joseph  S.  Mack. 

S.  R.  Slaymaker. 

George  Ormrod. 

Eugene  G.  Smith. 

John  C.  Schwartz. 

George  Steinman. 

Howard  Shimer  Seip. 

P.  T.  Watt. 

E.  A.  Soleliac. 

I.  H.  Weaver. 

Charles  West. 

H.  S.  Williamson. 

Robert  E.  Wright. 

Leaman  Place. 

Catasauqua. 

J.  Hay  Brown. 

James  W.  Fuller. 

Manheim. 

George  E.  Hoi  ton. 

M.  G.  Hess. 

Leonard  Peckitt. 

Marietta. 

W.  R.  Thomas,  Jr. 

H.  Burd  Cassel. 

Slatington. 

Horace  L.  Haldeman. 

James  L.  Foote. 
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LUZERNE  COUNTY. 

Forty  Fort. 
William  R.  Ricketts. 
Haslet  on. 

E.  L.  Bullock. 
Israel  Piatt  Pardee. 

Jeddo. 

John  Markle. 

Kingston. 

T.  L.  Newell. 

Wilkes-Barre. 

H.  H.  Ashley. 
John  N.  Conyngham. 
Franck  G.  Darte. 
Andrew  F.  Derr. 
Charles  D.  Foster. 
Lanning  Harvey. 
Lyman  H.  Howe. 
Charles  T.  Huber. 
Charles  P.  Hunt. 
Lea  Hunt. 

F.  C.  Johnson. 
Edwin  H.  Jones. 
F.  M.  Kirby. 
Andrew  H.  McClintock. 
Charles  H.  Miner. 
Eugene  W.  Mulligan. 
Frank  E.  Parkhurst. 
Dorrance  Reynolds. 
Leslie  S.  Ryman. 

T.  F.  Ryman. 
Irving  A.  Stearns. 
A.  A.  Sterling. 
W.  S.  Stuart,  M.D. 
S.  D.  Warriner. 


LYCOMING  COUNTY. 

Newbury. 
Henry  S.  Mosser. 

Williams  port. 
Riley  W.  Allen. 
J.  Henry  Cochran. 
Elias  Deemer. 
Mayberrie  S.  Eldon. 
Seth  T.  McCormick. 
C.  La  Rue  Munson. 

E.  R.  Payne. 
C.  F.  Sprout. 
Samuel  N.  Williams. 

MC  KEAN  COUNTY. 

Bradford. 
S.  R.  Dresser. 
Robert  P.  Hapgood. 
A.  C.  Hawkins. 
Rev.  A.  R.  Kieffer. 

MERCER  COUNTY. 

Greenville. 
James  T.  Blair. 

Sharon. 

F.  H.  Buhl. 

MIFFLIN  COUNTY. 

Lewistozvn. 
James  M.  Yeager. 

.     Reedszille. 
Wm.  Jacob  Yeager. 

MONTGOMERY  COUNTY. 

Ardmore. 
I.  Layton  Register. 
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Bryn  Athyn. 
S.  H.  Hicks. 

Bryn  Mawr. 
Samuel  S.  Eveland. 
J.  N.  Pew. 
H.  O.  Wilbur. 
Samuel  Rea. 

Narberth. 
Charles  W.  Thomson. 
Norristown. 
Alexander  S.  Buchanan. 
Frank  D.  Ryder. 

Pottstown. 
Edgar  S.  Cook. 

Rosemont. 
Samuel  P.  Ferree. 

Schwenkville. 
Samuel  W.  Pennypacker. 

Wyncote. 
James  D.  Campbell. 
William  C.  Kent. 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY. 

Bethlehem. 
Robert  B.  Beahm. 

,  Easton. 
Fred  R.  Drake. 
W.  S.  Kirkpatrick. 
Frederic  Conlin. 
Alan  C.  Dodson. 

South  Bethlehem. 
Archibald  Johnston. 
William  H.  Sayre. 
Warren  A.  Wilbur. 


NORTHUMBERLAND    COUNTY. 

Shamokin. 

William  C.  McConnell. 

Sunbury. 
A.  R.  Trexler. 

PHILADELPHIA  COUNTY. 

Philadelphia. 
Harry  F.  Baker. 
Rudolph  "Blankenburg. 
John  Burt. 
William  M.  Coates. 
James  I.  Comly. 
J.  H.  Converse,  LL.D. 
James  B.  Coryell. 
Charles  H.  Cramp. 
George  Fales  Baker,  M.D. 
J.  Livingston  Behal. 
Samuel  Taylor  Bodine. 
Howard  Bechtle  Bremer. 
Henry  P.  Brown. 
Samuel  H.  Cramp. 
Theron  I.  Crane. 
G.  C.  R.  Degen. 
William  Disston. 
Warren  G.  Earnshaw. 
John  Edmonds. 
Albert  G.  Edwards. 
Thomas  M.  Eynon. 
F.  W.  Foedisch. 
Lincoln  Godfrey. 
James  Gay  Gordon. 
John  Gribbel. 
Lloyd  Griscom,  LL.D. 
Robert  H.  Groff. 
Stanton  H.  Hacketf. 
Henry  S.  Hale. 
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William  F.  Harrity. 
Herman  Haupt. 
Charles  S.  Hawkins. 
Samuel  Heilner. 
D.  B.  Hempstead. 
Edward  F.  Henson. 
Samuel  Huckel,  Jr. 
William  G.  Huey. 
W.  S.  Humphreys. 
S.  P.  Hutchinson. 
Charles  H.  Jacobs. 
William  D.  Kelly. 
Murdoch  Kendrick. 
Paul  S.  King. 
W.  A.  Lathrop. 
Frank  Leake. 
John  B.  Lennig. 
W.  H.  Long. 
Edward  F.  Lukens. 
J.  R.  McAllister. 
J.  McAllister,  LL.D. 
Richard  T.  McCarter. 
S.  C.  Milbourne. 
Caleb  J.  Milne. 
Rev.  J.  Clayton  Mitchell. 
Robert  Mitchell. 
R.  J.  Montgomery. 
John  B.  Morgan. 
Rev.  H.  K.  B.  Ogle. 
D.  A.  Orr. 
C.  Stuart  Patterson. 
William  A.  Patton. 
J.  Newton  Peck. 
Harold  Peirce. 
Howard  M.  Perrin. 
John  C.  Perry. 
William  S.  Pilling. 
James  Pollock. 


Frank  J.  Primrose. 
Benjamin  O.  Race. 
Lewis  A.  Riley. 
George  M.  Roydhouse. 
J.  Friedrich  Sachse,  Litt.D. 
George  E.  Scott. 
John  O.  Sheatz. 
Henry  N.  Sheip. 
Henry  E.  Smith. 
W.  Frederick  Snyder. 
William  A.  Stanton. 
William  S.  Stenger. 

E.  T.  Stotesbury. 
Edwin  S.  Stuart,  LL.D. 
W.  R.  Taylor. 
George  C.  Thomas. 

M.  Hampton  Todd,  LL.D. 
A.  J.  Town. 
Louis  Wagner. 
John  Wanamaker. 
Rodman  Wanamaker. 
William  H.  Wanamaker,  Jr. 
J.  H.  Weaver. 
J.  S.  Wentz,  M.D. 
John  Brinton  Whitehead. 
Robert  F.  Whitmer. 
Daniel  Whitney. 
John  R.  Wriggins. 

F.  H.  Wigton. 
Morris  Williams. 
Walter  Wrood. 
Nathan  Worrall. 
John  Wyeth. 
Charles  W.  Young. 


POTTER  COUNTY. 

Coudcrsport. 
W.  I.  Lewis. 
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SCHUYLKILL  COUNTY. 

St  Clair. 
J.  Barlow  Cullum,  Jr. 

More  a  Colliery. 
Truman  M.  Dodson  2d. 

Port  Carbon. 
Isaac  D.  Beahm. 

SUSQUEHANNA  COUNTY. 

Hallstead. 
James  T.  DuBois. 

Montrose. 
W.  D.  B.  Ainey. 

New  Milford. 
Charles  C.  Pratt,  M.C. 
Susquehanna. 
Charles  F.  Wright. 

VENANGO  COUNTY. 

Franklin. 
S.  C.  Lewis. 
Harry  Lamberton. 
Robert  McCalmont. 
Maj.-Gen.  Charles  Miller. 
S.  A.  Megeath. 
James  W.  Rowland. 
Joseph  C.  Sibley. 
J.  Howard  Smiley. 
John  A.  Wilson. 

WASHINGTON  COUNTY. 

Charier  oi. 
K.  W.  Daly. 
John  K.  Tener,  M.C. 

Monongahela. 
Joseph  A.  Herron. 


WAYNE  COUNTY. 

Honesdale. 
Homer  Greene. 
E.  B.  Hardenbergh. 
Henry  Z.  Russell. 
J.  D.  Weston. 

WESTMORELAND  COUNTY. 

Gibsonton. 
H.  C.  Daly,  M.D. 
T.  L.  Daly. 

WYOMING   COUNTY. 

Nicholson. 
Morris  Shields. 

YORK   COUNTY. 

York. 
John  E.  Baker. 
Charles  H.  Dempwolf. 
J.  A.  Dempwolf. 
A.  B.  Farquhar. 
Daniel  F.  Lafean,  M.C. 
Wm.  Henry  Lanius. 
S.  Forry  Laucks. 
M.  D.  Martin. 
Charles  M.  Nes. 
John  C.  Schmidt. 
P.  A.  Small. 
Samuel  Small. 

C.  Elmer  Smith. 
George  P.  Smyser. 
E.  G.  Steacy. 

W.  F.  Bay  Stewart. 
G.  H.  Whiteley. 

IVrightsville. 

D.  S.  Cook. 
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CONNECTICUT. 

Lenox. 

Hartford. 

Alex.  Garden  UptegrafT. 

E.  M.  Huntsinger. 

Worcester. 

Middletown. 

E.  C.  McWatty. 

Rev.  Ernest  de  F.  Miel. 

New  Haven. 

Hiram  M.  Kochersperger. 
William  S.  Welles. 

DELAWARE. 

Wilmington. 

Waterbury. 

Henry  B.  Thompson. 

Harry  W.  Yeager. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA. 

Washington. 
Frederick  Brooks  Hubbell. 

Edgewater  Park. 
J.  M.  Stradling. 

Trenton. 

D.  F.  Carver. 

GEORGIA. 

Watson  H.  Linburg. 

Atlanta. 

Edward  R.  Solliday. 

F.  J.  Paxon. 

ILLINOIS. 

Chicago. 

Henry  A.  Gross. 
Robert  W.  Hunt. 

NEW  YORK. 

Alexandria  Bay. 
Gilbert  T.  Rafferty. 
Buffalo. 

T.  Guilford  Smith. 

MARYLAND. 

Rochester. 

Easton. 

Augustus  N.  Arms. 

Rev.  S.  D.  McConnell,  D.D. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

OHIO. 

Boston. 

Youngstown. 

William  A.  Mehaffey. 

Joseph  G.  Butler,  Jr. 
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TEXAS. 

^Beaumont. 
Joseph  S.  Culliman. 

VIRGINIA. 

Remington. 
Frank  Edwin  Bowman. 

Roanoke. 
N.  D.  Maher. 


CANADA. 

Montreal. 
W.  S.  Painter. 

ENGLAND. 

London. 
Millard  Hunsiker. 

FRANCE. 

Moret-sur-Loing. 
George  Grey  Barnard. 


BOOK-PLATE  OF   WILLIAM   PENN. 


Civic  Festivals  in  1908 

Beaver  Falls,  Beaver  County. — Old  Home  Week,  September 
13-19.    The  borough  was  incorporated  November  9,  1868. 


< 

';  .v^l^   CI''  *S 

l|§    s  \  1 

Carnegie,  Allegheny  County. — Old  Home  Week,  August  23- 
29.  The  settlement  of  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Car- 
negie dates  from  the  early  5o's.  In  1852  Mansfield  B.  Brown 
started  the  first  sale  of  lots,  but  progress  was  slow  and  the  town  of 
Mansfield  was  not  incorporated  until  1874.  At  that  date  what  is 
now  the  first  ward  of  Carnegie  was  called  Mansfield  on  the  railroad 
map,  while  the  borough  was  known  as  Chartiers,  and  the  post  office 
as  Putnam.     The  present  second  ward  was  called  Mansfield  Bor- 


ough,  and  its  post  office  Mansfield  Valley.     The  two  municipalities 
were  consolidated  under  the  name  of  Carnegie  in  1894. 


ST.    PAUL  S    EVANGELICAL    LUTHERAN    CHURCH,    CHICORA. 
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Chicora,  Butler  County. — Old  Home  Week,  July  2-4.  A  dis- 
tillery and  grist  mill,  erected  in  1805  by  Abraham  Lasher  on  Buf- 
falo Creek,  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  present  borough  of  Millers- 
town.  Philip  Barnhart  purchased  the  mill  property  in  1836,  together 
with  a  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  land.  This  he  laid  out  in  lots, 
giving  the  plan  the  name  Millerstown,  from  the  location  of  the 
grist  mill.  Through  the  public  spirit  and  enterprise  of  the  Barn- 
harts,  the  town  prospered  from  the  outset.-  It  was  incorporated 
as  a  borough  in  1855,  and  remained  a  quiet  little  hamlet  until 
1873,  when  the  discovery  of  a  250-barrel  oil  well  on  the  Adam 
Stewart  farm,  and  the  Lambing  well  on  the  Barnhart  farm,  pro- 
duced intense  excitement.  Thousands  of  people  flocked  to  the  new 
oil  field,  land  was  leased  at  high  prices,,  and  many  buildings  wrere 
erected.  When  the  oil  interests  decreased  the  development  of  the 
town  assumed  a  more  permanent  basis. 

The  post  office  was  first  known  as  Barnhart's  Mills.  On  Oc- 
tober 1,  1 89 1,  the  name  of  the  post  office  was  changed  to  Chicora, 
which  is  also  the  telegraph,  railroad  and  express  office  name, 
although  the  corporate  name  of  the  borough  is  still  Millerstown. 

Ligonier,  Westmoreland  County. — Old  Home  Week,  Septem- 
ber 23-26.  The  present  town  is  the  direct  successor  of  the  settle- 
ment that  grew  up  around  Fort  Ligonier,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
outposts  in  western  Pennsylvania.  The  town  was  laid  out  in  181 7 
and  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  in  1834. 

Monongahela  City,  Washington  County. — Old  Home  Coming 
Week.  September  6-13.  In  1776  the  Board  of  Property  decided  that 
Joseph  Parkinson  was  legally  entitled  to  the  tract  of  land  on  which 
Monongahela  City  is  now  situated.  In  pursuance  of  this  decision  a 
patent  granted  in  1769  was  given  to  him.  Parkinson  Ferry  was 
the  name  of  the  primitive  post  office.  The  original  town  extended 
from  Ford,  now  First  Street,  to  Race,  now  Third  Street.  The 
tract  of  land  adjoining  was  patented  to  Paul  Froman  and  sold  to 
Adam  Wickersham,  March  13,  1793,  on  which  he  laid  out  George- 
town in  1807,  which  in  1816  was  made  pa'rt  of  Williamsport.  That 
was  the  name  of  the  post  office  after  1833.  In  1837  the  post  office 
was  changed  to  Monongahela  City,  and  in  1873  the  town  was  in- 
corporated into  a  city. 

New  Castle,  Lawrence  County. — Old  Home  Day,  August  20. 
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Philadelphia. — Founders'  Week.  The  commemoration  of 
the  two  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of 
the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  observed  throughout  the  week  of  Oc- 
tober 4  to  10  in  a  series  of  events  that  may  rightly  rank  among 
the  most  brilliant  and  most  successful  civic  festivals  ever  carried 
out  in  America. 


PROPRIETARY  SEAL  OF   WILLIAM    PENN,    1683. 


The  general  acceptation  of  the  year  1701  as  the  date  for  the 
founding  of  this  city  appears  to  be  no  longer  tenable.  An  Historical 
Research  Committee,  appointed  by  Mayor  John  E.  Reyburn  to  re- 
port on  this  subject  certified  1683  as  tne  correct  year  of  the  found- 
ing of  Philadelphia.  Such,  at  all  events,  appears  to  have  been 
clear  to  the  mind  of  William  Penn,  and  it  is  known  without  doubt 
that  Philadelphia  had  a  complete  municipal  government  in  1691, 
at  which  date  Humphrey  Morrey  is  named  as  Mayor.  This  Com- 
mittee having  developed  the  fact  that  the  year  1908  was  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  foundation  of  Philadel- 
phia, the  commemoration  of  this  event  was  forthwith  planned  and 
carried  out  on  a  scale  of  unequalled  splendour  and  with  most  bril- 
liant success. 

The  programme  comprised  a  full  week  of  seven  days,  and  em- 
braced not  only  a  notable  series  of  larger  events,  but  included  also 
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many   lesser    commemorations,    local    festivities,    social    functions, 
memorial  exercises,  historical  exhibitions  and  the  like.     It  is  only 


PHILADELPHIA    COUNTY    SEAL,    1683. 


possible  to  list  here  the  major  events  of  this  remarkable  celebra- 
tion. 


PHILADELPHIA    SEAL,    1683. 


October  3.    Dedication  of  memorial  lampposts  at  the  City  Hall 
Plaza.     They  commemorated   the   various    twenty-eight   Districts, 
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Townships  and   Boroughs  which   were  consolidated  with  the  old 
city  of  Philadelphia  in  1854.     They  were  lighted  by  young  school 


PHILADELPHIA    SEAL,     1701. 


girls  from  the  public  schools  in  these  districts. 

October  4.     Religious  observances,   with  special  exercises   in 


PHILADELPHIA     SEAL,    I789. 


many  churches,  services  at  the  Penn  Treaty  Monument,  Municipal 
service  at  Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes)  Church,  attended  by  the  Mayor 
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and  city  officials;  Military  service  in  old  Christ  Church,  attended 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  representatives  of  the  Army  and 
Navy,  and  other  special  commemorations. 


PHILADELPHIA    SEAL,    1874-I908. 


October  5.     Military  Day.     Military  parade.     Striking  of  the 
first  impression  of  the  new  City  Seal  in  effect  this  day.    Municipal 


PHILADELPHIA   SEAL   ADOPTED    1854,   BUT   NEVER   USED. 

celebration  at  the  Academy  of  Music  in  the  evening. 

October  6.    Municipal  Day.    Corner  stone  of  the  German  Set- 
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tiers  Monument  laid  at  Germantown.  Parade  of  the  Police  and 
Fire  Departments  of  Philadelphia.  German  celebration  at  the 
Academy  of  Music  in  the  evening,  and  clergymen's  meeting  of  all 
denominations  at  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  Fifteenth  and  Race 
Streets. 

October  7.  Industrial  Day.  Industrial  parade,  illustrating  by 
means  of  picture-floats,  the  progress  and  achievements  of  industrial 
Philadelphia.    Parade  of  labour  organizations  in  the  evening. 

October  8.  Children's  and  Naval  Day.  Patriotic  exercises  by 
school  children  in  Independence  Hall.  Review  of  United  States 
and  foreign  war  vessels  in  the  harbour.  River  pageant.  Parade  of 
the  Improved  Order  of  Red  Men  in  the  evening. 


PHILADELPHIA    SEAL    ADOPTED    OCTOBER    5,     IQO& 


October  9.  Historical  Day.  This  marked  the  culmination  of 
the  celebration  and  consisted  of  an  Historical  Pageant,  illustrative 
of  the  history  of  Philadelphia  from  the  time  of  the  first  Swedish 
and  Dutch  settlements  to  the  present.  It  was  arranged  under  the 
artistic  direction  of  Miss  Violet  Oakley  and  represented  an  immense 
amount  of  work  and  effort  as  well  as  extended  historical  research. 
It  was  the  first  historical  pageant  to  be  presented  in  the  United 
States,  and  as  the  rich  pictures  unfolded  themselves  to  the  delighted 
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crowds  that  thronged  Broad  Street  from  end  to  end  it  was  greeted 
with  immense  enthusiasm  and  prolonged  applause. 

The  history  of  Philadelphia  was  presented  in  nine  leading  divi- 
sions, each  of  which  included  many  separate  tableaux.  First  Indians 
and  Early  Settlers ;  second,  William  Penn  and  the  Quakers ;  third, 
Colonial  Philadelphia ;  fourth,  the  Revolution ;  fifth,  Under  the  Con- 
stitution; sixth,  the  City  from  1800  to  i860;  seventh,  the  Civil  War; 
eighth,  the  Centennial ;  ninth,  The  City  Beautiful.  On  the  evening 
of  this  day  there  was  a  parade  of  the  Patriotic  Order  Sons  of 
America. 


FIRST   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   SEAL   OF   PHILADELPHIA. 


October  10.  Athletic  and  Knights  Templar  Day.  Interna- 
tional Chassis  Automobile  Race,  200-mile  contest  in  Fairmount 
Park.  Parade  of  Horsemen.  Founder's  Week  Athletic  Celebration 
at  the  Philadelphia  Ball  Grounds.  Parade  of  the  Knights  Templar. 
Boating  Carnival  and  National  Regatta  on  the  Schuylkill  River. 
Fireworks  in  West  Fairmount  Park. 

The  celebration  came  to  an  end  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Knights  Templar  at  the  City  Hall,  and  the  most  important  public 
celebration  recently  held  in  Philadelphia  came  fittingly  and  cere- 
moniously to  a  conclusion. 
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Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Sesquicentennial.  The  one 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  city  of 
Pittsburgh  was  commemorated  in  that  city  in  the  week  of  Sep- 
tember 27  to  October  3  with  a  series  of  notable  ceremonies.  The 
actual  date  was  November  25,  for  which  some  lesser  ceremonies 
were  arranged,  but  as  that  period  of  the  year  is  not  propitious  for 
outdoor  festivals  the  earlier  season  was  chosen  for  the  larger  cele- 
bration. The  following  extracts  from  the  proclamation  of  Mayor 
George  W.  Guthrie  sufficiently  summarize  the  initial  facts  in  the 
history  of  Pittsburgh : 


ftMIH.'.y.v.y.y.v.v.'.v.  -V..V 


*m 


CITY    FLAG    OF    PITTSBURGH. 


1 


"On  November  25,  1758,  the  British  and  Colonial  troops,  under 
the  command  of  General  John  Forbes,  took  possession  of  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  Fort  Duquesne,  which  had  been  abandoned  the  day 
before  by  the  French  and  Indians.  As  the  sun  was  setting,  the 
British  flag  was  raised  by  the  brave  Pennsylvanian,  Colonel  John 
Armstrong,  in  the  presence  of  Washington,  Forbes,  Bosquet,  Mercer 
and  other  noted  American  and  British  soldiers,  and  the  name  of 
the  great  Pitt,  whose  genius  had  conceived  the  expedition,  thus 
signally  crowned  with  success,  was  conferred  most  appropriately 
upon  the  site  between  the  Forks  of  the  Ohio,  which  was  long  there- 
after known  as  the  'Gateway  of  the  West.' 

"This  marked  the  beginning  of  the  first  permanent  white  set- 
tlement of  the  spot  upon  which  our  great  city  is  located,  as  well 
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as  the  conferring  of  its  name,  for  the  attempt  of  the  Ohio  Company 
to  establish  a  fort  and  trading  post  at  the  Forks  in  February,  1754, 
had   been  rudely  terminated  by  the   advent  of  an  overwhelming 


PITTSBURGH    ARMS. 


force  of  French  and  Indians  two  months  thereafter,  while  the  troops 
of  Forbes,  a  little  more  than  four  and  a  half  years  later,  compelled 
the  French  garrison  to  destroy  its  defenses  and  habitations,  and 
abandon  forever  the  attempt  to  make  the  place  a  French  settlement." 


PITTSBURGH     SEAL. 


The  programme  of  the  celebration  was  as  follows : 
September  27.     Special  religious  services  in  all  the  churches. 
In  the  afternoon  a  union  meeting  in  Nixon  Theatre ;  in  the  even- 
ing many  union  neighbourhood  services  in  various  churches. 
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September  28.  Unveiling  of  a  tablet  at  the  old  Block  House 
by  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution  commemorative  of 
the  visits  of  George  Washington  to  Pittsburgh  in  1753,  1758  and 
1770.  In  the  evening  there  was  an  official  reception  by  Mayor 
Guthrie  and  the  City  Councils  at  Duquesne  Garden. 

September  29.  Sesquicentennial  Day  at  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Exposition ;  the  musical  programmes  included  works  of  Pitts- 
burgh composers. 

September  30.  Marine  historical  pageant  and  parade  on  the 
rivers. 


SEAL   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY   OF   PITTSBURGH. 


October  I.  Greater  Pittsburgh  Day.  This  day,  which  was 
intended  to  especially  commemorate  the  creation  of  Greater  Pitts- 
burgh, marked  the  culmination  of  the  festival.  It  was  celebrated  by 
an  historical  pageant  and  a  commercial,  manufacturing  and  military 
parade,  which  provoked  great  enthusiasm,  and  was  carried  out  in 
an  extraordinarily  successful  and  brilliant  manner. 

October  2.  Laying  the  cornerstones  of  the  Soldiers'  Memorial 
Hall  and  of  the  School  of  Mines  Building  of  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh,  formerly  known  as  the  Western  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

October  3.    Sports  and  music  in  the  parks. 
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In  addition  to  these  features  there  were  many  lesser  festivities, 
both  of  a  social  and  public  nature.  Throughout  the. week  there  was 
an  exhibition  of  Pittsburgh  books,  pamphlets,  historical  relics,  por- 
traits and  souvenirs  at  the  Carnegie  Institute.  Everything  was 
brilliantly  successful  and  hugely  delighted  the  great  crowds  which 
participated  in  the  celebration. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Sesquicentennial.  One  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary,  formal  commemoration,  Novem- 
ber 25. 

Renovo,  Clinton  County. — Old  Home  Week,  August  30  to  Sep- 
tember 5.  William  Baird,  who  reached  this  region  in  1825,  was 
the  pioneer  settler  of  the  place.  It  is  a  town  whose  prosperity  was 
made  by  the  Philadelphia  and  Erie  Railroad,  and  the  great  rail- 
road shops  located  here  are  still  the  life  of  the  place.  Its  name  was 
given  to  it  in  1862,  and  it  was  incorporated  as  a  borough  on  May 
26,  1866. 
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MUNICIPAL     BUILDING,     RENOVO. 


Pennsylvania  Anniversaries 
of  1908 

Church   Anniversaries 

Altoona,  Blair  County. — St.  Luke's  P.  E.  Church.  Fiftieth 
anniversary,  October  18.  The  services  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
were  first  held  in  Altoona  in  the  earlv  fifties  bv  missionaries  of  the 


SEAL   OF  THE  BISHOP   OF   HARRISBURG. 
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diocese  of  Pennsylvania  under  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter.  The  rectory 
and  school  house  of  St.  Luke's  parish  were  built  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Rev.  Robert  W.  Oliver,  first  rector  of  the  church,  as 
the  gift  of  the  late  General  J.  Watts  De  Peyster,  in  memory  of  his 
daughter,  Maria  De  Peyster.  The  first  permanent  church  building 
was  erected  at  the  same  time;  the  present  structure  was  built  in 
1881. 

Allentown,  Lehigh  County. — Allentown  Baptist  Church. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  October  4.  The  church  was  founded  by  three 
persons  on  September  21,  1858.  Worship  was,  for  a  number  of 
years,  held  in  halls,  but  a  church  building  was  finally  erected  and 
dedicated  November  17,  1867.  The  present  structure  was  dedicated 
May  19,  1907. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Montgomery  County. — Lower  Merion  Baptist 
Church.  One  hundredth  anniversary,  September  26  to  October  2. 
This  church  was  founded  by  the  Rev.  Horatio  Gates  Jones  as  a 
Gospel  Church  with  an  organization  effected  September  11,  1808. 
On  October  5  of  the  same  year  it  was  regularly  admitted  into  the 
Philadelphia  Baptist  Association.  The  church  building  was  erected 
in  1810.  A  charter  for  the  church  was  obtained  in  181 2,  under 
which  its  corporate  existence  was  conducted  until  1892,  when  it  was 
amended.  The  original  church  building  has  remained  in  use  until 
the  present  time,  but  was  considerably  remodeled  and  modernized 
in  1889. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Montgomery  County. — Radnor  M.  E.  Church. 
One  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  October  18-25.  The. 
origin  of  this  church  dates  from  1783,  in  the  fall  of  which  year  a 
little  church  of  logs  was  built  for  the  Methodists  of  the  vicinity. 
A  later  church,  which  still  serves  the  congregation,  was  built 
about  1833. 

Byberry  Township,  Philadelphia  County. — Friends'  Meeting 
House.  One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  building, 
September  12.  The  first  meeting  house  was  built  in  1693,  the  sec- 
ond in  1714,  and  the  present  edifice  in  1808. 

Carlisle,  Cumberland  County. — First  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  July  12-14.  The  origin  of 
this  church,  known  for  more  than  a  century  as  the  "Old  Stone  Meet- 
ing House,"   appears   to   date   back   more  than  one  hundred   and 
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seventy-five  years.  Supplies  were  requested  for  the  congregation 
as  early  as  1734,  and  the  Rev.  Samuel  Thompson  was  appointed  the 
first  regular  pastor  in  1739.  The  meeting  house  was  begun  in  1757, 
and  was  a  number  of  years  in  construction.  A  second  charter  was 
obtained  August  28,  1786.  The  church  edifice  was  remodeled,  with 
an  addition  in  1827,  which  was  torn  away  in  1873  and  the  present 
chapel  with  massive  stone  tower  was  built.  The  chapel  was  again 
remodeled  in  1908,  by  converting  the  interior  into  a  modern  Sunday 
school  room. 

Chester,  Delaware  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  Fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  Sunday  school,  November  1-8. 

Conoquenessing,  Butler  County. — Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  August  30  to  September  6.  The  Petersville  M. 
E.  Church,  now  known  as  the  Conoquenessing  M.  E.  Church,  was 
organized  in  1857,  and  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  camp  meeting  held 
in  the  village  of  Petersville  under  the  Rev.  D.  P.  Mitchell,  presid- 
ing elder  of  the  Allegheny  District.  The  church  building  was 
erected  in  1858.     The  original  structure  is  still  in  use. 

Conshohocken,  Montgomery  County. — Gulf  Mills  Christian 
Church.  Seventy-fifth  anniversary,  July  19.  The  beginning  of  this 
congregation  appears  to  date  prior  to  1833,  but  it  was  in  that  year 
that  the  first  record  of  a  preaching  service  was  made.  "The  Chris- 
tian Church  in  Upper  Merion"  was  dedicated  in  1835,  and  the  con- 
gregation was  incorporated  March  6,  185 1.  The  present  church 
edifice  was  erected  shortly  after  1890. 

Dayton,  Armstrong  County. — Glade  Run  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  hundredth  anniversary,  August  23-27. 

Erie,  Erie  County. — St.  John's  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
One  hundredth  anniversary,  August  16-21.  The  earliest  records 
of  this  church  date  from  the  year  1808.  The  congregation  was 
reorganized  January  1,  1835.  A  church  building  was  erected  and 
dedicated  August  8,  1842,,  and  the  congregation  was  incorporated 
May  6,  1850.  The  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  in  1861. 
and  was  consecrated  September  14,  1862.  The  cornerstone  of  a 
third  church  building  was  laid  June  15,  1884,  and  was  dedicated 
May  3,  1885 ;  it  was  added  to  and  enlarged  in  1895-1897. 

Georgetown,  Beaver  County. — St.  Luke's  P.  E.  Church. 
Seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  church  building, 
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and  ninety-fourth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  parish,  Oc- 
tober 18-25.  Organized  in  1814  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Taylor,  of  Pitts- 
burgh, who  made  weekly  trips  through  the  Ohio  valley  and 
conducted  open  air  meetings,  the  first  edifice  was  built  of  logs  and 
was  used  until  1833,  then  the  present  brick  structure  was  erected. 

Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County. — Pine  Street  Presbyterian 
Church.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  May  10-14.  The  church  was  organ- 
ized May  22y  1858.  It  was  incorporated  February  1,  1859.  The 
cornerstone  of  the  church  building  was  laid  May  12,  1859,  and  the 
structure  was  dedicated  July  22,  i860;  it  was  remodeled  in  1875- 
1876. 

Indiana,  Indiana  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  Fiftieth  an- 
niversary, July  18-19.  The  church  was  constituted  with  six  mem- 
bers in  July,  1858;  it  was  chartered  in  1876.  The  cornerstone  of 
the  present  church  edifice  was  laid  in  1898,  and  the  building  dedi- 
cated May  14,  1899. 

Jenkintown,  Montgomery  County. — P.  E.  Church  of  Our 
Saviour.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  June  21.  The  congregation  originated 
in  July,  1858,  and  the  church  building  was  erected  in  1858  by 
William  H.  Newbold  as  a  thank  offering  for  escape  from  injury  in 
a,  railroad  accident  near  Burlington,  N.  J.  Mr.  Newbold  and  his 
daughter,  Miss  Maria  Newbold,  were  both  in  the  accident,  but 
while  the  former  escaped  uninjured,  the  latter  was  so  severely  hurt 
as  to  remain  an  invalid  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Mr.  Newbold  de- 
clined to  sue  for  damages,  and  devoted  $10,000  given  him  by  the 
railroad  to  the  building  of  this  church.  It  was  consecrated  August 
29,  1858.    It  has  since  been  added  to  and  restored  several  times. 

Lock  Haven,  Clinton  County. — Lock  Haven  Baptist  Church. 
Seventieth  anniversary,  May  31  to  June  7.  This  church  originated 
with  Elder  George  Higgens,  and  was  organized  in  June,  1838.  The 
first  meetings  were  held  in  various  rooms  and  halls  and  the  church 
building  was  not  begun  until  1867. 

Malvern,  Chester  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  Seventy- 
fifth  anniversary,  April  8.  The  origin  of  this  church  dates  from 
February  16,  1833.  It  was  first  known  as  the  East  Whiteland  Bap- 
tist Church.  In  1835  &  to°^  tne  name  of  the  Willistown  Baptist 
Church.     Its  present  corporate  name  was   assumed  in   1900.     A 
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church  building  erected  in  1835  was  removed  for  the  present 
structure  in  1876. 

Mansfield,  Tioga  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  Sixty-fifth 
anniversary,  December  6-13.  The  church  was  organized  April  12, 
1843. 

Mertztown,  Berks  County. — Longswamp  Reformed  Church. 
One  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary,  September  27. 

New  Bedford,  Lawrence  County. — United  Presbyterian 
Church.  One  hundredth  anniversary,  October  15.  The  congregation 
of  Deer  Creek  began  by  a  removal  of  the  Associate  (Seceder)  con- 
gregation of  Mahoning,  or  Mahoning  Tent,  as  it  was  called  at  that 
time.     This  congregation  had  been  organized  about  1799  or  1800, 


NICETOWN  BAPTIST  CHURCH,    1858. 


and  was  at  first  connected  with  the  congregations  of  Little  Beaver 
and  Brush  Run,  both  in  Beaver  County.  About  1808  the  Mahon- 
ing congregation  was  transferred  to  a  site  about  a  mile  from  the 
present  village  of  New  Bedford,  and  renamed  Deer  Creek.  A  log 
church  was  built  in  18 10  and  a  frame  building  in  1822-23 ;  a  third 
structure  of  the  same  material  was  completed  in  1849,  which  was 
replaced  by  the  present  edifice,  dedicated  July  12,  1883. 

Orwigsburg,  Schuylkill  County. — Reformed  and  Lutheran 
Zion  or  Red  Church.  One  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  pipe  organ,  October  31  to  November  1.  The  organ,  which 
is  still  in  use,  was  dedicated  October  16,  1808. 
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Parker  Ford,  Chester  County. — Parker  Ford  Baptist  Church. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  April  12-14.  The  church  was  organized  April 
14,  1858. 

Philadelphia. — Bethany  Presbyterian  Sunday  School.  Fif- 
tieth anniversary,  February  13.  This  famous  Sunday  school  was 
founded  February  14,  1858. 


'^iV^-r't'Xl'i.":;  1-  "■  *    -S    •       '■'■"     /—•,  ■  r--'   . _'J- 


NICETOWN    BAPTIST    CHUUCH, 


Philadelphia. — Brethren  Church  Bicentennial.  Two  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  Brethren  Church  com- 
memorated in  the  Brethren  Church,  July  12-19.  This  church  was 
founded  by  Alexander  Mack  in  the  village  of  Schwarzenau  in 
Germany  in  1708.  In  1719  a  company  of  his  followers  emigrated 
to  Pennsylvania,  but  Mack  himself  and  a  further  group  did  not 
reach  Philadelphia  until  1729. 


FIFTIETH  (1NNIVERSARY 
NICLTOWN  BAPTIST  CHURCH 

SLPTLMBER,     15^  1o     IB.V,    1<)08. 


NICETOWN    BAPTIST    CHURCH,    PHILADELPHIA. 
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Philadelphia. — Christ  P.  E.  Church.  Two  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  royal  gift  of  a  silver  Communion  service  by  Queen 
Anne  of  England,  October  4. 

Philadelphia. — St.  Clement's  P.  E.  Church.  Fiftieth  Easter 
service,  April  19. 

Philadelphia. — Hebrew  Sunday  School  Society.  Seventieth 
anniversary,  June  7. 

Philadelphia,  Nicetown. — Nicetoum  Baptist  Church.  Fiftieth 
anniversary,  September  13-18.  This  church  was  organized  by  some 
members  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Franklinville,  which  subsequently 
united  with  the  church  at  Nicetown,  in  1858.  William  Collins  gave 
the  ground,  and  a  frame  building  wTas  erected  which  was  dedicated 
September  5,  1858.  A  second  building  was  dedicated  June  21,  1859, 
and  the  present  structure  was  dedicated  October  17,  1888. 

Philadelphia,  Oxford. — Trinity  P.  E.  Church.  Two  hun- 
dred and  tenth  anniversary,  June  14. 

Philadelphia. — Third  (Old  Pine  Street)  Presbyterian  Church. 
One  hundred  and  fortieth  anniversary,  October  4.  The  commemo- 
ration was  postponed  from  June  12,  the  actual  date. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown. — Third  Baptist  Church.  Fortieth 
anniversary,  June  28. 

Philadelphia. — Tenth  Baptist  Church.  Seventieth  anniver- 
sary, October  25-30. 

Philadelphia. — Roman  Catholic  Centennial.  One  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  creation  of  the  diocese  of  Philadelphia,  April 
22-24.  Not  much  is  known  of  the  earliest  periods  of  Roman  Cath- 
olicism in  Philadelphia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  office  of  the  mass 
appears  to  have  been  celebrated  there  at  occasional  intervals,  but 
it  was  not  until  the  Rev.  James  Greaton,  S.J.,  began  the  erection  of 
St.  Joseph's  Chapel  that  a  definite  date  and  event  is  recorded. 
Father  Greaton  purchased  the  land  for  his  chapel  in  1729,  and  the 
first  mass  wras  celebrated  in  it  on  February  8,  1732. 

The  diocese  of  Philadelphia  was  created  by  Pope  Pius  VII 
on  April  8,  1808,  when  the  Rev.  Michael  Egan,  O.S.F.,  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  bishop ;  he  was  consecrated  in  Baltimore  on  October 
28,  1810.  He  made  St.  Mary's  Church  his  pro-cathedral.  At  that 
time  there  were  four  churches  in  Philadelphia  and  six  priests ;  out- 
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side  the  city  there  were  seven  churches  and  seven  priests.  St.  John's 
Church  served  as  the  pro-cathedral  under  Bishop  Kenrick,  who,  in 
1845,  began  the  work  of  erecting  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Peter  and 
St.  Paul,  which  has  since  been  the  Cathedral  of  Philadelphia.  Its 
cornerstone  was  laid  on  September  6,  1846;  it  was  blessed  on  No- 
vember 20,   1864.     Philadelphia  was  made  a  Metropolitan  See  in 


TN£  UWTIO  MUarTEIt'AN 


THE   OLD  CITY   HALL,  PITTSBURGH. 


1875,  m  which  year,  on  June  17,  the  then  bishop,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
James  F.  Wood,  became  the  first  archbishop  of  Philadelphia.  The 
cathedral  was  consecrated  June  30,  1890.  The  Archdiocese  embraces 
the  Counties  of  Philadelphia,  Berks,  Bucks,  Carbon,  Chester,  Dela- 
ware, Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton  and  Schuylkill,  it  covers 
an  area  of  5,043  square  miles.  Eight  dioceses  now  occupy  the  terri- 
tory originally  that  of  the  Philadelphia  diocese  of  1808. 
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Philadelphia,  Falls  of  Schuylkill. — Baptist  Church.  Seven- 
tieth anniversary,  April  19-24.  The  church  was  organized  in  the 
old  Academy  on  Queen  Lane,  June  7,  1838. 


I.   In  Scotland* 


i  Protestant  Victory. 
A  "Confession  of  Faith" 
John  Kaox.  -bora  1&5.  di*d  1572 


Scotch  Church. 
1560  AtitaUon*.  ISSO 

Covenants. 


Revolution. 


"Wutmintter  Confession  of  Faith"  1647 


Ths  Firtt  or  " Motional  Covenant. 


Settlement 


1$A3  "Solemn  League  and  Covenant' 


1383  Established  Presbyterian  Church. 


Eb*neier  Erskint 
"Sscsders" 


1733  Associate 


Tin  Ministers 
Presbytery  in  1753 


Established         ^formed Presbyterian  11 '43   l^SS^ 


ATLANTIC  OCEAft 


II.  In  The  United  States 


Associate 


Reformed  Presbyterian 


One  Minister  1752 
Presbytery  in  1774 


**t% !??££  I   Associate   \  \  Associate  Reformed,  June  15.  1782  I   I  Ref.  Pres.  I  &&.!££"  tTM?* 
Synod  ui  1800   I  | "™ I    syood  &  isi3. 


Associate       United  Presbyterian  May  26.  1858  \\a.R.\  fief.  Pres.  O.S.    Ref.Pre$.M.s\% 


Growth  a*  Show*  by  the 
Annual  Report*  *t 
1839    aod    1907 
42    PRESBYTERIES    70 
408         MINISTERS         1.09S 
634  CONGREGATIONS   1,034 
33,547  MEMBERS  149,764 

$22,989    CONTRIBUTIONS    $2,314,048 


TM  0»>TE0   r»£S»YTEII*H 


GENEALOGY   OF   THE    UNITED    PRESBYTERIAN    CHURCH,    PREPARED   BY    THE 
REV.    J.    W.    ASH  WOOD,    CAMBRIDGE,    OHIO. 


Philadelphia. — Emanuel's  Gemeinde  der  Evangelischen  Ge- 
meinschaft  (Emanuel  Evangelical  Church).  Seventy-fifth  anniver- 
sary, October  25  to  November  1. 

Philadelphia. — St  Paulus  Gemeinde  der  Evangelischen  Ge- 
meinschaft    (St.   Paul's   Church   of  the  Evangelical   Association). 


mm. 


l&i«-® 


.t»< 


ORDER   OF  EXERCISES     A     S 

ON  THE  tsMi    O^ 

^mmmm^tim  of  tie  te»i  » 

OP  THE 


ASSOCIATE  AND  ASSOCIATE  REFORMED  CHURCHES,     f|L    !j 

.At   tlie    City    Hall, 
ON  WEDNESDAY,  MAY  THE  26th,  1858 


Prayer, 


-        -        -        -        By  Rev.  J.  T.  Cooper,  D.  D. 
Singing— 100th  Psalm,  L.  M. 


Ait  people  that  on  earth  do  dwell/ 

Sing  to  the  Lord  with  cheerful  voice, 
Dim  serve  With  mirth  his  praise  forth  tell, 

Como  ye  before  him  and  rejoice, 
;Know  that  the  Lord  is  God  indeed; 

Withont  our  aid  he  did  us  make: 
We  are  his  flock,  he  doth  ua  feed, 

And  for  his  sheep  Ee  doth  us  take. 

(Address, 


O  enter  then  his  gates  with  praise,. 
.    Approach  with  joy  hia  courts  unto: 
Praise,  laud,  and  bless  his  n&nae  always* 

For  it  is  seemly  so  to  do. 
For  why  ?  the  Lord  our  God  is  good, 

His  mercy  is  for  ever  sure ; 
His  truth  at  all  times  firmly  stood, 

And  shall  from  age  to  ago  endure* 


By  Rev.  James  Redgers,  D.  D. 
Singing — Psalm  147.,  1-2. 


jPiurst  ye  the  Lord :  for  it  is  good 
praise  to  our  God  to  sing: 

For  it  is  pleasant,  and  to  praise 
It  is  a  comely  thing. 

Address, 


Behold  how  good  a  thing  it  la, 

and  how  becoming  well, 
Together  such  as  brethren  are 

in  unity  to  dwell ! 
Like  preciouw  ointment  on  the  head, 

that  dow  n  the  beard  did  flow, 
iEv'n  Aaron's  beard,  and  to  the  skirts 


God  doth  build  up  Jerusalem ; 
and  he  it  is  alone 
That  the  dispersed  of  Israel 
doth  gather  into  one. 

-      By  Rev.  J  T.  Pressly,  D.  D. 
Singing— Psalm  133. 

did  of  his  garments  go. 


As  Herraon's  dew,  the  dew  that  doth 

On  Sio  n's  hills  descend : 
For  there  the  blessing  God  commands, 

Life  that  shall  never  end. 


Address, 


Singing— Psalm  126. 


By  Rev.  J.  P.  Smart 


When  Sion's  bondage  God  turn'd  back, 

us  men  that  dreum'dwere  we. 
Then  flU'd  with  laughter  was  our  month, 

our  ttngue  with  melody; 
They  'mong  the  he;  th  n  said,  The- Lord- 

great  things  for  them  hath  wrought. 
The  Lord  hath- done  great  things  for  us, 

whence  joy  to  us  is  brought. 


As  streams  of  water  in  the  South, 

Our  bondage,  Lord,  recall. 
Who  sow  in  tears,  a  reaping  time 

of  joy  enjoy  they  shall. 
That  man  who  bearing  precious  seed, 

in  going  forth  doth  m»urn, 
He  doubtless,  bringing  back  bis  sheaves, 

rejoicing  shall  return. 


Address, 


Singing— Psalm  117. 


By  Rev.  James  Prestlcy 


O  give  ye  praise  unto  the  Lord, 

nil  nations  that  be; 
Likewise,  ye  'jeople  all,  accord 

his  name  to  magnify. 


IpRAYER, 


For  great  to  ns-ward  ever  are 
His  loving  kind nesses. 

His  truth  endures  for  evermore, 
The  Lord  O  do  ye  bless. 


*  By  Rev.  Wm.  Davidson 

Doxology— 72d  Psalm,  18-19. 


>'ovr  blessed  bo  the  Lord  our  God, 

the  Godona-:.el. 
For  he  a!oa«i  doth  wondrous  works, 

in  glory  that  excel. 


And  blessed  be  his  glorions 

•to  all  eternity: 
The  whole  earth  let  bis  glory  fill, 

Amen,  so  let  it  bo. 


Benediction, 


By  the  Moderator,  Rev.  D.  C  M'Claren,  D 


f«e»  Tut  •!«> 


FACSIMILE   OF   THE   PROCRAMME    OF   THE    CONSUMMATION    OF    THE    TINTOK    f)F    THE 
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Fiftieth  anniversary,  October  18.    The  congregation  was  founded  in 
1858  by  the  Rev.  Jesse  Yeakel. 

Philadelphia. — First  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church.  One 
hundred  and  tenth  anniversary,  April  5. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — H  err  on  Avenue  Presbyterian 
Church.     Seventy-fifth  anniversary,  June  14. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny* County. — United  Presbyterian  Church. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  May  27-30.  This  church  was  formed  by  the 
union  of  the  Associate  and  the  Associate  Reformed  Churches,  which, 
after  some  years  of  negotiation,  was  consummated  in  the  old  City 
Hall  of  Pittsburgh  on  May  26,  1858. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Most  Holy  Trinity  Roman 
Catholic  Church.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  November  22-24. 

Rehrersburg,  Berks  County. — Lutheran  Church.  One  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  erection  of  the  church  building,  August 
9.  The  cornerstone  of  the  building  still  in  use  was  laid  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1808.  A  steeple  was  added  in  1849,  and  was  replaced  by  a 
new  one  in  1882.  The  whole  structure  was  enlarged  and  remodeled 
in  1886.  The  congregation  is  an  old  one,  and  seems  to  have  been 
organized  as  early  as  1750. 

Reynoldsville,  Jefferson  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  Fif- 
tieth anniversary,  September  25-27. 

Rockdale,  Lehigh  County. — Calvary  P.  E.  Parish  and  Sunday 
School.    Seventy-fifth  anniversary,  June  28. 

Sharpsburg,  Allegheny  County. — First  Presbyterian  Church. 
Seventieth  anniversary,  September  27.  It  was  organized  in  1838 
by  the  authority  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ohio,  and  was  chartered  by 
the  State  in  1857.  The  society  has  worshiped  in  seven  places,  the 
present  church  edifice  having  been  dedicated  April  29,  1906. 

Troy,  Bradford  County. — First  Baptist  Church.  One  hun- 
dredth anniversary,  November  18.  Organized  November  16,  1808, 
this  church  was  first  known  as  the  "Burlington  Baptist  Church." 
It  was  incorporated  as  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Troy  in  1822.  A 
log  church  was  first  used  on  May  6,  1809;  a  second  building,  of 
frame,  was  dedicated  June  2,  1836.  This  building  was  remodeled 
in  1867  and  was  burned  in  1883.  The  present  church  edifice  was 
dedicated  December  18,  1884. 
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Walberts,  Lehigh  County. — Jordan  Reformed  Church.  One 
hundredth  anniversary,  May  28.  This  is  a  daughter  of  Egypt 
Church.  The  date  of  its  organization  is  unknown,  but  the  records 
go  back  to  1752,  when  a  small  log  church  was  erected.  For  some 
years  it  was  used  by  both  the  Reformed  and  Lutheran  congrega- 
tions. It  was  succeeded  by  a  second  edifice,  and  the  present  struc- 
ture followed  in  1808. 

West  Brownsville  (formerly  East  Bethlehem),  Washington 
County. — Taylor's  M.  E.  Church.  One  hundredth  anniversary  of 
the  visit  to  the  congregation  of  Bishop  Francis  Asbury,  celebrated 
July  19. 

York,  York  County. — Christ  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church. 
One  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary,  September  20-27. 
Lutheranism  in  York  and  its  vicinity  owes  its  beginning  to  the  Rev. 
John  Caspar  Stoever,  who  being  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1733, 
visited  York  shortly  thereafter  in  the  same  year.  The  original 
Church  Book,  which  is  still  in  the  possession  of  Christ  Church, 
records  a  baptism  on  September  23,  1733,  as  the  first  ministerial  act 
in  its  long  history.  Mr.  Stoever  ceased  his  labors  in  York  in  1743. 
His  successor,  the  Rev.  David  Candler,  built  the  first  church  of 
logs  in  1744.  The  Rev.  John  Helfrich  Schaum  (1748-55)  wras  the 
first  settled  pastor.  The  second  church  was  built  of  stone  in  1762. 
The  present  church  edifice  was  erected  in  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
George  Schmucker,  D.D.,  in  1812-14. 

York,  York  County. — First  Presbyterian  Church  Sunday 
School.    Seventieth  anniversary,  June  14. 

Commercial  and   Financial   Anniversaries 

Philadelphia. — Board  of  Trade.  Seventy-fifth  anniversary, 
October  15.  This  well-known  and  influential  organization  had  its 
origin  at  a  meeting  of  merchants  held  October  15,  1833.  Its  objects 
were  declared  to  be  "the  promotion  of  the  trade  of  the  city;  the 
giving  a  proper  direction  to  all  commercial  movements;  the  im- 
provement of  facilities  for  transportation,  and  generally  the  use 
of  all  proper  measures  for  advancing  the  interests  of  the  business 
I  community. "  In  the  course  of  its  long  and  honourable  history  the 
Philadelphia  Board  of  Trade  has  taken  a  commanding  part  in  the 
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work  for  which  it  was  designed.    It  was  incorporated  by  the  State 
Legislature  in  1838. 

Philadelphia — Clearing  House  Association  of  Philadelphia. 
Fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  first  exchange,  commemorated  March 
23.  The  first  step  which  ultimately  led  to  the  formation  of 
the  Association  four  years  later  was  taken  on  September  28, 
J853,  when  the  presidents  of  various  banks  in  the  city  and  county 
of  Philadelphia  signed  an  agreement  for  periodical  meetings  for 
purposes  of  conference  and  interchange  of  views.  A  formal  pro- 
posal for  the  formation  of  a  Clearing  House  was  made  in  1855, 
but  it  was  not  until  January  25,  1858,  that  the  articles  of  association 
were  finally  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Presidents.  The  organization 
became  effective  on  February  1,  1858.  On  March  15,  1858,  the 
title  of  the  organization  became  "The  Clearing  House  Association 
of  Philadelphia,"  and  the  first  clearing  was  made  on  March  22, 

1858. 

Philadelphia. — Street  Car  Semi-centennial.  On  January  21, 
1858,  the  first  street  passenger  railway  car  in  Philadelphia  was  run 
over  the  lines  of  the  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streets  Company.  This  first 
street  railway  line  ran  from  what  then  was  called  Cherry  Street, 
in  Kensington,  to  Morris  Street,  in  Southwark,  along  Fifth  and 
Sixth  Streets.  Cherry  Street  was  the  present  Berks  Street.  The 
route  was  down  Sixth  Street  and  up  Fifth.     The  fare  was  5  cents. 

The  success  of  the  street  car  was  instantaneous,  and  within 
a  few  years  there  were  lines  established  on  all  the  principal 
thoroughfares,  although  their  routes  were  not  so  long  as  at  present, 
and  none  of  them  for  several  years,  excepting  the  Market  Street 
line,  ran  to  West  Philadelphia,  for  the  other  bridges  which  connect 
both  banks  of  the  Schuylkill  were  non-existent  excepting  the  wire 
bridge  at  Callowhill  Street. 

As  early  as  December,  1831,  there  was  an  omnibus  running 
on  Chestnut  Street.  This  single  bus  was  owned  and  driven  by 
James  Boxall,  who  kept  an  inn  at  the  Upper  Ferry,  or  Fairmount 
bridge.  He  announced  his  intention  to  begin  in  an  advertisement 
in  the  daily  papers  of  the  time.  His  bus  was  somewhat  like  a 
stage,  the  seats  running  crosswise,  and  the  route  was  from  Schuyl- 
kill Seventh  (Sixteenth  Street)  to  the  Merchants'  Coffee  House, 
then  on  Second  Street  above  Walnut.  The  fare  was  10  cents,  or 
twelve  tickets  for  $1. 
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Boxall's  Accommodation,  as  the  bus  was  called,  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  had  a  long  life.  The  coach  was  painted  a  dark  green 
and  on  the  back  were  the  words,  in  gilt  letters,  'Tairmount  Ob- 
servatory." This  was  an  allusion  to  the  contemplated  observatory 
which  the  American  Philosophical  Society  was  to  erect  at  Fair- 
mount,  and  an  observatory  which  always  was  being  built  somewhere, 
but  which  has  not  yet  materialized.  It  was  not  until  1833  that  a 
line  of  omnibuses  was  inaugurated  in  Philadelphia.  Boxall  had  only 
a  single  coach,  and  it  started  on  the  half  hour  from  Sixteenth  and 
Chestnut  Streets,  and  on  the  hour  from  the  Merchants'  Coffee 
House.  It  ran  from  8.30  in  the  morning  until  5  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon. 

In  1833  everything  was  named  "Jim  Crow,"  just  as  four  years 
later  everything  was  called  "Pickwick."  Therefore,  when  the  first 
omnibus  began  to  run  on  the  first  line  it  was  named  after  the  cele- 
brated "Jim  Crow,"  Thomas  D.  Rice,  who  made  the  worthless 
negro  character  as  widely  known,  perhaps  more  widely,  than  "Ham- 
let." A  figure  of  Rice  as  Jumping  Jim  Crow  was  painted  on  the 
sides  of  the  bus.  Later  it  seems  the  coach  was  renamed  the  Cin- 
derella. 

This  line  was  established  between  the  Navy  Yrard,  then  at  Front 
and  Prime  Streets,  and  Kensington.  Second  Street,  at  that  time 
the  principal  retail  thoroughfare  of  the  city,  just  as  later  Eighth 
Street  became,  was  selected  for  the  route.  Subsequently  there 
were  lines  to  almost  every  part  of  the  city,  this  multiplication  being, 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  brought  about  by  public  agitation. 

In  1850  there  were  the  following  omnibus  lines  starting  from 
the  Merchants'  Exchange.  Three  lines  to  Fairmount  via  Chestnut 
and  Schuylkill  Seventh,  Third  and  Arch  and  Third  and  Vine; 
two  lines  running  to  Girard  College  via  Chestnut  and  Thirteenth 
and  Tentri,  Coates  (Fairmount  Avenue)  and  Poplar;  to  Hamilton 
Village  (West  Philadelphia)  via  Third  and  Market;  Kensington 
via  Third  and  Germantown  Avenue;  Richmond  and  Kensington 
via  Second,  Beach  and  Green ;  Moyamensing  Prison  via  Chestnut 
and  Eighth ;  Navy  Yard  via  Second ;  Norristown  Railroad  via 
Chestnut,  Sixth  and  Poplar  Streets;  Schuylkill  Fifth  (Eighteenth 
Street)  via  Walnut;  South  Street  Ferry  via  Third  and  Spruce; 
West  Philadelphia  via  Third  and  Market,  and  Yellow  Cottage  via 
Fourth  Street. 
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The  rate  of  fare  on. all  these  lines  was  six  and  one-quarter 
cents,  excepting  on  the  line  to  South  Street  Ferry,  which  was  so 
short  that  only  three  cents  was  charged.  The  buses  ran  at  intervals 
of  from  five  to  fifteen  minutes,  the  former  being  the  schedule  of  the 
South  Street  Ferry  and  Richmond  lines  and  the  latter  the  time  for 
Kensington  and  the  Yellow  Cottage  buses.  To  West  Philadelphia 
a  bus  ran  every  twelve  minutes,  and  the  average  was  a  bus  every 
seven  and  one-half  minutes. — Abridged  from  the  Public  Ledger. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  County. — First  Burning  of  Anthra- 
cite Coal.  One  hundredth  anniversary,  commemorated  by  the 
Wyoming  Historical  and  Geological  Society,  February  11,  and 
by  the  Wilkes-Barre  Board  of  Trade,  February  12.  This  anni- 
versary was  in  honour  of  Judge  Jesse  Fell,  who  was  the  first  to 
burn  anthracite  coal  in  a  grate  in  an  ordinary  fireplace,  an  experi- 
ment he  successfully  accomplished  in  a  fireplace  in  his  hotel  in 
Wilkes-Barre.  That  anthracite  was  combustible  had  long  been 
know,  but  it  was  supposed  that  it  required  a  forced  draft  and  was 
chiefly  available  for  use  by  blacksmiths.  In  recording  this  memor- 
able experiment  Judge  Fell  wrote:  "In  the  month  of  February, 
1808,  I  procured  a  grate  made  of  small  iron  rods,  10  in.  in  depth 
and  9  in.  in  height,  and  set  it  up  in  my  common  room  fireplace,  and 
on  first  lighting  it  found  it  to  burn  excellently  well.  This  was  the 
first  successful  attempt  to  burn  stone  coal  [as  anthracite  was  first 
called]  in  a  common  grate,  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends.  On 
its  being  put  into  operation  my  neighbors  flocked  to  see  the  novelty, 
but  many  would  not  believe  the  fact  until  convinced  by  ocular 
demonstration." 


SEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 


Educational  Anniversaries 

Carlisle,  Cumberland  County. — Dickinson  College.  One  hun- 
dred and  twenty-fifth  anniversary,  June  7-10.  In  1783  a  charter 
of  the  General  Assembly  provided  for  the  location  of  a  college  at 
Carlisle.  The  new  institution  was  named  Dickinson  College  "in 
memory  of  the  great  and  important  services  rendered  to  his  coun- 
try by  His  Excellency,  John  Dickinson,  Esquire,  President  of  the 
Supreme  Executive  Council."  President  Dickinson  was  chosen 
first  president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  at  a  meeting  of  the  incor- 


SEAL    OF    DICKINSON    COLLEGE. 


porators  on  September  15,  1783,  and  held  this  office  until  1808. 
The  college  when  first  organized  was  undenominational,  although 
thirteen  of  the  forty  members  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  were 
clergymen.  In  June  1833,  it  came  under  the  friendly  interest  and 
patronage  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  under  whose  auspices 
its  work  has  since  been  conducted. 

Haverford,      Montgomery      County.  —  Haverford      College. 
Seventy-fifth  anniversary,  October  16-17.     In  the  spring  of  1830  a 
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meeting  of  a  few  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  shortly  followed  by  a 
similar  meeting  in  New  York,  originated  Haverford  School.  It 
was  opened  in  the  autumn  of  1833  w^tn  twenty-one  students. 
Although  its  growth  was  rapid  a  temporary  suspension  was  de- 
clared in  1845  to  allow  the  funds  to  accumulate  and  to  give  time  for 
the  collection  of  an  endowment.  This  suspension  lasted  three  years. 
In  1856  the  school  was  changed  to  a  college,  and  was  authorized  by 
the  State  Legislature  to  grant  degrees.  Since  that  date  the  de- 
velopment of  the  college  has  progressed  along  definite  conservative 
lines,  which  has  given  it  a  rank  and  standing  of  its  own.  It 
possesses  a  substantial,  although  of  cour.se,  inadequate  endowment, 
and  its  buildings  and  equipment  rank  among  the  best  in  America. 


SEAL  OF    HAVERFORD   COLLEGE 

Philadelphia. — St.  Alphonsus's  Roman  Catholic  Church 
Parochial  School.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  October  20-22. 

Philadelphia,  Chestnut  Hill. — Mount  St.  Joseph.  Fiftieth 
anniversary,  October.  This  institution  was  opened  as  the  Mother 
House  of  the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  in  August,  1858.  A  school  was 
opened  on  October  4  of  the  same  year,  and  was  the  beginning  of 
the  extensive  college  for  girls  since  conducted  at  this  place  under 
these  auspices. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Pittsburgh  High  School. 
Fiftieth  annual  Commencement,  June  25. 

Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County. — Susquehanna  University. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  June  10.  This  institution  was  founded  in  1858 
under  the  direction  of  a  special  committee  of  the  Maryland  Synod 
as  the  Missionary  Institute  of  the  Evangelical  Lutheran   Church. 
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It  was  at  first  conducted  as  a  classical  and  theological  school  of  high 
grade.  It  was  reorganized  on  broader  lines  under  its  present  title 
in  1894. 


SEAL   OF    SUSQUEHANNA    UNIVERSITY. 


Fraternal   Anniversaries 


Allegheny,  Allegheny  County. — McKinley  Lodge,  No.  318, 
F.  &  A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  May  27.  Warranted  March  1, 
1858. 

Bedford,  Bedford  County. — Bedford  Lodge,  No.  320,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  May  28.  Warranted  March  1,  1858; 
constituted  May  27,  1858. 

Clearfield,  Clearfield  County. — Clearfield  Lodge,  No.  314, 
F.  &  A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  February  21.  Warranted  Janu- 
ary 11,  1858. 

Franklin,  Venango  County. — Myrtle  Lodge,  No.  316,  F.  & 
A.  M.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  February  21.    Warranted,  January  11, 

1858. 

Hazleton,  Luzerne  County. — Hade  Lodge,  No.  327,  F.  cr 
A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  December  10.  Warranted  September 
6,  1858. 

Indiana,  Indiana  County. — Indiana  Lodge,  No.  313,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  January  11.  Warranted  January  11, 
1858.     No  celebration. 
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Mifflinton,  Juniata  County. — Union  Lodge,  No.  325,  F.  & 
A.  M.     Fiftieth  anniversary,  December  4.     Warranted   September 

6,  1858;  constituted  December  2,  1858. 

New  Bloomfield,  Perry  County. — Adams  Lodge,  No.  319,  F. 
&  A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  March  1.  Warranted  March  I, 
1858.    No  celebration. 

Philadelphia. — Lodge  No.  2,  F.  &  A.  M.  One  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary,  October  18-19.  The  early  history  of  this  lodge 
is  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Pennsylvania.  Originally  its  mem- 
bers were  members  of  Lodge  No.  4  of  the  Moderns,  175 7-1 759. 
June  7,  1758,  it  changed  from  No.  4  Moderns  to  Ancients,  and  ob- 
tained charter  No.  69,  England,  and  No.  1  in  Pennsylvania,  which 
after  a  short  time  the  Lodge  vacated  and  assumed  No.  2,  which  it- 
still  holds,  leaving  No.  1  for  a  Provincial  Grand  Lodge  which 
Lodge  No.  2  was  about  to  form.  The  records  show  that  the  Pro- 
vincial Grand  Lodge  was  formed  by  the  officers  and  members  of 
Lodge  No.  2,  and  that  for  a  time  Lodge  No.  2  was  actually  the 
Grand  Lodge  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. — Jerusalem  Royal  Arch  Chapter,  No.  3.  One 
hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary,  June  6.  The  Chapter  was  insti- 
tuted June  7,  1758. 

Philadelphia — Steuben  Lodge,  No.  2,  Orden  der  Guten 
Bruder.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  August  11. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Hailman  Lodge,  No.  321,  F. 
&  A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  June  24.  Warranted  March  1,  1858; 
constituted  June  24,  1858. 

Scranton,  Luzerne  County. — Peter  Williamson  Lodge,  No. 
323,  F.  &  A.  M.     Fiftieth  anniversary,  June  10.     Warranted  June 

7,  1858. 

Shippensburg,  Cumberland  County. — Cumberland  Valley 
Lodge j  No.  315,  F.  &  A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  February  18. 
Warranted  January  11,  1858;  constituted  February  15,  1858. 

Stroudsburg,  Monroe  County. — Barger  Lodge,  No.  325,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  October  6.  Warranted  September  6, 
1858. 

Trexlertown,  Lehigh  County. — Lehigh  Lodge,  No.  326,  F.  & 
A.  M.  Fiftieth  anniversary,  December  1.  Warranted  September 
6,  1858;  instituted  November  26,  1858. 
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Wellseoro,  Tioga  County. — Ossea  Lodge,  No.  317,  F.  &  A.  M. 
Fiftieth  anniversary,  January  11.     Warranted  January  11,  1858. 

West  Chester,  Chester  County. — West  Chester  Lodge,  No. 
322,  F.  &  A.  M.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  December  7. 


Miscellaneous    Anniversaries 

Clearfield,  Clearfield  County. — Republican  Party.  Fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  organization  in  Clearfield  County  commemorated 
October  30. 

Philadelphia. — Numismatic  and  Antiquarian  Society.  Fif- 
tieth anniversary,  January  16.  The  Numismatic  Society  of  Phila- 
delphia was  founded  January  1,  1858,  and  was  incorporated  by  Act 
of  Assembly  approved  February  19,  1858.  A  second  Act  of  As- 
sembly, approved  March  23,  1865,  provided  for  the  change  of  name 
to  the  present  title. 


SEAL   OF   THE    NUMISMATIC   AND    ANTIQUARIAN 
SOCIETY   OF    PHILADELPHIA. 


Philadelphia. — Pennsylvania  Bible  Society.  One  hundredth 
anniversary,  May  7.  Originating  in  1808  as  the  Bible  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  this  venerable  organization  was  incorporated  in  1810 
as  the  Pennsylvania  Bible  Society,  and  has  for  its  object  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  Bible  among  persons  who  are  not  able  or  not 
disposed  to  purchase  it.    The  celebrated  Bishop  White  was  the  first 
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chairman.  The  Society  has  auxiliary  societies  in  most  of  the 
counties  of  Pennsylvania. 

Philadelphia. — Scandinavian  Society  of  Philadelphia.  For- 
tieth anniversary  and  one  hundred  and  thirty-ninth  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  the  Societas  Scandinaviensis,  March  31  to  April  1. 
The  Scandinavian  Society  was  founded  February  20,  1868,  and  was 
incorporated  in  1876.  The  Societas  Scandinaviensis  was  founded 
in  1769;  all  traces  of  it  seemed  to  have  vanished  with  the  death  of 
John  Stille  in  1802,  who  was  its  secretary  for  many  years. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Germania  Liederkranz  [Ger- 
man Singing  Society].  Fiftieth  anniversary,  October  5.  The  first 
meeting  for  organization  purposes  was  held  June  19,  1858;  a  con- 
stitution was  adopted  on  June  30  of  the  same  year. 

Washington,  Washington  County. — Washington  Daily  Re- 
porter. One  hundredth  anniversary  commemorated  by  the  issue  of 
a  Centennial  Number  on  August  15.  The  first  number  of  this 
paper  was  issued  August  15,  1808,  and  was  a  sheet  11^2  by  18  inches 
in  size.  It  was  published  by  William  Sample  and  his  brother-in- 
law,  William  B.  Brown.  The  daily  issue  was  started  in  1876,  the 
first  number  being  dated  August  4  of  that  year. 

Wilkes-Barre,  Luzerne  County. — Wyoming  Historical  and 
Geological  Society.    Fiftieth  anniversary,  February  11. 

New  York. — Bishop  Potter's  Consecration.  The  twenty- 
fifty  anniversary  of  the  consecration  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  Henry  Codman 
Potter  [deceased  Past  President  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society]  was 
commemorated  by  the  New  York  Churchman's  Association  No- 
vember 9. 


Pennsylvania  Monuments  and 
Memorials  of  1908 

Provincial   and    Revolutionary   Memorials 

Allentown,  Lehigh  County. — John  Jacob  Mickley  and  Fred- 
I     erick   Leaser  Memorial.     Bronze  tablet,   erected   by  the   Common- 
wealth  of   Pennsylvania  under   the   auspices   of   the   Pennsylvania 
I     Daughters  of  the  American  Revolution,  dedicated  November   19. 
[     Mickley  was  Commissary  of  Issues  and  member  of  the  General 
Committee  from  Whitehall  township,  Northampton  County.    Under 
the  cover   of  darkness   and   with  his   farm   wagon   he   hauled  the 
Liberty   Bell  from   Independence  Hall,   Philadelphia,   through  the 
British  lines  to  Bethlehem,  when  the  wagon  broke  down,  September 
23»   1777-     The  bell  was  transferred  to  Frederick  Leaser's  wagon 
and  brought  safely  to  Allentown,  September  24,  1777,  where  it  was 
placed  beneath  the  floor  of  Zion  Reformed  Church,  and  remained 
secreted  for  nearly  a  year. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown. — First  Settlers'  Monument.  In 
honour  of  the  founders  of  the  first  permanent  German  settlement  in 
America,  who  arrived  October  6,  1683 ;  cornerstone  laid  October 
6  [Founders'  Week]  by  the  National  German-American  Alliance. 
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Philadelphia. — Benjamin  Franklin  Bust,  presented  to  the 
Franklin  Inn  Club  by  John  J.  Boyle,  sculptor  of  New  York,  May 
15.  This  bust,  which, is  in  bronze,  reproduces  the  head  and  shoulders 
of  Mr.  Boyle's  statue  of  Franklin  that  was  placed  in  front  of  the 
Philadelphia  Post  Office  some  years  ago. 

Philadelphia. — Benjamin  Franklin  Memorial.  Tablet,  erected 
by  the  Franklin  Chapter  of  the  Acacia  Fraternity,  in  its  chapter 
house,  unveiled  October  10  [Founders'  Week]. 

Philadelphia. — Knights  of  Columbus  Memorial.  Tablet 
erected  at  St.  Joseph's  Roman  Catholic  Church  "in  memory  of  the 
founders  of  the  Faith  in  Philadelphia  and  in  gratitude  for  the 
triumph  of  religious  liberty,"  unveiled  October  4  [Founders'  Week]. 

Philadelphia. — Comte  de  Rochambeau  Memorial.  Tablet, 
erected  in  the  courtyard  of  the  City  Hall  by  the  Pennsylvania  So- 
ciety of  the  Order  of  Founders  and  Patriots  of  America,  unveiled 
October  5  [Founders'  Week].  The  inscription  explains  the  purpose 
of  this  memorial  as  follows :  "The  site  on  which  this  City  Hall 
stands  was  originally  Centre  Square,  one  of  the  five  squares  given 
the  city  by  William  Penn  when  he  founded  Philadelphia.  During 
the  Revolution  companies  of  patriots  drilled  here.  In  September, 
1781,  the  Comte  de  Rochambeau,  commander-in-chief  of  the  French 
army  in  America,  encamped  here  with  6000  soldiers  on  his  way  to 
Yorktown,  where  he  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Cornwallis." 

Philadelphia. — Betsy  Ross  Monument.  Proposed  by  the 
Junior  Order  of  United  American  Mechanics,  April  1,  to  be  erected 
over  her  long  neglected  grave  in  Mount  Moriah  Cemetery. 

Philadelphia. — George  Washington  Statue  re-dedicated  in 
the  City  Hall,  February  29.  This  is  the  marble  statue  of  Washing- 
ton, the  gift  of  the  school  children  of  Philadelphia  which,  for  many 
years,  stood  on  the  pavement  before  Independence  Hall,  but  which 
has  now  been  placed  under  cover  in  the  City  Hall  for  its  better 
preservation. 
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Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — George  Washington  Me- 
morial. Tablet,  commemorative  of  the  visits  of  Washington  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1753,  1758  and  1770,  unveiled  at  the  Block  House 
September  28  [Sesquicentennial  Week]  by  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — George  Washington  Me- 
morial. Tablet,  erected  by  the  Pennsylvania  Society  of  the  Co- 
lonial Dames  of  America,  near  the  spot  where  Washington  first 
crossed  the  Allegheny  River  on  December  30,  1753;  dedicated  No- 
vember 25. 

Valley  Forge,  Montgomery  County. — John  Benjamin  Me- 
morial. Tablet  in  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel  dedicated  June 
19.  John  Benjamin,  of  Massachusetts,  was  an  artillerist  in  the  Con- 
tinental army.  The  memorial  was  the  gift  of  his  granddaughter, 
Nancy  Delta  Benjamin  Pearson. 

Valley  Forge,  Montgomery  County. — Major-General  Wayne 
Equestrian  Statue,  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  designed  by  H.  K.  Bush-Brown,  sculptor ;  dedicated  June  20. 
In  his  oration  at  the  dedication  Ex-Governor  Pennypacker  [Mem- 
ber of  The  Pennsylvania  Society]  said : 

"By  no  chance  does  it  happen  that  Wayne's  statue  is  set  upon 
the  centre  of  the  outer  line  of  Valley  Forge.  It  is  where  he  stood 
in  the  cold  and  the  drear  of  that  gloomy  and  memorable  winter, 
and  the  place  he  held  on  many  a  field  of  battle.  This  hallowed 
camp-ground,  where  was  best  shown  that  spirit  of  endurance  and 
persistence  which  created  a  nation,  shall  tell,  through  the  coming 
ages,  to  the  future  generations  of  men,  the  story  of  the  bold  soldier 
and  consummate  commander  whose  place  seemed  ever  to  be  where 
the  danger  was  the  most  threatening,  and  prudence  and  skill  were 
the  most  essential." 

West  Chester,  Chester  County.--.S7ar  Gazers'  Stone  Memorial. 
Tablet,  erected  by  the  Chester  County  Historical  Society ;  dedicated 
July  14.  The  "Star-gazers'  "  stone  was  erected  in  1764  by  Mason 
and  Dixon  in  locating  the  Pennsylvania-Maryland  boundary  line, 
being  fifteen  miles  north  thereof  and  thirty-one  miles  due  west  of 
Philadelphia.  Here  they  also  measured  a  degree  of  latitude  on  the 
earth's  surface  southward,  and  made  other  astronomical  observa- 
tions from  which  the  name  of  the  stone  is  derived. 
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MAP   OF    PHILADELPHIA,   BY    THOMAS    HOLME,    1700 


ENGLAND. 


London. — Benjamin  Franklin  Bust.  A  copy  in  bronze  by 
Barbcdienne  of  the  Houdon  bust  of  Franklin  presented  to  the  Amer- 
ican Embassy  by  Dr.  J.  Ackerman  Coles,  of  New  York,  April  28. 

London. — William  Penn  and  William  Mead  Memorial.  Tablet 
unveiled  in  the  New  Central  Criminal  Court,  Newgate  Street, 
January  27.  The  site  is  close  to  the  spot  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where 
Penn  and  Mead  were  tried  in  September,  1670.  This  trial  was  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  events  in  the  life  of  Penn,  and  was  based 
on  a  charge  for  preaching  to  an  unlawful  assembly  in  Grace  Church 
Street.  The  tablet  commemorates,  adds  the  inscription,  "the  cour- 
age and  endurance  of  the  jury,  Thomas  Vere,  Edward  Bushell  and 
ten  others,  who  refused  to  give  a  verdict  against  them  [Penn  and 
Mead],  although  locked  up  without  food  for  two  nights,  and  were 
fined  for  their  final  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  The  case  of  these  jury- 
men was  reviewed  on  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and  Chief  Justice 
Vaughan  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court  which  established  the 
right  of  juries  to  give  their  verdict  according  to  their  convictions." 

The  prosecutors  of  Penn  and  Mead  had  sought  a  conviction 
regardless  of  the  tenor  of  the  evidence  against  them,  and  the  abso- 
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lute  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  on  their  own  convictions  was  then 
upheld  by  the  subsequent  proceedings. 


National   Memorials 

Philadelphia. — McKinley  Memorial.  Statue  in  bronze  in 
memory  of  the  late  President  McKinley,  erected  under  the  auspices 
of  the  McKinley  Memorial  Association,  dedicated  June  6.  This 
statue  was  designed  by  the  late  Charles  Albert  Lopez,  sculptor,  of 
New  York,  and  on  his  untimely  death  when  nearly  finished,  was 
completed  by  Isidore  Konti,  of  New  York. 

Philadelphia. — Supreme  Court.  Tablet  placed  on  the  east 
wing  of  Independence  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution, to  replace  the  old  wooden  marker  that  had  been  in  use  for 
many  years,  unveiled  October  5  [Founders'  Week].  The  inscrip- 
tion states  that  "In  this  building  met  the  first  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  1781-1800,  presided  over  by  Chief  Jus- 
tices John  Hay,  John  Rutledge,  Oliver  Ellsworth.  Occupied  as 
City  Hall  1791-1854." 

Philadelphia. — Congress  Hall  Tablet,  placed  on  the  west 
wing  of  Independence  Hall,  the  gift  of  the  Daughters  of  the  Revo- 
lution to  replace  the  old  wooden  marker;  unveiled  October  5 
[Founders'  Week].  The  tablet  states  that  "In  this  building  sat 
the  first  Senate  and  the  first  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  Herein  George  Washington  was  inaugurated 
President,  March  4,  1793,  and  closed  his  official  career  when  herein 
also  John  Adams  was  inaugurated  the  second  President  of  the 
United  States,  March  4,  1797/' 

Memorials  of  the  Civil  War 

Driftwood,  Cameron  County. — Bucktail  Regiment  Monument, 
erected  by  the  State,  dedicated  April  27.  The  monument  commemo- 
rates the  place  of  rendezvous  by  the  three  companies  recruited  by 
General  Thomas  L.  Kane — the  Cameron  County  Rifles,  the  Elk 
County  Rifles,  and  the  McKean  County  Rifles — from  which  the 
famous  Bucktail  Regiment  was  organized. 
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Ebensburg,  Cambria  County. — Soldiers'  Monument  in  memory 
I  of  the  soldiers  of  the  Revolution  buried  in  St.  James's  Cemetery. 
I  Erected  by  the  Valley  Forge  Chapter  of  the  Daughters  of  the 
I  American  Revolution ;  dedicated  June  6. 

Gettysburg,  Adams  County. — Lincoln  Memorial  Highzvay,  to 
J  be  constructed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the  White  House,  in 
\  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg ;  bill  providing 
I  for  the  same  introduced  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington by  Daniel  F.  LaFaen,  M.C.  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Society],  December  7. 

Gettysburg,  Adams  County. — Pennsylvania  State  Monument. 
Design  of  W.  L.  Cotterel,  of  New  York,  and  Samuel  A.  Murray, 
of  Philadelphia,  selected  by  the  Gettysburg  Memorial  Commission, 
October  25. 

Hatboro,  Montgomery  County. — Three  Cannon,  loaned  by  the 
Department  of  the  Navy  to  General  John  H.  Fisher  Post,  No.  101, 
G.  A.  R.,  and  placed  on  the  Crooked  Billet  Monument,  erected  in 
1862 ;  dedicated  July  4. 

Selinsgrove,  Snyder  County. — Snyder  County  Soldiers'  Me- 
morial, dedicated  September  10.  This  building,  erected  by  the 
G.  A.  R.  Posts  of  Snyder  County,  is  intended  as  a  memorial  to  all 
the  soldiers  from  that  region.  The  cornerstone  was  laid  September 
25,  1905,  and  the  cost  was  met  by  popular  subscriptions. 


VIRGINIA. 

Fredericksburg. — Battlefield  Monument,  erected  by  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  to  commemorate  the  charge  of  Briga- 
dier-General Andrew  A.  Humphreys'  Division  of  the  Fifth  Army 
Corps,  Army  of  the  Potomac,  on  Marye's  Heights,  December  13, 
1862.  Dedicated  November  11.  The  monument  consists  of  a  bronze 
statue  of  General  Humphreys  designed  by  Herbert  Adams,  sculptor, 
of  New  York. 

Winchester. — Soldiers'  Monument,  erected  by  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  in  the  National  Cemetery  in  memory  of  the 
Pennsylvania  soldiers  who  lost  their  lives  at  this  place;  dedicated 
\  September  19. 
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Personal  Memorials 

Bellefonte,  Centre  County. — St.  John's  P.  E.  Church  Memo- 
rials. Dedicated  November  I.  Rood  Screen  of  quartered  oak  in 
memory  of  James  Andrew  Aull,  Margaret  Aull,  Frederick  Constant, 
Richard  and  Isabella  Hedley  Richard,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 
H.  Richard ;  Litany  Desk,  in  memory  of  the  father,  mother,  brother 
and  sister  of  the  donor,  Charles  Franklin  Montgomery ;  brass  alms 
basin,  in  memory  of  members  of  the  Jackson  family,  the  gift  of 
Maurice  A.  Jackson ;  brass  Altar  Desk,  in  memory  of  Eleanor  Kern 
Neilson  Seibert,  the  gift  of  Dr.  J.  L.  Seibert.  Presented  April  19: 
Sterling  silver  Wafer  Box,  in  memory  of  Wendell  Whiteman  Mont- 
gomery, the  gift  of  Gordon  and  John  W.  Montgomery. 

Bryn  Mawr,  Montgomery  County. — A.  J.  Cassatt  Memorial 
Tablet  Presented  to  the  P.  E.  Church  of  the  Redeemer  in  July,  by 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Cassatt. 

Buffalo  Valley,  Union  County. — U.  S.  Senator  Samuel 
Maclay,  Monument,  erected  by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
dedicated  October  16.  Mr.  Maclay  was  one  of  the  first  two  U.  S. 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania. 

Butler,  Butler  County. — Bredin  Memorials.  Three  windows 
placed  in  St.  Peter's  P.  E.  Church  in  memory  of  three  generations 
of  the  Bredin  family;  Hon.  John  Bredin  and  his  wife,  Nancy 
McClelland ;  Hon.  James  Bredin ;  and  John  and  Anna  Catharine 
Bredin,  children  of  the  late  Judge  and  Mrs.  Bredin ;  unveiled  June  7. 

Chester,  Delaware  County. — Laura  J.  Hard  Memorial.  Tablet 
erected  in  the  Chester  Free  Library  to  it's  founder;  dedicated 
June  11. 

Conshohocken,  Montgomery  County. — Rev.  Dr.  A.  B.  Atkins 
Memorial.  Window  unveiled  in  Calvary  P.  E.  Church,  December 
10.  Dr.  Atkins  was  rector  of  the  parish  when  the  present  church 
edifice  was  erected. 

Norristown,  Montgomery  County. — Abbie  J.  R.  Burke  Mem- 
orial.  Window  in  All  Saint's  Church,  the  gift  of  the  congregation ; 
dedicated  April  19. 

Norristown,  Montgomery  County. — Rev.  Isaac  Gibson  Memo- 
rial.   Tablet  erected  in  St.  John's  P.  E.  Church  in  May. 
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Norristown,  Montgomery  County. — Holy  Trinity  Chapel  of 
St.  John's  P.  E.  Church.  Memorials  dedicated  December  20:  In 
memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Harvey  Sheafe  Fisher,  former  rector  of 
the  church  and  chapel;  Window  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Booth; 
Lectern  by  the  two  Sunday  Schools  of  the  parish ;  Credence  Table ; 
Eucharistic  Candlesticks  by  his  sister,  Miss  Ellen  A.  Fisher;  and 
altar  by  A.  W.  Faust.  Chancel  Prayer  Book  in  memory  of  Mary 
Diamond;  altar  lace  and  vases  in  memory  of  Mary  Virginia  Solly; 
two  branch  candlesticks  in  memory  of  Ella  Rittenhouse  and  Edith 
Irene  Hallman. 

Parker  Ford,  Chester  County. — Grubb  Memorial,  unveiled 
October  24  at  the  grave  of  Henry  Grubb  and  his  wife,  the  first  an- 
cestors of  the  Grubb  family  in  America. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  William  Budd  Bodine,  D.D.,  Memorial. 
Tablet  unveiled  in  the  Church  of  the  Saviour,  of  which  Dr.  Bodine 
was  rector  for  fourteen  years,  December  13. 

Philadelphia — Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Cooper  Memorial.  Tablet 
given  by  her  son,  Albert  S.  Cooper,  dedicated  in  the  P.  E.  Church 
of  the  Good  Shepherd  December  6. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown. — Walter  J.  Crozvder  Memorial. 
Altar  and  reredos  of  Caen  stone  given  to  Christ  Church  by  Mrs. 
Crowder  in  memory  of  Walter  J.  Crowder,  a  vestryman  of  the 
parish;  dedicated  April  12. 

Philadelphia — Curran  Memorial.  Marble  altar  to  the  Sacred 
Heart  of  Jesus,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Mary  Curran  to  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  in  memory  of  her  parents;  dedi- 
cated April  5. 

Philadelphia,  Mt.  Airy. — /.  Henry  Dunn  Memorial.  Altar 
and  reredos  in  memory  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  Henry  Dunn,  the  gift  of 
their  children,  to  Grace  P.  E.  Church;  consecrated  March  22. 

Philadelphia, — Robert  H.  Focrdercr  Memorial  Window,  a 
gift  of  Mrs.  R.  H.  Foerderer,  Florence  A.  Foerderer  and  Percival 
E.  Foerderer  to  the  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Holy  Com- 
munion.   Unveiled  October  11. 

Philadelphia. — Charles  Goldsborough  Memorial.  Tablet 
erected  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Maryland  State 
Club  of   Medical   Students   at   the   Universitv.      Governor    Golds- 
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borough  was  a  graduate  of  the  College  Department  in  1784;  he  was 
a  member  of  Congress  from  1805  to  T8i7,  and  Governor  of  Mary- 
land in  1818-1819. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown. — Charles  Wolcott  Henry  Memo- 
rial.   Window  unveiled  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  April  19. 

Philadelphia. — Samuel  A.  Kensil  Memorial  Altar,  for  the 
use  of  the  chapel  of  St.  Matthew's  P.  E.  Church;  dedicated  Octo- 
ber 21. 

Philadelphia. — George  Kessler  Memorial.  Tablet  unveiled 
in  the  Kensington  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  to  the  memory  of 
George  Kessler,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  a  benefac- 
tor of  the  church;  unveiled  October  11. 

Philadelphia.— Rev.  William  Lazurence  Ledwith  Memorial 
Window  in  the  Tioga  Presbyterian  Church ;  unveiled  June  28. 

Philadelphia. — Clayton  Fotteral  McMichael  Memorial.  Tab- 
let erected  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  in  January  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Alumni  Association.  Mr.  McMichael  was  a  graduate 
of  the  College  of  the  class  of  1891 ;  he  was  the  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club ;  director  and  secretary  of  the  Ath- 
letic Association  from  1904  to  1907,  and  secretary  of  the  University 
in  1907. 

Philadelphia. — Mrs.  Theodore  H.  M arris  Memorial.  Lectern 
and  Bible  presented  to  St.  Ambrose's  P.  E.  Mission  by  her  husband, 
December  15. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  George  Herbert  Moifett  Memorial.  Al- 
tar consecrated  in  St.  Clement's  P.  E.  Church,  November  22.  The 
memorial  consists  of  an  altar  and  reredos  for  the  late  rector  of  the 
church. 

Philadelphia. — Policeman  Memorial,  dedicated  in  the  Bap- 
tist Temple,  November  29,  in  memory  of  Policemen  Shelly,  Curran 
and  Brissus,  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  performance  of  their  official 
duties. 

Philadelphia. — Joseph  Priestley  Memorial.  Tablet  erected 
by  the  Unitarians  of  Philadelphia  to  the  memory  of  their  founder; 
unveiled  October  4.  It  is  placed  on  the  wall  of  the  building  at  the 
entrance  to  what  was  originally  the  Charity  School  which  later 
developed  into  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  Fourth  Street, 
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below  Arch.  Here  'The  First  Society  of  Unitarian  Christians  in 
Philadelphia,"  being  the  first  church  in  America  to  adopt  the  Uni- 
tarian name,  was  organized  June  12,  1796,  under  the  influence  of 
Dr.  Priestley. 

Philadelphia. — F airman  Rogers  Memorial.  Tablet  erected  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  February  22.  Prof.  Rogers  was  a 
graduate  of  the  University  in  the  class  of  1853.  He  organized  its 
department  of  Civil  Engineering  and  was  its  first  professor  in  1855. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  University  from  1871  to  1879. 

Philadelphia,  Frankford. — St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Church.  New 
building  dedicated  November  1.  Memorials:  Tower,  to  Thomas 
Wilbraham,  the  gift  of  the  Wilbraham  family ;  main  altar,  to  Harvey 
Rowland,  Jr.,  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Rowland ;  morning  chapel  and  altar, 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  Welsh  and  Miss  Mary  Welsh,  the  gift  of 
the  congregation ;  pulpit,  to  C.  B.  Roberts,  by  Mrs.  Roberts ;  win- 
dows, to  Rev.  Daniel  R.  Miller,  Rev.  R.  C.  Booth,  William  Griffin, 
John  Holroyd,  Miss  Mary  Butterworth  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  I. 
Creighton.  A  Civil  War  tablet  contains  the  names  of  nearly  two 
hundred  former  members  who  enlisted  in  1861  under  Col.  Ashworth, 
the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School. 

Philadelphia. — Fritz  Scheel  Memorial.  Tablet  unveiled  in 
the  American  Academy  of  Music  March  11.  Mr.  Scheel  was  first 
conductor  of  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra  and  this  memorial  was 
erected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Women's  Committee.  It  consists 
of  a  bronze  relief  portrait  of  Mr.  Scheel,  designed  by  Charles  Graf- 
ley,  sculptor,  of  Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. — Walter  Scott  Memorial.  Tablet  erected  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Rocky  Mountain  Alumni  As- 
sociation. 

Philadelphia. — Rev.  William  Wallace  Silvester,  S.T.D. 
Memorial  Tablet  erected  in  the  Geo.  W.  South  Memorial  Church 
of  the  Advocate  to  the  memory  of  its  first  rector,  and  his  wife,  Mary 
Hay  Westcott  Silvester;  dedicated  October  18. 

Philadelphia. — Provost  William  Smith  Memorial.  Tablet 
erected  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by  the  Franklin  Chapter 
of  the  Acacia  Fraternity;  dedicated  October  10  [Founders'  Week]. 

Philadelphia. — Wanamaker  Memorial  altar,  the  gift  of  Rod- 
man Wanamaker   [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania   Society]   to  the 
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Lady  Chapel  of  St.  Mark's  P.  E.  Church,  in  memory  of  his  wife; 
placed  in  position  in  December.  This  magnificent  work  of  art  is 
of  silver  and  is  designed  in  elaborate  style  and  decorated  with  many 
reliefs  and  statuettes. 

Philadelphia,  Falls  of  Schuylkill. — Thomas  B.  Wanamaker 
Memorial.  Tower  and  chimes,  the  gift  of  his  brother,  Rodman 
Wanamaker  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society]  to  the  P.  E. 
Church  of  St.  James  the  Less.    Work  started  about  November  15. 

Philadelphia. — William  H.  Wanamaker  Memorial.  Memo- 
rial window  placed  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church,  Febru- 
ary 23 ;  the  gift  of  the  members  of  the  Church  and  Sunday  School. 

Philadelphia. — Mrs.  William  H.  Wanamaker  Memorial. 
Window  unveiled  in  the  Central  Congregational  Church  June  28. 

Philadelphia. — Anna  M.  Zimmerman  Memorial.  Window  in 
St.  James's  P.  E.  Church,  the  gift  of  her  mother,  Mrs.  J.  Frailey 
Smith;  dedicated  October  31. 

Pine  Grove,  Schuylkill  County. — Frederick  G.  Stees  Monu- 
ment. Erected  by  the  National  Camp  of  the  Patriotic  Order  of 
Sons  of  America ;  dedicated  June  6.  Mr.  Stees  was  a  former  Na- 
tional President  and  a  former  State  President  of  the  Order. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Christopher  Lyman  Magee 
Memorial.  Fountain,  the  gift  of  the  C.  L.  Magee  Memorial  Asso- 
ciation to  the  people  of  Pittsburgh,  dedicated  July  4.  The  fountain 
was  designed  by  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  sculptor,  and  was 
one  of  his  last  works. 

Port  Carbon,  Schuylkill  County. — Mrs.  Agnes  S.  Allison 
Monument,  unveiled  in  the  Presbyterian  Cemetery,  July  4.  "Mother 
Allison"  gave  her  five  sons  to  the  Union  cause  during  the  Civil 
War.  One  died  of  typhoid  fever  shortly  after  enlisting,  the  others 
died  on  battlefields  or  from  wounds  received  in  battle. 

Sharon  Hill,  Delaware  County. — Muldoon  Memorial.  Sta- 
tions of  the  Cross  presented  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  by  John  Muldoon  as  a  memorial  to  his  wife ;  blessed 
March  22. 

Wtest  Chester,  Chester  County. — Holy  Trinity  P.  E.  Church 
Memorials.  Addison  May  memorial  tablet  and  Thomas  Harrison 
Montgomery  memorial  tablet,  dedicated  January  5  ;  memorial  win- 
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dow  for  William  Walter  Jefferis  and  Mortimer  Townsend  Jefferis ; 
dedicated  June  14. 

Philadelphia. — Thomas  F.  O'Rourke  Memorial  Baptistery, 
erected  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  Visitation  by  Michael 
O'Rourke,  in  memory  of  his  son;  blessed  October  18. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

Princeton. — /.  Dundas  Lippincott  Memorial.  Gateway,  the 
gift  of  Mrs.  Lippincott,  in  memory  of  her  husband  of  the  class  of 
1861 ;  presented  June  9. 

NEW   YORK. 

Schenectady. — Potter  Memorial  Tablet,  a  gift  to  St.  George's 
P.  E.  Church  by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Potter  to  the  memory  of  the  chil- 
dren of  Bishop  Alonzo  Potter  of  Pennsylvania;  dedicated  Decem- 
ber 25.  The  tablet  commemorates  the  Hon.  Clarkson  Nott  Potter, 
Howard  Potter,  Major-General  Robert  Brown  Potter,  Edward 
Tuckerman  Potter,  Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  [deceased  Past  Presi- 
dent of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  Rev.  Dr.  Eliphalet  Nott  Potter 
[deceased  Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  and  Mrs.  Maria 
Potter  Thompson. 

Cooperstown. — Bishop  Henry  C.  Potter  [deceased  Past  Presi- 
dent of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  Memorial  Organ,  a  gift  to  Christ 
P.  E.  Church  by  Mrs.  Potter  in  memory  of  her  husband,  accepted 
December  22. 


Miscellaneous  Memorials 

Canonsburg,  Washington  County. — "Old  Log  Cabin"  This 
ancient  edifice  was  built  in  1780  by  the  Rev.  John  McMillan,  D.D., 
the  Apostle  of  Presbyterianism  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Jefferson 
College  emanated  from  it  in  1802.  In  1895  it"  was  transferred  from 
its  original  location  to  the  College  Campus.  In  1907  it  was  en- 
trusted to  the  care  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity,  re-established 
on  a  new  foundation,  and  provided  with  a  bronze  tablet  recording 
its  history,  placed  in  position  February  7. 
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Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania. — Football  Memo- 
rial. Tablet  placed  in  the  Training  House  for  Athletes  in  com- 
memoration of  the  services  of  the  Head  Coach  and  the  Board  of 
Coaches  as  the  achievements  of  the  football  team  of  1904. 


SEAL   OF   THE    UNIVERSITY    OF    PENNSYLVANIA. 

Memorial   Buildings 

Alexandria,  Huntingdon  County. — Thompson  Memorial 
Presbyterian  Church,  dedicated  July  12.  The  building  was  a  gift 
of  William  Thompson,  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  memorial  to  his  father, 
the  Rev.  James  Thompson,  who  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  church. 
It  is  one  of  the  oldest  churches  in  Huntingdon  Presbytery,  being  the 
successor  of  the  old  Harts  Log  Church. 

Columbia,  Lancaster  County. — H.  M.  North  Memorial  Parish 
House  of  St.  Paul's  P.  E.  Church.  This  memorial  was  created  No- 
vember 11  by  Mrs.  North  who  undertook  to  free  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  debt — amounting  to  about  its  original  cost — and  place  it  in 
thoroughly  good  condition. 


Harrisburg,  Dauphin  County. — Camp  Curtin  Memorial 
Church.  A  movement  inaugurated  June  22  by  the  Curtin  Heights 
Church  for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  church  in  the  heart  of  Camp 
Curtin,  perhaps  the  most  famous  camp  of  the  Civil  War. 
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Philadelphia. — Baptist  Settlement  House  to  be  erected  as  a 
memorial  to  the  bicentenary  of  Baptist  progress  in  Philadelphia,  en- 
dorsed by  the  Philadelphia  Baptist  Association,  October  15.  The 
cost  will  be  defrayed  from  a  $100,000  bicentenary  fund  which  is 
being  raised  by  the  Baptist  churches  and  institutions  of  Phila- 
delphia. 

Philadelphia. — Frederick  Douglass  Memorial  Hospital  and 
Training  School.  Cornerstone  of  new  building  laid  June  28.  This 
hospital,  which  is  a  memorial  in  the  sense  that  it  bears  the  name  of 
Frederick  Douglass,  whose  memory  it  seeks  to  perpetuate,  was 
founded  in  1895. 

Philadelphia. — James  Evans  Memorial  Presbyterian  Church. 
Dedicated  May  10-17.     (See  Year  Book,  1908,  p.  203.) 

Philadelphia,  Mt.  Airy. — Krauth  Memorial  Library  of  the 
Lutheran  Theological  Seminary,  dedicated  June  3.  The  library  is 
a  memorial  to  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Porterfield  Krauth,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Philadelphia. — "Mask  and  Wig"  Dormitory  House  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  the  gift  of  the  Mask  and  Wig  Club  in 
memory  of  its  founder,  Clayton  Fotteral  McMichael ;  cornerstone 
laid  October  26. 

Philadelphia. — Roman  Catholic  Girls'  High  School.  The 
gift  of  '$100,000  for  this  purpose  as  a  permanent  memorial  of  the 
centenary  of  the  diocese,  announced  by  Archbishop  Ryan  April  8. 

Philadelphia. — Benjamin  F.  Teller  Memorial  School,  a  gift 
to  the  Congregation  Rodeph  Shalom,  dedicated  March  21.  The 
sum  of  $50,000  was  provided  by  the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Teller  for 
the  purpose  of  erecting  this  school,  but  as  he  died  within  thirty 
days  of  executing  it,  this  provision  was  invalid  under  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania.  The  funds  needed  to  carry  out  the  plan  were  there- 
upon given  by  Mrs.  Teller. 

Philadelphia. — Wayland  Memorial  Baptist  Church.  Corner- 
stone laid  October  17.  The  church  was  formerly  known  as  the  Bal- 
timore Avenue  Baptist  Church,  but  after  the  death  of  the  Rev.  H. 
L.  Wayland,  D.D.,  it  was  named  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

Philadelphia. — Bishop  William  White  Dormitory  House  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  opened  in  the  fall  of  1908. 

Philadelphia,  Germantown. — Miriam  Wolf  Infirmary  of  the 
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Jewish  Foster  Home,  the  gift  of  Edwin  Wolf  in  memory  of  his 
wife,  Miriam  Wolf,  dedicated  April  26. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Soldiers'  Memorial  Hall;  cor- 
nerstone laid  October  2. 

Scranton,  Lackawanna  County. — Everhart  Museum,  in  Nay 
Aug  Park,  the  gift  of  Dr.  Isaiah  F.  Everhart,  dedicated  May  30. 


3^.  *fc 


SCRANTON    CITY    FLAG. 


Scranton,  Lackawanna  County — Maloney  Memorial  Home  for 
the  Aged,  the  gift  of  Martin  Maloney,  of  Philadelphia,  to  Scranton 
as  a  memorial  for  his  parents,  dedicated  June  2j.  The  institution 
has  been  placed  in  the  care  of  the  Little  Sisters  of  the  Poor. 

Shippenseurg,  Cumberland  County. — St.  Andrew's  P.  E. 
Church.  Consecrated  November  30.  The  building  was  erected  by 
J.  Clifford  Phillips  as  a  memorial  to  his  mother. 

South  Bethlehem,  Northampton  County. — Drown  Memorial 
Hall,  of  Lafayette  College,  a  memorial  to  the  late  President  Dr. 
Thomas  Messinger  Drown ;  dedicated  June  9. 

South  Bethlehem,  Northampton  County. — Taylor  Hall,  a 
dormitory  for  Lehigh  University,  the  gift  of  Andrew  Carnegie 
[Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  by  whom  it  was  named  in 
honour  of  Charles  L.  Taylor,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  of  the  class  of  1876 ; 
dedicated  April  28. 
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SEAL  OF  LEHIGH   UNIVERSITY. 


Valley  Forge,  Montgomery  County. — Maryland  Bay,  in  the 
Cloister  of  the  Colonies  of  the  Washington  Memorial  Chapel,  the 
gift  of  James  Evans  Mitchell;  dedicated  June  19. 

Wellsville,  York  County. — Public  School  and  Free  Library, 
the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Young,  of  New  York,  as  a 
memorial  to  their  son,  William  Wells  Young,  Jr.,  dedicated  July  8. 
A  library  of  600  books  was  presented  by  Richard  Young,  Jr.,  and 
the  furniture  was  the  gift  of  Mrs.  Olive  Young  Turney,  a  daughter 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Richard  Young.  Mrs.  Young  was  the  daughter 
of  Abraham  Wells,  the  founder  of  Wellsville. 

Boston. — Franklin  Union,  dedicated  September  25.  This  insti- 
tution, which  consists  of  a  trade  and  industrial  school  modeled  after 
the  Cooper  Institute  of  New  York,  has  been  erected  and  endowed 
by  funds  left  to  the  city  of  Boston  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  sup- 
plemented by  a  munificent  gift  by  Andrew  Carnegie  [Member  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Society].  (See  Year  Book  for  1907,  p.  143.) 
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SEAL    OF    LAFAYETTE    COLLEGE. 


Foundations  and  Public  Gifts 


Easton,  Northampton  County. — Lyman  Coleman  Lectureship 
in  Lafayette  College,  founded  by  the  bequest  of  Mrs.  Lyman  Cole- 
man in  memory  of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Coleman,  for  many 
years  Professor  of  Latin  and  Biblical  History  at  Lafayette  College ; 
March  24. 

Philadelphia. — Carol  H.  Beck  Memorial  Gold  Medal, 
founded  in  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  the  Fine  Arts  by  the  Hon. 
James  M.  Beck  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society]  in  memory 
of  his  sister  who  died  in  Philadelphia  on  October  15.  The  medal 
is  to  be  awarded  to  an  American  artist  for  the  best  portrait  shown  in 
the  annual  exhibition  of  the  Academy  painted  within  three  years 
of  its  exhibition.  Miss  Beck  was  an  accomplished  portrait  painter ; 
she  painted  the  copy  of  the  portrait  of  William  Penn  given  to  The 
Pennsylvania  Society  by  Andrew  Carnegie. 

Philadelphia. — Fisher  Park,  a  gift  of  land  for  park  purposes 
comprising  about  twenty-five  acres  located  at  the  junction  of  the 
North  Penn  branch  of  the  Reading  Railway  and  Green  Lane, 
offered  to  the  city  by  Dr.  Joseph  Wharton,  December  21.  The  new 
park  is  named  for  the  donor's  mother,  Deborah  Fisher. 

Philadelphia. — Jo-Jut  Lambert  Fund.  The  will  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, who  died  December  29,  1907,  left  $30,000  to  the  Academy  of 
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Fine  Arts,  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purchase  of 
pictures  from  the  yearly  oil  painting  exhibition  of  the  Academy. 
The  will  stipulates  the  paintings  must  be  by  young  American  artists 
of  merit  who  have  not  made  a  standard  reputation  and  the  pictures 
are  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent  Academy  collection  or  presented 
to  other  institutions.  This  fund  becomes  operative  on  the  death  of 
certain  beneficiaries  of  Mr.  Lambert's  estate. 

Philadelphia,  University  of  Pennsylvania. — John  Clark  Sims 
Memorial  Scholarship,  founded  by  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sims ;  state- 
ment issued  by  the  committee  November  6. 

Philadelphia. — Memorial  foundations  by  Mrs.  Anne  M. 
Walker.  William  Wrightman  Memorial,  $50,000  to  the  College  of 
Physicians  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia ;  $50,000  to  the  Franklin  In- 
stitute of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania ;  both  in  memory  of  her  father ; 
Robert  Jarvis  C.  Walker  Memorial  Gift  of  $60,000  to  the  Historical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  by  his  widow,  Anne  M.  Walker ;  March  10. 

Philadelphia. — George  M.  Wharton  Memorial  Collection  of 
legal  engravings,  presented  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  McKean;  April. 

Philadelphia. — Mrs.  Ozi  W.  Whitaker  Memorial  Scholarship 
in  the  Church  Training  and  Deaconess  House,  to  educate  women, 
in  succession,  for  service  in  the  missionary  fields  of  the  church; 
subscriptions  invited  November  2.  Mrs.  Whitaker  was  president 
of  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  Pennsylvania,  the  organization  seek- 
ing this  endowment,  and  the  wife  of  the  Bishop  of  Pennsylvania. 

MARYLAND. 

Baltimore. — Henry  Phipps  Clinic  for  the  study  of  mental  dis- 
eases, founded  by  Henry  Phipps  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania 
Society]  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital  June  14.  Mr.  Phipps's  gift 
provides  also  for  a  Professor  of  Psychiatry  and  assistants  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  which  is 
closely  affiliated  with  the  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Cambridge. — Hartman  Knhn  Foundation.  The  will  of  the  late 
Mrs.  Grace  M.  Kuhn,  widow  of  Hartman  Kuhn,  filed  October  17, 
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bequeathed  to  Harvard  University  an  endowment  of  $175,000  for 
the  Department  of  Biological  Chemistry,  in  memory  of  her  son, 
Hamilton  Kuhn,  who  died  several  years  ago. 


Memorial  Portraits 

Carlisle,  Cumberland  County. — Dickinson  College.  Portraits 
presented  June  8:  Benjamin  Rush;  Roger  B.  Taney,  of  the  class 
of  1795 ;  James  Buchanan,  of  the  class  of  1809,  and  fifteenth  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  John  Dickinson.  Richard  Blossom  Far- 
ley, of  Philadelphia,  was  the  artist. 

Philadelphia. — Hampton  Laurence  Carson.  Portrait  painted 
by  Albert  Rosenthal,  a  gift  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  by 
friends.  Dr.  Carson  was  Professor  of  Law  from  1894  to  1903 ; 
June. 

Philadelphia. — Henry  Clay.  Portrait,  painted  by  Albert 
Rosenthal,  presented  to  the  collection  of  portraits  of  city  officials  in 
Select  Council  Chamber.  The  portrait  was  authorized  by  resolu- 
tion of  Councils  in  April  of  1907  on  Mr.  Clay's  retirement  from 
that  body.  It  was  finished  and  hung  in  the  Chamber  in  March, 
1908.  Mr.  Clay  is  Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Safety  of 
Philadelphia. 

Philadelphia. — Mrs.  John  Euring,  copied  by  R.  T.  Furness 
from  a  miniature.  Mrs.  Ewing  was  the  wife  of  the  second  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Presented  to  the  University  by 
F.  Dickinson  Sargeant. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  Daniel  Raynes  Goodwin.  Portrait, 
painted  by  Herman  Diegendesch,  presented  to  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  by  his  son,  Harold  Goodwin,  May  15.  Dr.  Goodwin 
was  the  ninth  Provost  of  the  University,  and  held  office  from  i860 
to  1868. 

Philadelphia. — Samuel  Powel  Griffith.  Portrait,  painted  by 
Ludwig  E.  Faber  from  a  pencil  sketch,  the  gift  of  the  artist  to  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Griffith  was  Professor  of  Materia 
Medica  in  the  University  from  1792  to  1796,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  Philadelphia  Dispensary. 
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Philadelphia. — Dr.  Charles  Custis  Harrison.  Portrait, 
painted  by  Albert  Rosenthal,  presented  to  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Philadelphia,  Frankford. — Henry  W.  Longfellow.  Photo- 
graph presented  by  Miss  Alice  M.  Longfellow  to  the  Henry  W. 
Longfellow  School  on  the  occasion  of  its  dedication,  February  2j. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  George  Washington  Norris.  A  gift  to 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Norris  was  Professor  of  Clini- 
cal Surgery  in  the  University  from  1848  to  1857,  anc*  was  a  trustee 
from  1856  to  1875. 

Philadelphia. — Dr.  John  H.  Packhard.  Portrait,  painted  by 
Miss  Rebecca  Von  Trump,  presented  to  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
by  the  ex-resident  physicians,  March  27.  Dr.  Packhard  was  chief 
surgeon  of  the  hospital  for  more  than  twenty  years.  He  died  in 
1907. 

Philadelphia. — Fairman  Rogers.  Portrait,  the  gift  of  Mrs. 
Rogers  to  the  University  of  Pennsylvania ;  February  22. 

Philadelphia. — Thomas  Shallcross.  Portrait,  painted  by 
Harry  Rittenberg,  presented  to  the  Northeast  Manual  Training 
School  by  its  faculty,  June  23.  Mr.  Shallcross  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Public  Education  and  has  been  especially  interested  in  this 
school. 

Pittsburgh,  Allegheny  County. — Samuel  McKinley.    Portrait, 

presented  by  the  Past  Masters  to  McKinley  Lodge,  No.  318,  F.  & 

I    A.  M.,  May  27.  The  Lodge  is  named  for  Brother  Samuel  McKinley. 


OBVERSE.  REVERSE. 

GREAT  SEAL  OF  THE  STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Pennsylvania  Books  of  1908 

Biography 

Quaker  and  Courtier:  The  Life  and  Work  of  William  Penn.  By 
Mrs.  Colquhoun  Grant.  London:  John  Murray. 
That  descent  from  a  distinguished  ancestor  implies  special 
ability  in  writing  his  history  is  a  delusion  that  will  not  bear  the  test 
of  scientific  scrutiny.  Mrs.  Grant,  as  one  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  William  Penn,  appears  to  advance  this  circumstance  as  the  chief 
reason  for  preparing  her  biography.  Her  book,  however,  would 
have  both  interest  and  value  without  this  fact,  which,  indeed,  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  merit  of  her  achievement. 


on 


BAPTISMAL  RECORD  OF  WILLIAM   PENN,  IN  THE  CHURCH   OF  ALLHALLOWS 
BARKING,    LONDON. 


Any  book  that  will  arouse  interest  in  the  great  Founder  of 
Pennsylvania  deserves  a  hearty  welcome.  No  first-class  modern 
biography  of  this  great  man  has  been  prepared,  and  in  default  of 
more  thorough  works  books  like  Mrs.  Grant's  fulfil  a  useful  pur- 
pose in  presenting  the  chief  outlines  of  his  life  and  in  recording  a 
picture  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  Mrs.  Grant  has  kept 
strictly  to  her  text  in  preparing  a  biography,  and  concerns  herself 
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with  William  Perm,  leaving  the  details  of  his  great  American 
foundation  to  other  hands.  Her  book  is  thus  a  history  of  Penn  and 
not  a  history  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  author,  is,  on  the  whole,  exceedingly  fair  and  just  in  her 
treatment  of  her  subject,  and  has  drawn  a  faithful  portrait  of  the 
great  Quaker  and  has  adequately  portrayed  the  noble  work  he 
undertook  to  do  in  America.  While  by  no  means  detailed  in  its 
study  of  its  subject,  the  book  is  entirely  comprehensive  in  its  scope, 
and  may  be  profitably  read  by  those  familiar  with  the  general  out- 
lines of  Penn's  life  as  well  as  by  those  who  have  yet  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  the  story  of  this  extraordinary  man. 


cfrnJiMTL 


The  Journal  of  Dr.  John  Morgan  of  Philadelphia  from  the  City  of 

Rome  to  the  City  of  London,  1764.     Philadelphia :  Printed  for 

Private  Circulation. 

Dr.  John  Morgan  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1735.  He  was 
graduated  from  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1757,  was  a  soldier 
under  Forbes  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  founded  the  medical 
department  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  was  a  director 
of  the  hospitals  of  the  Continental  Army  under  Washington.  He 
was  a  man  of  note  m  his  own  day,  and  his  distinguished  career  has 
been  well  recalled  to  mind  in  this  beautifully  printed  volume,  which, 
together  with  a  careful  manuscript  of  his  journals,  contains  an  ad- 
mirable biographical  sketch  by  Miss  Julia  Morgan  Harding. 

The  document  here  given  a  fine  modern  dress  represents  but 
a  portion  of  the  literary  notes  made  by  Dr.  Morgan  while  abroad, 
but  constitutes  all  that  has  survived  of  these  writings  to  the  present 
day.  As  travel  went  in  those  days  the  author  Jiad  a  most  enjoyable 
time  abroad,  calling  on  popes  and  sovereigns,  visiting  Voltaire  and 
being  everywhere  received  with  respect  and  cordiality.  It  is  an 
interesting  picture  of  old-time  travel,  and,  in  its  present  form, 
a  valuable  souvenir  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  early 
Philadelphians. 
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Calendar  of  the  Papers  of  Benjamin  Franklin  in  the  Library  of 

the  American  Philosophical  Society.    Edited  by  I.  Minis  Hays. 

Philadelphia:  Printed  for  the  American  Philosophical  Society. 
•  Five  vols. 

Sixteen  thousand  six  hundred  and  seventy-eight  pieces  consti- 
tute the  known  correspondence  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Of  these  13,800 
pieces  are  in  the  collection  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society; 
2,938  pieces  in  the  Stevens  Collection  of  the  Library  of  Congress ; 
840  pieces  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  100  pieces  in  the 
private  collection  of  Dr.  T.  Hewson  Bache.  A  veritable  mountain 
of  correspondence  conducted  by  one  man ! 

Some  of  these  letters  have  previously  been  calendared  and 
published,  notably  in  Prof.  Albert  H.  Smyth's  "Life  and  Works 
of  Franklin,"  and  in  the  Calendar  of  the  Stevens  Collection  pub- 
lished by  the  Library  of  Congress.  The  American  Philosophical 
Society  has  completed  and  rounded  out  its  commemoration  of  the 
bicentenary  of  the  birth  of  Franklin  by  publishing,  under  the  com- 
petent editorship  of  its  secretary,  Dr.  I.  Minis  Hays,  the  present 
Calendar,  which  now  makes  all  the  Franklin  papers  readily  avail- 
able to  the  student  of  American  history. 

In  preparing  this  Calendar  the  editor  has  adhered  to  the 
spelling  of  proper  names  as  given  in  the  original  manuscripts,  and 
when  endeavoring  to  supply  omissions  in  the  text  has  included  his 
additions  in  brackets.  The  Calendar  has  been  concluded  with  a 
copious  index,  in  which  is  given  such  information  as  will  enable  the 
reader  to  identify  the  authors  of  the  letters  and  the  persons  men- 
tioned therein.  Letters  which  have  been  published  in  full  elsewhere 
have  been  scantily  calendared  and  foot-note  references  given  to  the 
publication  in  which  they  appear.  The  work  constitutes  five  hand- 
some large  octavo  volumes,  and  is  a  fine  monument,  alike  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  editor  and  to  the  rich  resources  of  the  venerable 
Society  writh  which  he  has  been  so  long  associated. 

It  must  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  only  a  limited  edition  of  the 
Calendar  has  been  issued,  and  that  no  copies  are  for  sale.  It  is 
true  the  number  of  copies  likely  to  be  sold  of  a  work  so  serious  as 
this  is  few  indeed,  yet  it  would  seem  as  though  a  small  quantity 
might  have  been  set  aside  as  available  for  persons  or  institutions 
who  otherwise  could  have  no  access  to  this  work.     It  has  been 
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distributed  to  the  leading  libraries  of  the  world,  and  thus  may,  of 
course,  only  be  consulted  on  public  bookshelves. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  James  Buchanan.    Collected  and  Edited  by 

John  Bassett  Moore.     Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.     To 

be  complete  in  12  vols. 

The  publication  of  this  monumental  work  is  due  to  the  grateful 
affection  of  his  niece,  Mrs.  Harriet  Lane  Johnston,  who  provided 
the  funds  for  this  purpose.  Of  all  the  presidents  Buchanan  is 
probably  one  of  the  least  understood  and  certainly  one  of  the  least 
appreciated;  yet  he  was  singularly  successful  as  a  diplomatist.  He 
had  an  honourable  career  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives 
and  as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  yet  it  was 
his  fate,  in  his  seventieth  year,  when,  at  the  close  of  a  long  and 
wearing  public  career,  he  was  about  to  lay  down  the  burdens  of 
office,  to  be  confronted  with  a  crisis  which  would,  as  Dr.  Moore 
puts  it,  have  taxed  the  energy  and  decision  of  an  Andrew  Jackson 
at  thirty-five,  and  concerning  the  wise  treatment  of  which  even  the 
philosophers  of  hindsight  can  not  agree.  Buchanan  has,  indeed, 
very  much  more  than  the  mere  fact  of  being  the  single  President 
from  Pennsylvania  to  recommend  him  to  his  countrymen,  although 
it  is  doubtless  true  that  this  circumstance  has  added  greatly  to  his 
reputation  among  Pennsylvanians. 

Buchanan's  record  as  a  public  man,  whether  as  a  Representa- 
tive in  Congress  or  a  Senator,  as  Secretary  of  State  or  Minister 
Plenipotentiary,  or  as  President,  conveys  a  profound  impression  of 
his  laborious  industry  and  capacity  for  business.  He  did  not,  points 
out  Dr.  Moore,  hold  himself  in  reserve  for  great  occasions.  He 
gave  his  best  from  day  to  day,  maintaining  a  uniformly  high  level 
of  accomplishment. 

Dr.  Moore's  edition  of  his  writings  is  planned  on  a  large  scale 
and  is  carried  out  in  a  large  manner.  Nothing  seems  to  have, 
escaped  him.  If  there  are  few  letters  it  is  doubtless  because 
Buchanan  was  not  a  letter-writer.  But  of  speeches  and  reports 
there  is  a  plenty,  perhaps  too  much  for  the  interest  of  the  general 
reader,  but  all  essential  to  the  scheme  of  this  undertaking.  A 
synoptical  index  to  Buchanan's  career  in  Congress,  prefixed  to  the 
first  volume,  is  a  miracle  of  detailed  study,  and  presents  the  record 
of  Buchanan's  congressional  career  with  amazing  minuteness.    The 
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editor's  work  has  been  carefully  done,  and  the  completed  series  will 
be  a  veritable  monument  to  one  of  the  most  distinguished  sons  of 
Pennsylvania. 

The  Life  of  Francis  Daniel  Pastorius.    By  Marion  Dexter  Learned. 

Philadelphia:  William  J.  Campbell. 

Dr.  Learned  has  produced  a  monumental  life  of  Pastorius 
which  is  not  only  the  first  complete  biography  of  a  German  pioneer 
in  America,  but  which  has  been  prepared  from  an  exhaustive 
examination  of  original  sources  in  Europe  and  America.  The 
book  not  only  aims  to  present  every  known  detail  of  the  life  of 
Pastorius,  but  to  present  him  in  relation  to  the  times  in  which  he 
lived  and  in  relation  to  the  great  men  and  movements  with  which 
he  was  concerned.  Not  the  least  of  the  services  of  the  present 
biography  has  been  the  correction  of  many  errors  relating  to 
Pastorius  and  to  the  early  Germans  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  book  exhibits  on  every  page  the  industry  and  research  of 
Dr.  Learned.  It  is,  perhaps,  somewhat  formidable  in  size,  but 
doubtless  it  was  impossible  to  say  so  much  in  less  space.  Ex- 
Governor  Pennypacker  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society] 
contributes  a  brief  appreciation  of  Pastorius  which  admirably  sum- 
marizes his  real  position  as  a  man  and  a  pioneer  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many  photographic  plates,  repro- 
ducing scenes  concerned  with  Pastorius  in  Philadelphia  and  Ger- 
many, facsimiles  of  documents  and  other  interesting  matters.  Many 
of  these  are  here  made  accessible  to  the  general  reader  for  the  first 
time. 

The  Life  and  Works  of  Christopher  Dock.  By  Martin  G.  Brum- 
baugh. Philadelphia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
Twenty-five  years  ago,  remarks  ex-Governor  Pennypacker 
[Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  in  his  introduction  to  this 
scholarly  book,  the  name  of  Christopher  Dock,  the  pious  school- 
master on  the  Skippack,  was  unknown  to  the  reading  world,  and 
the  light  of  local  fame,  extending  from  Germantown  to  Goshen- 
hoppen,  which  in  the  eighteenth  century  gave  a  genial  glow  to  his 
life,  had  faded  to  an  almost  imperceptible  ember.  To-day  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  any  treatise  upon  pedagogy  which  should 
omit  recognition  of  his  important  labours  would  be  regarded  as  a 
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failure,  and  his  reputation  as  a  leader  in  educational  development 
in  America  is  universally  recognized. 

Dr.  Brumbaugh  has  not  only  produced  a  sketch  of  Dock's  life, 
but  he  has  gathered  within  the  covers  of  his  handsome  volume 
reproductions,  partly  in  facsimile,  partly  in  transcription,  partly  in 
translation,  of  all  the  known  works  and  writings  of  the  school- 
master. The  book  is,  therefore,  complete  in  every  respect,  and  is 
not  only  a  fine  monument  to  the  industry  of  its  editor,  but  it  is  a 
notable  contribution  to  the  early  pedagogical  history  of  America. 

Civil  War 

The  Story  of  the  Forty-Eighth.    By  Joseph  Gould.     Published  by 

Authority  of  the  Regimental  Association. 

This  exhaustive  volume  is  a  record  of  the  campaigns  of  the 
Forty-Eighth  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Veteran  Volunteers  during 
four  years  of  the  war  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union.  It  was 
raised  by  Col. — afterward  Brig.-General — James  Nagle,  of  Potts- 
ville,  and  was  mustered  into  State  service  on  September  19,  and 
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into  United  States  service  on  October  i,  1861.  It  was  the  first  of 
Schuylkill  County's  three  years'  forces  to  march  to  the  seat  of  war. 
No  less  than  316  men  of  the  regiment  re-enlisted  on  January  I, 
1864.  It  was  finally  mustered  out  of  service  on  July  17,  1865, 
and  final  pay  and  discharges  were  received  at  Harrisburg  on  July 
22  of  the  same  year. 

The  record  of  this  regiment  in  the  war  was  an  exceedingly 
active  one.  It  took  part  in  many  notable  engagements,  and  achieved 
a  fine  career.  The  most  distinctive  episode  in  its  history  was  un- 
doubtedly the  Petersburg  mine.  The  proposal  for  this  extraordi- 
nary work  originated  with  Lieut'.-Col.  Henry  Pleasants,  of  the 
Forty-Eighth,  who  as  a  coal  miner  was  quite  familiar  with  such 
work,  and  who  not  only  conceived  the  idea,  but  carried  it  out  with 
the  men  of  his  regiment,  who  had  also  been  engaged  in  such  work 
at  home.  Sergeant  Gould  tells  the  story  of  this  remarkable  under- 
taking with  every  necessary  detail,  and  his  whole  book  is  alive 
with  the  perilous  life  of  the  war,  and  with  the  many  deeds  of 
heroism  that  attended  its  progress. 

Under  the  Red  Patch.     Story  of  the  Sixty-Third  Regiment  Penn- 
sylvania  Volunteers.      Pittsburgh:    Sixty-Third    Pennsylvania 
Volunteers  Regimental  Association. 
'  A  record  of  three  years'  service,  during  which  it  participated 
in  thirty-nine  battles  and  skirmishes,  was  the  contribution  to  patri- 
otic valor  of  the  Sixty-Third  Regiment  Pennsylvania  Volunteers. 
It  began  with  the  formation  of  a  company  at  Braddock,  which, 
with  a  number  of  others,  served  as  the  nucleus  of  the  Sixty-Third. 
Its  first  commander  was  Col.  Alexander  Hays,  who  was  promoted 
to  Brigadier-General  September  29,   1862,  and  to  Brevet  Major- 
General   May   5,    1864,  the   day  on  which  he  was  killed  in  the 
Wilderness.  ' 

The  tragic  story  of  the  regiment  is  told  in  a  fascinating  man- 
ner by  Gilbert  A.  Hays,  the  son  of  General  Hays,  who  appears  to 
be  chiefly  responsible  for  this  volume.  It  gives  the  history  of  the 
regiment  in  detail,  and  is  supplimented  with  full  rosters  and  other 
data  of  a  similar  kind  quite  essential  to  the  successful  making  of  a 
regimental  history. 
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Second  Brigade  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  at  Antietam.     Har- 

risburg:  Published  by  the  State. 

Although  this  book  is  scarcely  more  than  an  official  report  of 
the  ceremonies  attending  the  dedication  of  the  monuments  erected 
by  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  at  Antietam  to  mark  the 
position  of  the  four  regiments  of  the  Pennsylvania  Reserves  en- 
gaged in  the  battle,  it  nevertheless  deserves  mention  among  the 
books  of  the  year  concerned  with  Pennsylvania's  part  in  the  war 
for  trie  Union.  The  events  these  monuments  record  must  stir  the 
blood  of  every  patriotic  American,  but  the  monuments  themselves 
are  hardly  calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  them  as  works  of  art. 
Much  treasure  has  been  expended  by  many  States  in  such  matters, 
but  only  in  occasional  and  very  exceptional  instances  does  the 
American  battlefield  monument  belong  to  the  realm  of  true  art. 

Stuart's  Cavalry  in  the  Gettysburg  Campaign.    By  John  S.  Mosby. 

New  York :  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 

Colonel  Mosby's  analysis  of  the  movements  of  Stuart's  cavalry 
in  the  Gettysburg  campaign,  in  its  originality  of  view  and  construc- 
tion of  the  evidence,  is  as  far  removed  as  possible  from  those 
volumes  of  general  history  relating  to  the  Civil  War  by  authors  for 
whom  all  previous  writers  on  the  subject  are  authorities,  and  one 
book  has  about  as  much  value  as  another.  Colonel  Mosby  goes 
against  all  the  accepted  authorities ;  he  takes  to  task  all  of  Lee's 
biographers  and  staff  officers ;  he  makes  raids  in  all  directions  upon 
historical  positions,  and  he  fires  volleys  here  and  there,  some  of 
which  are  effective  and  some  of  which  go  off  harmless  into  the  air. 
His  main  contentions  are: 

( 1 )  That  Stuart's  movements  from  Virginia  around  the  rear  of 
Hooker's  army  into  Pennsylvania  was  by  Lee's  order,  which  neces- 
sarily separated  Stuart  from  Longstreet,  and  fixed  his  objective 
with  Ewell  near  the  Susquehanna. 

(2)  That  A.  P.  Hill  and  Heth  went  to  Gettysburg  on  July  1, 
without  orders  or  authority,  and  blundered  into  a  contest  which 
involved  Lee  in  a  battle  that  he  did  not  want  to  make. 

Incidental  to  these  two  assertions  are  a  number  of  minor  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  author.  He  holds,  for  example,  that  Stuart's 
absence  from  Lee's  army  until  the  battle  had  begun  did  nothing  to 
promote  Lee's  defeat;  that  Stuart  could  have  given  Lee  no  im- 
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port'ant  information  which  Lee  did  not  have  without  him;  that  the 
historic  story  told  by  Longstreet  of  the  spy  who  was  credited  with 
bringing  the  news  that  Meade  had  succeeded  Hooker  and  the 
Union  army  was  north  of  the  Potomac,  is  a  myth ;  that  Heth  did 
not  start  to  Gettysburg  on  July  I,  to  get  shoes;  that  Lee  signed  his 
first  report  of  Gettysburg  without  reading  it ;  and  that  Lee's  failure 
to  press  the  battle  on  July  I  was  because  his  plan  not  to  bring  on  a 
fight  had  been  overturned  by  his  subordinates  Heth  and  Hill. — The 
Nation. 

Freemasonry 

Freemasonry  in  Pennsylvania,  1727-1907.  By  Norris  S.  Barratt 
and  Julius  F.  Sachse  [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society]. 
Philadelphia. 

This  superb  book  is  the  first'  of  two  volumes  dealing  with  the 
history  of  Lodge  No.  2,  F.  &  A.  M.  The  early  history  of  this 
distinguished  lodge  is  not  only  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in 
Pennsylvania,  but,  as  the  authors  of  this  volume  have  demonstrated, 
Pennsylvania  is  the  cradle  of  American  Freemasonry.    And  it  is  an 
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interesting  fact'  that  a  partial  list  of  the  members  of  the  lodge  in 
I775"I7^o  looks  like  a  muster-roll  of  the  Revolutionary  Army. 
It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  it  was  evidently  regarded  as  a 
nest  of  rebels  by  the  British. 

Messrs.  Barratt  and  Sachse  have  planned  a  book  on  the  most 
elaborate  scale.  A  transcript  of  the  proceedings  at  every  meeting 
is  presented,  and  while  much  of  this  matter — of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  present  volume  is  composed — is  seemingly  unim- 
portant, it  is  obvious  that  a  complete  history  of  the  lodge  could 
have  been  prepared  in  no  other  way.  Much  historical  research 
has  gone  into  the  preparation  of  the  introductions  and  notes,  and 
the  book  reaches  a  very  high  level  of  scholarship.  It  is  a  most 
valuable  addition  to  the  history  of  Freemasonry  in  Pennsylvania, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  craft  in  the  entire  country.  Dr.  Sachse's  great 
skill  in  providing  interesting  illustrations  is  amply  apparent  in  this 
volume,  and  has  added  much  to  its  interest. 

Sesquicentennial  Exercises  and  History  of  Jerusalem  Royal  Arch 

Chapter,  No.  3.     Philadelphia. 

This  beautiful  volume  is  an  entirely  adequate  history  and 
record  of  one  of  the  oldest  Masonic  bodies  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
addresses  at  the  sesquicentennial  practically  summed  up  the  his- 
tory of  the  Chapter,  and  their  reproduction  in  the  present  permanent 
form  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Pennsylvania  Masonic  history.  The 
illustrations,  including  those  of  the  present  and  previous  buildings, 
some  of  the  latter  of  which  no  longer  exist,  in  which  the  Chapter 
held  it's  sessions,  form  a  series  of  the  highest  interest. 
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This  map  was  made  for  the 
use  of  Henry  Welles  in  the 
libel  suit  against  Constant 
Mathewson.  It  shows  the 
original  allotment  numbers, 
also  all  lots  claimed  by  Math- 
ewson (marked  M),  and  the 
purchases  of  William  Welles 
in  and  below  the  town  plot 
All  marked  Carroll  had  been 
redeemed  to  Caton  in  1816. 
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History 

A  History  of  Old  Tioga  Point  and  Early  Athens,  Pennsylvania.    By 

Louise  Welles  Murray.    Athens. 

Mrs.  Murray  has  prepared  a  book  of  deep  interest.  Dealing 
as  it  does  with  a  restricted  region  of  Pennsylvania,  it  presents  a 
story  well  worth  the  telling,  and  worth  telling  with  the  abundance 
of  detail,  the  wealth  of  illustration,  and  the  admirable  manner 
that  has  been  applied  to  the  making  of  this  book. 

Tioga  Point  is  a  spot  of  great  natural  beauty  as  well  as  of 
unusual  fertility.  The  date  of  its  first  actual  settlement  appears 
to  be  more  or  less  uncertain ;  but  it  is  at  least  clear  that  the  region 
was  both  known  and  explored  long  before  it  was  settled,  for  the 
district  is  noted  on  some  of  the  earliest  maps. 

Mrs.  Murray  divides  her  subject  into  four  parts.  The  first 
deals  with  the  history  of  Tioga  Point  before  the  settlement  by  the 
whites;  the  second  is  concerned  with  the  claims  of  Connecticut  to 
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the  region ;  the  third  discusses  the  Pennsylvania  claim ;  while  the 
fourth  presents  a  general  history  of  the  town  of  Athens.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  if  Tioga  Point  did  not  itself  fill  a  notable 
place  in  early  Pennsylvania  history,  its  own  history  cannot  be 
studied  and  understood  without  a  full  familiarity  with  many  im- 
portant affairs  of  State  importance  with  which  this  region  was 
especially  concerned.  All  these  matters  are  presented  in  ample 
detail,  and  the  book  is  in  every  way  a  notable  contribution  to 
Pennsylvania  history  and  of  much  more  than  local  signification. 

Mrs.  Murray  has  made  good  use  of  an  abundance  of  material, 
much  of  which  is  still  unpublished.  Her  wrork  has  been  written 
in  a  scholarly  way  and  abounds  with  passages  of  the  deepest  in- 
terest. The  volume  is  handsomely  and  copiously  illustrated  and 
merits  a  hearty  welcome  quite  beyond  the  limits  of  the  region  with 
which  it  is  particularly  concerned. 
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ESTHER  TOWN     AND  TIOGA  POINT. 


Legal    Philadelphia.      By    Robert    Davison    Coxe.      Philadelphia: 

William  J.  Campbell. 

Mr.  Coxe  has  gathered  some  interesting  reminiscences  of  the 
Philadelphia  judiciary  and  bar  in  this  volume,  which  will  doubt- 
less be  welcomed  and  valued  by  those  who  can  personally  recall  the 
personages  mentioned.     Dealing  specifically  with  the  theme  of  old- 
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time  judges  and  lawyers,  one  is  hardly  prepared  to  find  two  very 
active  moderns  referred  to  thus : 

''Philadelphia  orators,  outside  of  the  courts,  still  continue  to 
impress  and  enlighten.  Hampton  L.  Carson  and  James  M.  Beck 
[Members  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society],  happily  for  us,  of  our 
bar  and  of  our  times,  have  gained  national  distinction  through 
their  most  meritorious  public  performances.  It  is  possible  that 
these  unexcelled  public  speakers  (so  probably,  did  Henry  Armit 
Brown  forecast  the  situation)  have  read  accurately,  and  in  time, 
the  signs  on  the  professional  firmament,  and  wisely  concluded  not 
'to  give'  to  courts  and  juries  'what  was  meant  for  mankind.'  " 

Pennsylvania  Archives.     Sixth  Series.     Edited  by  Thomas  Lynch 

Montgomery   [Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society].     Har- 

risburg.    Vols.  4-15. 

Mr.  Montgomery  has  practically  completed  his  reissue  of  the 
earlier  series  of  the  Pennsylvania  Archives  in  the  present  volume. 
The  same  care  and  attention  that  were  lavished  on  his  earlier  vol- 
umes are  apparent  in  the  later  ones.  This  is  much  more  than  a  re- 
print or  a  reissue,  but  a  new  edition  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
Countless  errors  that  appeared  in  the  earlier  issues  have  been  cor- 
rected, and  many  new  facts  inserted  that  were  not  available  when  the 
original  volumes  were  published.  The  books  are  now  much  more 
valuable  than  in  the  earlier  form,  and  their  vast  stores  of  informa- 
tion are  much  more  accessible. 

Special  mention  should  be  made  of  the  index  to  the  fifth 
series,  which  forms  the  contents  of  two  stout  volumes,  constitu- 
ting the  fifteenth  volume  of  the  Sixth  Series.  Every  name  com- 
prised in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  Fifth  Series  is  here  fully  indexed, 
and  this  great  storehouse  of  genealogical  information  is  now  per- 
fectly accessible.  The  making  of  this  index  was  a  task  of  the 
greatest  magnitude,  and  in  preparing  it  Mr.  Montgomery  has 
placed  every  historian  and  every  Pennsylvania  genealogist  under  a 
heavy  debt  of  gratitude. 
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Pennsylvania  at  the  Jamestown  Exposition,  Hampton  Roads,  Va., 
1907.  Prepared  by  James  H.  Lambert'.  Philadelphia:  Pub- 
lished by  the  Pennsylvania  Commission. 

The  most  valuable,  as  well  as  most  interesting,  portion  of  this 
book  is  the  catalogue  of  the  Pennsylvania  historical  exhibit  written 
by  Mr.  Albert  Cook  Myers.  The  State  historical  exhibit  was  one 
of  especial  fulness  and  interest,  and  its  catalogue  was  well  worth 
preserving  in  permanent  form.  In  its  present  shape  it  is  copiously 
illustrated,  so  that  the  whole  book,  in  fact,  is  a  genuine  picture- 
record  of  Pennsylvania  antiquities.  Mr.  Lambert's  account  of  the 
Commission  and  his  transcript  of  the  doings  on  "Pennsylvania 
Day"  are  entirely  competent,  and  the  book  is  a  useful  souvenir 
both  of  Pennsylvania  at  Jamestown  and  of  one  of  the  most  notable 
collections  of  relics  and  objects  of  interest  relating  to  the  State 
ever  brought  together. 
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Historical  Magazine  of  Monongahela's  Old  Home-Coming  Week, 

September  6-13.     Monongahela. 

This  remarkable  publication  quite  outdistances  any  other  souve- 
nir book  prepared  in  connection  with  a  Pennsylvania  Old  Home 
Week  celebration  that  has  been  issued  to  date.  It  is  a  publication 
of   extraordinary    interest,   and    consists    of   a   handsome   volume, 
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'arkinson's  Ferry. 
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Monongahela  City. 


ENVELOPE   DECORATION,    MONONGAHELA    OLD    HOME-COMING    ASSOCIATION. 


copiously  illustrated  with  photographs  and  facsimiles,  and  contain- 
ing a  series  of  valuable  and  trustworthy  papers  relating  to  Monon- 
gahela, which  make  this  book  a  historical  work  of  real  and  lasting 
value. 

It  contains  a  chapter  of  reminiscences  by  the  Hon.  Boyd  Crum- 
rine,  a  historical  sketch  of  Monongahela  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Van  Voorhis, 
an  exhaustive  study  of  the  Whiskey  Insurrection  by  Dr.  W.  P. 
Taylor,  the  Chairman  of  the  Programme  Committee,  an  interesting 
sketch  of  Boyhood  Days  in  Monongahela  by  Capt.  Joseph  T.  Arm- 
strong, and  numerous  other  papers  and  studies  on  Monongahela 
events  and  Monongahela  people  and  families.  The  magazine  has 
been  prepared  with  extraordinary  care  and  fulness,  and  reflects 
infinite  credit  on  all  concerned  in  its  production. 
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Progressive   Pennsylvania.     By  James   M.   Swank.     Philadelphia* 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 

This  handsome  volume  is  a  notable  contribution  to  the  indus- 
trial history  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Swank  has  not,  indeed,  limited 
himself  to  industrial  topics,  but  his  special  theme  is  the  industrial 
progress  of  the  Stare,  and  his  book  may,  in  brief,  be  described  as 
a  history  of  Pennsylvania  from  the  industrial  standpoint.  The 
author's  long  experience  as  secretary  and  general  manager  of  the 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Association,  a  position  he  has  held  for 
thirty-six  years,  has  well  qualified  him  for  the  present  task,  to  which 
he  brings  great  special  qualifications  and  an  admirable  patriotism. 

The  book  contains  the  author's  final  contribution  to  the  indus- 
trial history  of  his  country  and  particularly  of  his  native  State. 
His  long  connection  with  the  work  of  the  American  Iron  and  Steel 
Association  has  made  him  acquainted  with  many  important  facts 
relating  to  the  industrial  development  of  Pennsylvania,  including 
its  systems  of  transportation,  which  are  not  to  be  found  in  any  of 
the  accepted  histories  of  the  State,  but  which  are  abundantly  worthy 
of  preservation.  These  he  has  recorded  in  his  book.  In  the  ar- 
rangement of  these  facts  he  has  conceived  it  to  be  necessary  to 
present  first  a  background  of  the  leading  incidents  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  Pennsylvania.  In  compiling  these  incidents  he  has  given 
prominence  to  some  features  of  the  early  history  of  the  province 
which,  in  his  opinion,  deserve  wider  recognization  than  they  have  re- 
ceived. These  include  the  presence  of  settlers  on  the  Delaware  long 
before  the  granting  of  Penn's  charter ;  the  text  of  important  parts  of 
the  charter  itself;  the  people  who  settled  Pennsylvania  after  the 
granting  of  the  charter,  including  the  large  number  of  redeptioners ; 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery  in  Pennsylvania  and  when  and  by 
whom  the  agitation  for  its  abolition  was  set  on  foot ;  the  text  of  the 
act  providing  for  this  abolition,  a  much  overrated  measure;  the 
cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the  peaceful  Delaware  Indians ;  the 
physical  characteristics  of  Pennsylvania;  and  the  animal  life  of 
the  province. 

After  the  presentation  of  these  and  other  features  of  the  early 
history  of  Pennsylvania  the  author  passed  to  the  means  of  trans- 
portation that  were  employed  by  the  pioneers  and  by  those  who  came 
after  them — the  early  roads,  flatboats,  keelboats,  ferries,  bridges, 
turnpikes,  canals,  steamboats,  and  railroads,  and  these  details  are 
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followed  by  several  chapters  which  deal  with  the  great  productive 
industries  of  the  State.  Included  in  these  chapters  he  has  given 
the  early  history  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania's  industrial  center 
and  the  world's  industrial  wonder.  The  prominence  of  Pennsyl- 
vania as  the  leading-  industrial  State  of  the  Union  is  presented  in 
connection  with  some  account  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  whole 
country.  A  chronological  chapter  follows,  which  gives  a  record 
of  many  notable  industrial  events  in  the  history  of  both  the  State  and 
the  country.  This  chapter  really  embodies  a  vast  amount  of  infor- 
mation the  value  of  which  would  have  justified  its  presentation  in 
more  elaborate  form.  The  book  closes  with  a  number  of  chapters 
that  are  devoted  to  biographical  sketches 'of  some  eminent  Penn- 
sylvanians,  most  of  whom  have  been  prominently  identified  with 
the  history  and  development  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  and  some  of 
whom,  as  Mr.  Swank  truthfully  points  out,  have  not  been  honoured 
by  their  fellow  citizens  as  they  have  deserved. 

A  Short  History  of  Pittsburgh,   1758- 1908.     By  Samuel  Harden 

Church.    New  York :  The  DeVinne  Press. 

Confessedly  prepared  for  the  occasion  of  the  Pittsburgh  Ses- 
quicentennial,  this  book  is  necessarily  brief,  but  none  the  less  useful 
because  of  its  brevity.  A  more  serious  fault  is  the  dispropor- 
tionate ispace  given  to  the  more  recent  history  of  Pittsburgh,  less 
than  half  of  the  book  being  concerned  with  events  prior  to  1876. 
Some  of  the  later  details  could,  perhaps,  have  been  spared  in  a 
volume  of  such  brief  compass,  but  it  is  agreeably  written  and  hand- 
somely published.  As  a  mere  sketch  it  will  doubtless  inspire  its 
readers  to  more  extended  investigation  in  weightier  tomes. 

Autograph'  Letters  and  Autographs  of  the  Signers  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  the  Possession  of  George  C.  Thomas, 
[Member  of  The  Pennsylvania  Society].  Philadelphia:  Printed 
for  Private  Circulation. 

In  the  splendid  library  of  George  C.  Thomas,  of  Philadelphia, 
is  a  collection  of  autograph  letters  and  autographs  of  the  Signers  of 
the  Declaration.  The  collection  is  complete,  and  of  unique  interest, 
as  many  of  the  letters  have  never  been  published,  and  are  valuable 
from  an  historical  point'  of  view.  There  has  recently  been  printed, 
for  private  distribution  only,  a  handsome  catalogue  of  these  letters, 
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prepared  by  Mr.  A.  Howard  Ritter  of  that  city.  The  letters  are 
reproduced  in  full,  and  Mr.  Ritter  has  prefaced  each  with  a  brief 
biography  of  the  signer.  In  this  collection  of  letters  of  the  signers 
there  is  not  one  that  is  not  worth  reading,  and  characteristic  of 
the  men  and  the  time  in  which  they  lived,  each  one  shows  something 
of  the  wTriter's  personality.  Each  year  it  becomes  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  the  letters,  even  the  signatures  of  this  body  of 
men,  who  staked  "their  lives,  their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honour" 
on  the  immortal  document.  Some  of  them  now  are  practically  un- 
obtainable. 

It  is  difficult  to  wrrite  anything  new  about  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  but  Mr.  Ritter's  introduction  contains  one  fact  that 
may  not  be  generally  known,  and  which  is  traced  to  Jefferson.  He 
states  that  there  was  a  livery  stable  near  Independence  Hall  from 
which  swarms  of  flies  came  through  the  open  windows  of  the  hall 
and  attacked  with  much  vigor  the  silk-stockinged  legs  of  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  Congress.  Handkerchief  in  hand  they 
lashed  the  flies,  but  the  annoyance  at  length  became  so  great  that 
they  were  impatient  of  delay  and  made  haste  to  bring  the  business 
before  them  to  a  conclusion.  "As  to  the  Signers  themselves/' 
writes  Mr.  Ritter,  "a  few  particulars  may  not  be  uninteresting. 
They  came  from  almost  every  walk  in  life.  Twenty-four  were  law- 
yers, fourteen  farmers,  nine  merchants,  four  doctors,  one  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel,  and  one  a  manufacturer.  And  they  were  long-lived, 
too,  for  three  of  them  lived  to  be  over  ninety,  ten  to  be  over  eighty, 
and  eleven  to  be  over  seventy  years  of  age.  .  .  .  John  Morton 
gave  the  casting  vote  for  Pennsylvania,  a  vote  which  would  either 
confirm  or  destroy  the  unanimity  of  the  Declaration.  His  vote  for 
it  cost  him  many  a  friend,  but  never  a  regret.  On  his  deathbed 
he  sent  this  message  to  his  friends :  'Tell  them  they  will  live  to  see 
the  hour  when  they  shall  acknowledge  it  to  have  been  the  most 
glorious  service  I  ever  rendered  to  my  country.' ':  » 

Of  this  this  collection  forty-four  are  autograph  letters  signed ; 
eleven  are  letters  signed,  seven  documents  signed,  four  autograph 
documents  signed,  one  an  autograph  letter  and  one  a  signature. 
The  autograph  letter  is  one  of  George  Wythe,  and  the  signature  is 
that  of  Thomas  Lynch. — Boston  Evening  Transcript. 
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